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A SHORT LIFE SKETCH 
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thoughtful contribution to Vedantic Apologetics. w In 
1901 Priyanath passed the examination for Honours in 
Law; and on the strength of a thesis on the Interpreta¬ 
tion of Negative Precepts of Hindu Law, he was 
admitted in 1005 to the Degree of Doctor of Law. In 
August 1908, the Senate appointed him Tagore Professor 
of Law. and the subject he chose for his lectures was 
the General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence of which 
he had made a special study in the original Sanskrit. He 
then submitted to the University a complete manuscript 
copy of the lectures, but did not live to deliver them, as 
he died on Monday, the 18th of October, 1909. Since 1907 
lie had been a member of the .faculty of Law and of the 
Board of Studies iu Law of the University, and he had 
on several occasions acted as one of the examiners for the 
B.L. Examination. 

From the establishment of the Calcutta Law Journal 
he bad been one of its editors and took great interest iu the 
success of the undertaking*. In the first volume (p.,9/r), 
he contributed a paper on the Interpretation of Promise 
which atti*acted the notice of Sir Frederick Pollock and 
was commented upon in the Law Quarterly Review 
Vol, XXI, p. 219 as an indication u that the subtelty of 
Hindu Lawyers is amply capable of finding a new field 
in the Common Law.” To the third volume he contri¬ 
buted (p, la) a paper on Acceptance of an offer by Post. 
The fourth yolufae (pp. 21?/, tin, 85», fifk, 7on) contains 
his thesis on the Interpretation of Negative Precepts in 
Hindu Law. These papers are all characterised by great 
learning and acuteness, and are models of contribution 
on legal subjects. 

Dr. Priyanath Sen, at the time of his death, had been a 
member of the profession for twelve years, and had earned 
the reputation of being an able and erudite lawyer. After 
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the usual struggle of the junior, he had latterly been 
gaining a sure footing in the ranks of the leaders, and if 
he had been spared, a place in the very front rank of the 
profession or a seat on the Judicial Bench would have been 
only a question of time. He was scrupulously fair as an 
advocate, and was held in high regard by all members of 
the profession who had the pleasure to know him. His 
early death is an irreparable loss to the country, and we 
are not likely to get for years to come another man of his 
type—the modest and accomplished scholar of unblemished 
character. 


Nine long years have elapsed since the talented author 
of these lectures parsed away. During this period there 
have been many difficulties in the way of their publication. 
Shortly after the manuscript of the first four lectures had 
been sent to the University Press, the Press together with 
the manuscript was destroyed by a fire which broke out 
in an unexplained manner. Fortunately, the first draft 
prepared by the author was in existence, and the manuscript 
was restored with considerable difficulty. Almost equal 
difficulty was felt in identifying the original texts men¬ 
tioned in the lectures. The entire work has been seen 
through the press by Babu Asiranjan Chatterjee, M. A., B.L., 
and 'Babu Sailendranath Chatterjee, M.A., B.L., two of 
the Professors of the University Law College. They have 
also drawn up the full Index which finds a place at the end 
of the volume. 


October 6 , 1918. 


A. M. 
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General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence, 

LEC2TIJRE I, 


INTRODUCTION. 

: The province of law is the establishment of rules for 
the regulation of human conduct amidst the diversity of 
inclinations and desires, so as to reconcile and harmonise 
the wishes of the individual with the interest of the 
community in which ultimately the interest of the indivi¬ 
dual is also involved;.s it curtails the fictitious freedom 
of unregulated desires by subordinating the particular 
nature of individual men to the discipline of the commu¬ 
nity acting upon universal rational principles, and thereby 
gradually tends to bring abont the higher freedom which 
consists in the dependence of the individual on the dictates 
of reason, which, while governing the community, is also 
his. It may be that this conception of the aim of law 
is not consciously recognised at the outset, but there 
can. hardly be any doubt that the various systems of law 
exhibit, oil a careful analysis, so many efforts towards 
the realisation of the end indicated above at different 
stages of development. In so far as the conditions of 
different societies and the stages through which they 
have passed are not exactly similar, these systems of law 
which they have severally evolved are more or less 
dissimilar to one another; yet the unity of human 
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constitution and the universality of human reason concur 
in producing an essential similarity in all those systems 
which exhibits itself to a scientific observer amidst the 


General juris- ( ** vers % ,°f details. It is the province of general or 
?2?ticuSr.iuS- abstract jurisprudence to analyse and systematise these 
prudence. essential elements underlying the infinite variety of 

legal rules without special reference to the institutions 
of any particular country. ‘The proper subject of general 
or universal jurisprudence,’ says Austin, f is a description 
of such subjects and ends of laws as are common to all 
systems, and of those resemblances between different 
systems which are bottomed in the common nature of 
mnn.y Jurisprudence, however, becomes particular or 
concrete, when it takes its data from a particular system 
of law, and exhibits the essential ideas and principles, 
which go to constitute jurisprudence proper,—not in an 
abstract form, but coloured and shaped, as it were, by 
the concrete details of that particular system. It does 
not, i t is true, enter into a discussion of all the complex 
rules which enter into the composition of the actual 
System of law on which it has its basis, but, while exhi¬ 
biting the essential conceptions of law, it does not altoge¬ 
ther isolate them from the concrete shapes which they 
have assumed in that particular system, owing to the 
particular line of evolution through which it has passed 
and the particular stage of development which it has 
attained. Identical social needs have been met by 
different communities in different ways; but, in as much 
as the needs are the same, and the forces which work for 
their removal are similar in their character, the 
differences in detail conceal within them a deeper unity. 
General Jurisprudence or Jurisprudence proper, concerns 
itself to exhibit these elements of unity irrespective of 
i their historical or geographical adjuncts; concrete 
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Jurisprudence, having reference to a particular system of 
law, exhibits what shapes those elements have assumed 
by reason of the characteristic development of that 
system under the influence of historical and other parti¬ 
cularising accidents. 

It is not necessary for me, in this connection, to consi¬ 
der the view advocated by certain jurists, that, the term 
Particular Jurisprudence ’ . is a misnomer, and that the 
principles of Jurisprudence, in. so far as they are scientific 
truths at all, are always general and of universal applica¬ 
tioni j the subject of my proposed lectures being * The 
General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence,’ all that is 
at present necessary for me to enquire is what the expres¬ 
sion ‘Hindu Jurisprudence’ must be taken to imply as 
distinguished from general or abstract Jurisprudence 
having no special reference to any particular system of 
positive law. Now, it will follow from what I have al¬ 
ready stated about ihe scope and methods of Particular 
Jurisprudence, that (the aim and object of a dissertation 
on Hindu Jurisprudence must be the examination and ! 
ascertainment of the Hindu conceptions about the general 
topics of Jurisprudence as unfolded in the works of 
Hindu lawgivers of recognised authority, with a view 
to exhibit the characteristic development of the Hindu 
Law in relation to the essential conceptions and principles 
common to all systems of law. ). / Hindu Jurisprudence 
may therefore, be regarded as Hindu Law viewed from 
the standpoint of Jurisprudence, or as Jurisprudence 
reflected through the medium of Hindu Law. / It wilt 
perhaps be better to explain my meaning by an illustra¬ 
tion : Ovvnorship, for instance, is one of the fundamental 
juristic conceptions common to all systems of law, 
and it is the function of Jurisprudence to explain 
its character and determine ihe conditions under which 
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it may be acquired, transferred, or ext inguished ; abstract 
jurisprudence discharges this function without special 
reference to any particular system of law; it analyses 
the constituent elements of ownership as a juristic concep¬ 
tion, and considers and systematises the conditions of its 
acquisition, transfer, and extinction. Now, Hindu Juris¬ 
prudence also would do the very same thing, but not 
without reference to the Hindu system of law ; it would 
take notice of the line of evolution which the Hindu Law 
has pursued and the extent of development which it has 
attained ; it would analyse and exhibit how .Ownership 
has been understood by the Hindu jurists; it would 
examine and classify the conditions under which, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu Law, it could be acquired, transferred, 
or extinguished ; and, if necessary, it would seek to indi¬ 
cate, as far as possible, what position the Hindu Law is 
entitled, in this reference, to occupy in the evolution of 
juristic conceptions. As with ownership, so with other 
fundamental juristic conceptions ; and, furthermore, our 
study would not confine itself to the substantive branch 
of Hindu Law alone, but must also pass under review 
the adjective branch thereof. 

Having thus briefly indicated the character and scope 
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of the subject of our discourse, it may not be out of place 



which we have thus undertaken. (Hindu. Law,” says Mr. 


tilde. At this day it governs races of men, extending 
from Cashmere to Cape Comorin, who agree in nothing 
else except their submission to it. No time or trouble ’ 
can be wasted, which is spent in investigating the origin 
and development of such a system, and the causes of its 
1 Preface to the first Edition of Mayno'a Hindu Law. 
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' ffence.’j At the same time, it must be remembered, 
that though so ancient, it cannot, in all its departments, 
be pronounced to be very familiar to any of ns; owing 
to altered conditions of the Hindu community, a consider¬ 
able portion of it does nob at all attract the attention, of 
a practising lawyer, and, whatever its intrinsic aivticpiarian 
and theo retic infc erealt may be, it will not be an exaggeration 
to say that it has practically remained a sealed book to 
most of us. “The law,” says Dr. Ghose, “which moved the 
admiration of Sir William Jones has ceased, in one sense, 
to be living law, and must be sought at tho present day, 
not in our books of report, but in the texts of our sages, 
and in the writings of the successive Jurisconsults by 
whom Hindu-law was gradually moulded into system ;' 1 
and, as he further observes, “Legal antiquities ought to 
engage our special attention cts India offers a rich and 
Varied field for such enquiries. The harvest has long 
been ripening for the sickle, but as yet, to our reproach, 
the reapers are few in number, and that wealth of mate¬ 
rials which should be our pride, is now our.disgrace.” 2 It, 
therefore, gives me unfeigned pleasure to find that the 
Calcutta University has been pleased to prescribe ‘The 
General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence’ as one of the 
subjects for. the Tagore Law Professorshipand who 
knows that, if properly pursued, it may not furnish at 
least some materials for the fulfilment of Dr. Ghose’s pre¬ 
diction thaK^Hindu Law will, at no distant date, render the 
same service to Jurisprudence that Sanskrit has already 
done to the sister science of Philology.”} 

We cannot, at the same time, shut our eyes to the 
immense difficulties which, lie in our way in pursuing 
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2 Do. p. 63. 
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this study. (In the first place, the Hindu l)lmrma-.>‘asbras, 
which are the principal sources of Hindu Law, do not 
confine themselves to the enunciation of juristic rules 
for the guidance of human conduct; ceremonial rules 
moral and religious injunctions, and strict legal precepts 
arc found mingled upland no clear line of demarcation is 
uniformly maintained, so as to keep them separate, and 
prevent a confusion of ideas in minds not sufficiently 
familiar with the rules of logic and canons of construction 
by which they have to be discriminated from one another. 
This difficulty in the study of Hindu Law and the proper 
understanding thereof has been very forcibly pointed out 
by their Lordships of the Judical Committee of the Privy 
Council, in the case of Sri Batumi Guridingasvxtmi v. Sri 
BakmiUtmiidaksharMmw.a, 1 vvh ere their Lordships observe 
as follows “Their Lordships had occasion in a late case 
to dwell upon the mixture of morality, religion, and law in 
iu the Smritis: Rita Jhdwant Shuf v. Kwhori. They had 
to decide whether a prohibition on alienation of property 
away from a man’s family, certainly based on religious 
grounds, had a purely religious or also a legal bearing. 
They then said :—‘All these old text-books and commen¬ 
taries are apt to mingle religions and moral considerations, 
not being positive laws, with rules intended for positive 
laws. In the preface to his valuable work on Hindu 
Law, Sir William Macnaghtcn says : ' It by no means 
follows that because an act hag been pro hibited it should 
there lore be considered as illegal. The distinction between 
I the vinculum juris, and the vinculum pudoris is not 
; always discernible/ They now add that the further study 
of the subject necessary for the decision of these appeals 
has still more impressed them with the necessity of great 


I. JL. E. 22 Mad. 398, at p. 415. 
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tion in interpreting texts of mixed religion, morality, 
and law, lest foreign lawyers accustomed to treat aw law what 
they find in authoritative books, and to administer a fixed 
legal system, should too hastily take for strict law precepts 
which are meant to appeal to the moral sense, and should 
thus fetter individual judgment in private affairs, should 
introduce restrictions into Hindu Society, and impart to 
it an indexible rigidity, never contemplated by the origi¬ 
nal lawgivers. ' It is impossible not to recognise that 
there is considerable force in the above observations, and 
that a student of Hindu Jurisprudence must critically 
examine and discriminate the precepts intended to have 
a strict legal bearing as distinguished from those having 
merely a moral or a religious application. At the same 
time, if must not be forgotten that the complete abstrac- 
tion of the legal rules from their moral and religious ad¬ 
juncts may sometimes bo calculated to throw into the shade 
their real character, and invest them with an altogether 
foreign garb, and that this must especially be the case 
with regard to some of the moat important ceremonies 
of our domestic life, such as marriage and adoption, which 
with us have both a religious and a secular aspect. On 
• the whole, therefore, it seems to me that in order to be 
\properly studied and understood, the legal rules must be 
separated but not completely detached and isolated from 
; them moral and. religious adjuncts, especially in those, 
cases where the ceremonies to which the legal ruins relate 
partake of both a religious and a secular character. In 
the second place, besides the above difficulty arising from 
the peculiar character of the Hindu Dharma-sasfcras, there 
is another due to the peculiar character of the Science of 
jurisprudence itself. Juiisprudence, as we have it, is 
pre-eminently a.Western science; it had its founda¬ 

tion in the Roman Law-, which, for the first, time among 
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the Western nations, reduced legal rules to order and 
coherence, and throughout its development, its divisions 
and classifications have been modelled on the divisions 
and classifications of the Roman Law* The result is that 
in the study of* Jurisprudence, whatever may be the 
system of law which furnishes tis with materials for the 
same, we start with certain preconceived ideas about and 
a pre-arranged scheme of classification for juristic concep¬ 
tions borrowed from the Roman Law. This works well 
enough so long as we confine our attention to the Western 
systems of law, for they have all, more or less, been based 
upon arid influenced by the Roman Law; but to approach 
the study of Hindu Law with an expectation to find the 
exact counterparts of the ideas and classifications referred 
to above, may not always prove equally convenient or 
successful. In order to be properly appreciated and 
understood, Hindu Law must, therefore, be studied from 
within, with such light as it itself affords and under such 
guidance as we may receive from a study of analytical 
and comparative Jurisprudence as regards the points on 
which we should bestow our special attention , and when 
in this way we succeed in grasping the fundamental 
conceptions and principles contained therein, wc may 
proceed to arrange and systematise them with reference 
m » third to similar topics in other systems of law, and compare 
t<- uncertainty and note striking points of similarity or contrast where¬ 
ever such comparison may be instructive or interesting. 
While on this point, there is yet another difficulty which 
occurs to us; Hindu Law has had a development of its 
own, and whatever the orthodox assumption may be, it 
can scarcely be conceived that the • Hindu Jurisprudence 
furnishes an exception to the general law of evolution, 
4 and that there the same conceptions, and the same rules 

have prevailed from almost the dawn of human civilian- 
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On up to relatively modem times ; the question, however, 
is, how far is it possible to trace the course of gradual 
development in Hindu juristic ideas ? Now, I have" often 
thought that there is nothing so uncertain as Hindu 
chro nolog y, and the researches of modern ^antiquarians 
in this directio n jiavc giverp rise Jo so many hopelessly 
di verg ent _ conclii^ions and haphazard generalisations,, 
that one. may be excused if one feels considerable hesi¬ 
tation in relying upon their conjectures in any cast* The 
only way, therefore, out of the difficulty, is to apply, with 
adequate caution and circumspection, the critical method 
of enquiry upon the material* furnished by our lawgivers 
with a view to discover iri them, as far as possible, under 
the light furnished by comparative. jurisprudence, the re¬ 
cord of the onward march of juridical ideas along the line 
of progressive evolution ;, in pursuing this enquiry we 
should avoid the error of extremes ; on the one hand, we 
should not rashly rush into conjectures which are not 
fully warranted by the evidence available to us, and, on 
the other hand, we should not allow ourselves to be 
overawed Jbyjjir phantoms of superstition which may 
stand in our way, under various subtle disguises, and 
endeavour to keep us fastened to the prejudices of 
the past. 

Having observed upon the importance of the sub*’ 
jeet of our discourse and some of the difficulties which 
one must encounter in its study, I think it will not be 
now out of place to enquire what are the sources of Hindu 
Law. The character of our subject requires such a pre¬ 
liminary enquiry, and I must pursue it although the sub¬ 
ject has been so often discussed that I may not have 
much new information to impart. As it has been often 
noticed that the expression 'sources of taw 1 is not al¬ 
together free from ambiguity, I may at once make it clear 
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expression ‘sourc es of -H indu Law’ to-de¬ 
note what Vijiidne-swam calls ie- ? the sources/ 

from which our knowledge of that law must be derived?! 
The question, therefore, is, what arc the sources to which 
we must refer* in order to obtain a knowledge of 
Hindu Law ? 

Now, as we all know, there are, according to the 
Hindu sages, four indices by reference to which ‘ dh& rm a 
or ap prove d conduct may be ascertained. Thus Mann 
declares,—‘ The V$3 a, th e Smriti >; tho usage of g ood me n, 
and what is agreeable to one’s soul, the \\usiTTSve de- 
clarnT thesT^ of ‘ dharma’ or 

approved conduct/ 1 The word klharma’ used in 
this passage no doubt covers a wider field than posi¬ 
tive law, but the latter, according to the Hindu concep-^ 
tion, has no existence apart from the former, for positive 
law is but a portion of the sacred law which, by reason 
of its peculiar character and the exigencies of the 
community, is enforced by the king. That being so, 
i t is only proper that we should examine how tar the four 
indices enumerated above may be regarded an the sources 
of positive law -as understood and obeyed by the Hindus. 

(1) The Vedas— There can be no doubt that every 
Hindu lawyer must admit that theoretically the Vedas 
must be regar ded a s the p rima ry_jiut hor it;y on all ques¬ 
tions relatingJ& l the proper ^>a^l^ctjif a man, incIuding 
questions falling within the sph ere of positive law, 
wherever any gui danc e ifutylie obtain^d-^^ni_„theni with 

reference to such . questions. The authority of Vedic 

texWcobtahimg preoepts^for the regulation of human 
conduct is founded on direct revelation: the wisdom of 
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those precepts and their authoritative character are 
fundamental assumptions of Hindu Law which are not to 
be questioned or tested by the application "of sceptical 
reasoning. I have elsewhere tried to explain the theo¬ 
retical basis of this view in these words: “The 
sphere of revelation has referen ce to two kinds of 
topics: (l)~TKnt which is ( ) and (2) that which 
ought to_bo.. :done. ( ). The Vaidtka Philoso¬ 

phers of India maintain that with regard to the latter 
topic the usual secular sources ot knowledge (i.e. observa¬ 
tion and inference) must necessarily be imperfect, for the 
rightness or wrongness of an action is not one of its 
sensible characters that can bo directly perceived ; and 
moreover, if in ascertaining the ethical character of an 
action one has to refer to its result, even then the short¬ 
coming of observation and inference is apparent, for 
although they may enable a person to measure 
approximately the effect of an action so far as it exhibits 
itself during the short span of a man’s life, there remains 
an illimitable region beyond which they cannot encompass 
within their range. This shortcoming, then, has to be 
mended by reference to the Vedas which contain injunc¬ 
tions and prohibitions indicating what actions should be, 
performed and how they should be performed.” 1 But 
whatever the theory may bo, practically we derive verv 
little lig ht from the Vedas'in regar d .Jo, any questiorTo) 
positiv e law . As Babu TJolap Chandra Sarkar points out: 
“The Sriiti contains very little of lawyers law; they 
consist of hymns., and deal with religious rites, true 
knowledge, and liberation. There are, no doubt, a lew 
passages containing an incidental allusion to a rule of 
law or giving an instance from which a rule of la w may 

1 4 0. L .r. 22 n. 
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be inferred.’ 51 For all practical purposes, therefore, we 
must refer to , the Smritis or Dharma-sflstma for the 
ascertainment of positive law. 

( 2 ) The Smritis or Dharma-sflsfras — Theoretically the 
/authority of the Dharma-sastras is derivative in its 
/ character. Not containing a direct record of the revela¬ 
tion, it is advanced that they embody the purport of 
Vedic texts as recollected by the sages who were their 
authors, and it is contended that even where the Vedic 
texts corresponding to the precepts contained in the 
Smritis are not expressly found, it must be inferred that 
they did exist but have now been lost owing to the 
frailty of human memory or some other cause of a similar 
, nature. Hence .Tairmni declares, ‘the Smritis having 
been compiled by sages who were also the reposi¬ 
tories of the revelation, there arises an in ference that 
they are founded on the tfruti or revelation, and should 
therefore be regarded as authoritative. But it there be 
conflict, the precept of the Sinriti must be disregarded, 
since the inference arises only when there is no such 
conflict. 2 But however that may be, practically, as I 
have already pointed out, recourse can very seldom be 
had to Vedic. texts on any question of positive law, and 
l ithe Smritis must be regarded as constituting the- principal 
/source of a lawyer’s law. 

There are numerous Smritis ascribed to the- author¬ 
ship of different sages, anrL,twenty of these have been 
enumerated in the well-known text of \ajnavalkyu 
which runs as . follows :—‘Manu, Atri, Vishnu, Ha rite. 


1 Hindu Law, 3rd Edition, p. 11. 
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Yajiiavalkya, Angiras, tTsanas, \ ama, Apastamba, 
Snmvartta, Katyayana, Brihaspat-i, PnnUara, VyAsa. 
Samkha, Likhita, Dakaha, Gautama, SMatapa, and 
Vamshthft are the compilers of Dhnrma-siistras. 1 But 
those are not all, for, as the Mitakshara points out, the 
enumeration is not exhaustive, so that compilations of 
Baudhayana, Narada and others are also regarded as 
authoritative Dharma-s^istras. Theoretically a ll these 
Dharma-sAstras are of equal authority, for al l of them a re 
suppo'sedTolis^e been based on the pixinouricemeids of the 
Vejiai;.iTsup^ % universal con¬ 

sensus, accorded to the Institutes of Mann ; so Brihospati 
declares, ‘The first rank (among the lawgivers) belongs to 
Mann, as he embodied the true sense of the Vedas in his 
workj that Smriti (or text of law) which is opposed to the 
tenour of the law of Mann is not approved'.- It may 
naturally be expected that there being so many Smritis 
their pronouncements would not always be found to agree, 
•but apparent conflict would be found, to exist among 
them. The possibility of such conflicts is recognised even 
by the Srnritis themselves, although commentators make 
every possible effort to reconcile conflicting texts and har¬ 
monise them into one consistent whole, it being an 
established rule of construction that no con flict* s hould be 
admitted to exist where it is possible to find an interpre¬ 
tation winch would explain away the apparent conflict 
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an<f ro ako the whole thingconsistent. It is not necessary, 
in this place, to advert in any detail to the various ways 
in which commentators try to reconcile conflicting texts; 
sometimes, out of two conflicting texts, the one which is 
more rigid is pronounced to be more commendable, and 
the lax or one is treated as meant for those who are unfit 
to abide by the strict rule; sometimes they are reconciled 
as having different spheres of application, the texts being 
turned and twisted in interpretation with a view to enable 
them # to stand together without contradiction, and so on ; 
and we shall meet with examples of these ingenious 
devices in the subsequent parts of our discourse. The 
modern method of explaining the existence of these con- 
dieting texts by referring them to different periods in the 
evolution of legal ideas is, for obvious reasons, not gener¬ 
ally recognised, although instances of variation in legal 
rules with the progress of time, or rather, as the Hindu 
lawyer would prefer to pub it, with the progressive de¬ 
generation of human capacities, are not altogether un¬ 
known, the most glaring assertion of such a variation 
being contained in the text of Pard-mra declaring that The 
Dharmas of men vary in the several Yugus in keeping 
with the character of each YugaV • When, however, the 
conflict cannot thus be easily explained away, it seems 
w>Son ’ti' 0 the that the sages contemplated that preference should be 

domain of «a« ° . 

crod law. given to the view which is more consonant with reason ; 

j so Nitrada says, ‘In a case of conflict between Dharma- 
j siistras, that which is consonant with reason should be 
{ adopted as the proper course \ a But later commen- 
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"tabors explain this by saying that it is not meant by texts 
like the above that in a case of conflict between two texts 
of Dharma-sdsbras one should judge by the exercise of 
his independent reason which one should be preferred, 
but that he should exorcise his reason with a view to 
reconcile the two texts by interpreting them in such a 
way that they niW stand together without contradiction 
Thus Viramitrodaya, referring to the text of Yajnavalkya, 
■fin a case of conflict between Smritis, reason prevails 
/according to usage’, 1 observes. ‘The import of the above 
text is that the Smribi which accords with reason prevails 
over another which does not accord with it, and therefore 
the one which does not accord with reason should be ex¬ 
plained as having a di fferent import.’ 4 It may be observed 
that this view of the commentators maintaining that the 
proper function of reason in the domain of sacred law is to 
explain away apparent conflicts and reconcile and harmonise 
the various texts of' D harm a~.sds bras, and not to assume a 
superior and independent position and adjudge the relative 
merits of conflicting texts, is but a logical corollary from 
the assumption that the sages who were the lawgivers 
were infallible and t hoy truly reproduced the purport of 
the Vedic texts of which they were the repositories, and 
it seems to be in keeping with the spirit of Manus dec¬ 
laration, ‘By $ruti (revelation) is meant the Veda, by 
Srariti (tradition) the Institutes of the sacred law; 
these two must not be called into question in any matter, 
since from these two the sacred law shone forth. 
Every twice-born man, who, relying on the science of 
dialectics despises these two sources is fit to bo cast out 
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(iii) establish* 
#d usages. 


How fur. aw* 
t li o r i t. a t i v c 
when in conflict 
with Smiifci. 


by the virtuous as the scorner of the Veda The place 
of reason in the domain of sacred law is, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the commentators, a circumscribed and subordinate 
one, its function being to ascertain the real meaning of 
the various pronbuncemonts of Dharma-sdstras and har¬ 
monise them with one another, and never to supersede 
their place, subvert their authority, or sit as an arbiter 
between them* It may not be quite safe to speculate 
upon a subject like this, but it seems to me that in this 
extreme reverence towards each and every pronouncement 
of the Dhamnvsiistras and the curtailment of the scope of 
reason in relation thereto, the commentators display a 
return to the earlier rigidity and stricter orthodoxy of 
Manu s time from which later lawgivers, such as Yajnaval- 
kya, Nitracla, and Brihaspati, were prepared to allow a 
qualifi ed do par tu re. 

(8) Saddcharas, or the established usages of good inch 
furnish a supplementary criterion for ascertaining the 
nature of approved conduct. There is, however, a dispute 
as to whether such usage can at all prevail as evidence of 
commendable conduct, when it conflicts with an express 
text of Smriti. The leading commentators seem to be of 
opinion that in a case like this the express text must 
prevail, and the reason they assign is this An established 
usage not supported by any available text of Smriti still 
raises the presumption that there must have been some 
text of Smriti at the basis of the usage which has now been 
lost oi’ forgotten ; this presumption is, however, rebutted 
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when we find an express text of Sniriti condemning the 
conduct* The basis of the presumed propriety being thus 
gone, it follows that the prevalent usage can no longer be 
supported as proper. In support of this proposition, I may 
refer to the discussion contained in one of the Adhikaranas 
of Miklhavaeharyya’s Jaiminiyii-iiyaya-mala-vistara, which 
runs as follows :—“In Southern India, there is a custom 
among the learned of marrying one's maternal uncle s 
daughter. This custom being in conflict with an express text 
pf Sniriti prohibiting such marriage, the question arises 
whether it can be accepted as good evidence (of conduct 
approved by sacred law) or not. It may be contended that 
it is good evidence like other established usages, but that 
is not correct because it is opposed to Sniriti. The weight 
attached to the usage of the. learned arises from the in¬ 
ference that it is based on Smriti (although an express 
text may not be traceable), but when there is an express 
text opposed to the usage, the inference must give way”. 1 

It should, however, be observed that this view does not 
imply that an established usage, where it conflicts with 
an express tot of Sniriti, should be condemned by the 
king. The condemnation proceeds from the broader 
standpoint of Dharmit which has a religious reference, 
but by reason of the existence of the established usage, 
conduct in consonance with it must be tolerated though 
not approved by the king. Thus Brihaspati expressly 
declares :—“Local, tribal, and family customs wherever they 
prevail from before must be respected; otherwise, the 
subjects become agitated, popular disaffection springs up, 
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and the strength and the treasury (of the Government) 
suffer in consequence : (then giving certain instances oi 
customs condemned by the Smritis, Brihaspati proceeds 
to observe), by such a conduct those (who pursue it) do 
not render themselves liable to expiation or punishment "; 1 
and commenting upon these passages, the Viramifcrodaya 
observes as follows :—“The author of Madanaratna says 
that the prescription of punishment and expiation for 
the performance of such acts in other Smritis applies to 
localities other than those specified in these texts. 
We arc, however, of opinion that the visible harm such 
as popular discontent spoken of in the text indicates 
that the king should in no way inflict any punishment in 
such a case ; but the absence of expiation has been spoken 
of with reference to social intercourse, and not with re¬ 
ference to purity in the life to come, for which latter pur¬ 
pose expiation is of course requisite, so that there arises no 
conflict with other Smritis. When conduct opposed to 
Sruti and Smriti extends over an entire locality, the 
sinfulness of the conduct loses its force of obstructing 
social intercourse (through excommunication)^ but its 
force of causing hell (he. misery after, death) remains in 
tact, because on a consideration of the preamble, the 
purpose of the texts quoted above being fitly fulfilled on 
ascribing this much of meaning to them, it is improper 
to imagine an absolute want of guilt; hence it has been 
said by A'pastamba : ‘Local, tribal, and family customs are | 
authoritative when they are not opposed to sacred law’.i 
In the text, viz. ‘those who follow customs handed down 
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successive generations and acted upon by pre¬ 
decessors incur no guilt thereby; not so with other 
people’, the expression ‘hm'r no guilt' means ‘do not be¬ 
come liable to excommimieation and punishment from 
king’: otherwise, it becomes difficult to avoid conflict 
between these two tex ts." l 

The introduction of political considerations is a very 
noticeable feature of these texts, and the commentator 
therefore contends that although these considerations may 
be sufficient to induce the king not to punish those who 
follow these established usages condemned by the 
Dharma-^fistma, and although by reason of their wide 
prevalence no question of social ostra cism can possibly 
arise as a punishment for infraction of sastric injunctions, 
yet, in so tar as they arc opposed to express directions of 
Dharma-sdsuras, they can at best be tolerated but pot 
approved. The conclusion, therefore, is that such cus¬ 
toms or usages wherever they exist must be tolerated and 
recognised in the administration of justice, but must not 
be recognised as affording any index of Dharma’ or com¬ 
mendable conduct and encouraged as such. Their Lord- 
ships of the Privy Council have laid down in the case of 
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Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramalinga* that- ‘Under 
the Hindu system of law, clear proof of us age will out * 


weigh the written text of the law/ There can be little doubt 
that for all practical purposes this statement is correct 


enough, although it may require some qualification, as 
indicated above, from a standpoint outside the scope of 
positive law. All that their Lordships should, therefore, 
"be taken to lay down is that an act or transaction in 
consonance with an established usage cannot be treated 
as illegal or void of legal effect merely because it trans¬ 
gresses a written text of Dharma-s&sbra, and the posi¬ 
tion thus understood cannot possibly be doubted or 
assailed. 

It should be mentioned that besides local, tribal, and 
family customs, the existence of special customs among 
commercial classes was also recognised, and the king was 
enjoined to give due weight to them in actions involving 
their consideration. 

On the whole, therefore, it follows that besides the 
I)harma-adstras, established usages may be regarded as 
affording a supplementary source of Hindu Law, but it 
need hardly be observed that being essentially circums¬ 
cribed and variable in their character, they cannot be 
of much assistance in a discussion on the general prin¬ 
ciples of Hindu Jurisprudence which must principally be 
gathered from the Ilharma-rifetras themselves. 


(4) A'bmar-tushri, or self-satisfaction—is also men- 


(iv) Self-Mutis" 
faction. 


tinned as an index of ‘Dharma’ or commendable conduct. 
It is, however, explained that this criterion should opjy 
be resorted to when no guidance can be obtained from 
the Dharma-^Astras themselves, and a man has to choose 
between alternative courses of action according to his 
own lights. So a passage ascribed to Qarg a declares that 
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I self-satisfaction is the guiding principle among optional 
alternatives. 1 It need hardly be stated that this cri¬ 
terion has nothing to do with any question of positive 
law ; it is not an external objective standard at all, but is 
an internal ethical standard by reference to which one 
should settle one’s line of action among several courses 
left open by the $itstras. 

Having thus passed under review the four sources 
from which, according to Manu, the knowledge of “Dharma” 
may bo obtained, we find that, the Smritis and the es¬ 
tablished usages may, for all practical purposes, be regard¬ 
ed as the two principal sources of positive law. Besides 
these we should also mention the Puroptas which are often 
cited by commentators and writers of Nibandhas as author¬ 
ities on questions of Hindu Law. 

(5) The Purluas —There are numerous works known < 
as Punlnas among which eighteen are called ‘Mahiipurfmas* 
or principal Puranas. Curiously enough, all 'of iTfeiiTlire * 
ascribed to the authorship of Vydsa, though there can 
be no doubt that they belong to different periods and bear 
unmistakable marks of not being the works of the same 
author. They generally start with a mythical account of 
the origin of the creation, and then proceed to record the. 
history of various ancient families interspersed with my¬ 
thological stories and sectarian disputes; jurisprudence is | 
not a subject with which they arc directly concerned, 1 
but incidentally they sometimes deal with questions of 
law, and are cited by later commentators and writers 
on Hindu Law as authorities on such questions, although 
it is recognised that they can never be allowed to override 
i the Smritis but must yield to the superior authority of 
\the latter, if any conflict be found to exist between 
them. 
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The above review, however, is not exhaustive, for it 
only deals with what may be called the original sources 
of Hindu Law, and it is necessary to enquire how they 
were supplemented in later times, when people would no 
longer accord ttfo dignity of a direct lawgi ver to any of 
their ©Oiltemporaries. This brings us to the commentaries 
and ‘Nibandhaa* (compendia) written by learned writers of 
more recent times. 


(6) Commentaries and Nibandhns—As it has been 
already indicated, in the course of the develop meat of 


(vi) Common- 
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Hindu Law there came a time when the productive period, 
if I may say so, was succeeded by a critical period.. The 
criticism of commentators and Nibandhakdras, however, 
could not, for obvious reasons, be of an avowedly aggres¬ 
sive character; the authority of the Dhanua-tsdstras they 
did not and could not possibly disown, and their task 
consisted in interpreting them and reconciling their 
pronouncements whenever any apparent conflict stared 
them in the face. The task was no doubt a difficult 
one; the original sources of the law remained constant 
of which no portion could be discarded as unanthoritative, 
or improved upon, as erroneous or defective; conflicts 
between their pronouncements had to be explained away 
and reconciled ; and beyond these there were perhaps 
the demands of a progressive time which had to be met 
not by the introduction of avowed innovations but by 
ingenious interpretation working upon old materials. It 
need hardly be said that these writers could not lay claim 
to any independent authority; their pronouncements 
were authoritative only in so far as they were deemed to 
correctly interpret the original sources, and any body was 


ihe growth of free to show that they were wrong. But it so happened 
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V'rtsv 1 ” Hln<tu that when the views of a particular writer, who, by reason 


of his superior scholarship and sanctity of life',, commanded 
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the reverence of the people of a particular locality, gob 
a firm hold upon those people and began to mould 
their lives and institutions, the chances of those views 
being easily shaken off diminished from day to day, and 
at last there came a time when his interpretations might 
be said to have almost superseded the original authorities 
on which they were based, although theoretically this 
could never be and no commentator could, as of right, 
claim to have said the last word on any disputed question 
of law. It was in this way that d ifferent schools sprang 
up recognising the superior authority of different com¬ 
mentaries and compendia within the regions governed by 
them, and at the present moment one need not feel much 
reluctance to endorse the view of the Privy Council, as 
stated in the case of Cullcdor of Madura v. Afootm 
Riumilinga Saihywpxttkyf that the duty of a Judge* who 
is under the obligation to administer Hindu Law “is not 
so much to enquire whether a disputed doctrine is fairly 
deducible from the earliest authority, as to ascertain 
whether it has been received by the particular school 
which governs the District with which ho has to 
deal,” with this qualification, which has been laid down in 
other cases, that a family, which has migrated from one 
Province to another, continues, to bo governed by the law 
as it obtains in the Province from which it has migrated 
unless and until it either expressly or impliedly adopts 
the law of its., new domicil, 3 The importance of coin- importance of 

menfearies and Ni band has of recognised authority there- 
fore stands on a double basis j in tile first place, they 
collect and harmonise the diverse texts of Dharma-sastras - 
bearing on various topics of law, and in the second place, 

1 12 Moo. LA, 397 at pi 436. 
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Kumftti r. Jagndisi Ulumder I.L, It. 29 CM. 433, 
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the interpretations' which they put upon them require a 
wort of independent authority in the particular Provinces 
.specially governed by them. In the part which com¬ 
mentators have thus played in the development of Hindu 
Law, it is difficult to discriminate how far established 
usages have tinged the interpretations which they have 
put upon the texts of I)harnia-stlsbras, and how far their 
in;,erpretationy themselves have moulded and modified 
those usages; all that can be safely surmised is that there 
must have been interaction between the two, so that inter¬ 
pretations influenced by usages did, in their turn, 
influence''' the usages themselves. However that may be, 
the conclusion at which we arrive from the above discus¬ 
sion is that the main sources to which reference must be 
made by a student of Hindu Jurisprudence are the 
Bhariua-^istms and their expositions in the recognised 
■/ commentaries and treatises of later writers. 

Tii© hourly of Having thus discussed the question as to what are the 

iiutUority of tlio . , , 

Hindu taw. sources from which we must seek to. obtain materials for 
the treatment of our subject, I now proceed to trace the 
sources from which the Hindu Law derives its authority 
or imperative character. I have already indicated that 
the Hindu Law-givers included legal rules, as well as 
moral and religious precepts, within the broader con- 
ceptio sKpf ‘P harma.' Etymologically, the word ITharma’ 

vcs W S author* signifies that which supports and sustains; from the 
standpoint of the individual, it supports and sustains him 
through the temptations and vicissitudes of life, and from 
the standpoint of the community at. large, it is the source , 
of its solidarity and strength ; nay, the Taitbiriya sruti j 
declares, ‘it is the Slip port, ot* the entire world.’ 1 There 
can be no doubt that this broad conception of ‘Dharma’ 
was t-he result of a reflective generalisation which must. 
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£en preceded by the enunciation and recognition of 
concrete rules of action, and in the Y r cdic age of Hindu 
Society these rules of action demanded obedience on the 
score that they were grounded on direct revelation. In 
tliis way such a connection was established between the 
idea of ‘Pharma’ and revelation, that even in the age of 
the Dharma-tfftstras, which succeeded the Vedie age, the 
sages; who did not claim to he the recipients of direct 
revelation justified the precepts laid down by them on the 
ground that they also were ultimately based on or dedueihle 
from the precepts of the Vedas, and Jaimini, the author 
of the Mimansa aphorisms, declared that 'revelation being 
the root of Pharma, whatever is not (directly or indirectly) 
based on revelation need not be attended to/ 1 But as 1 
lmve indicated, implicit obedience to an external mandate, 
however hallowed it may be by the reverence due to 
revelation, cannot, proceed very long without being followed 
by a rational reflection. My natural inclinations impel 
me to proceed one way ; the -vastras command me to follow 
another ; why should 1 follow the latter course in prefer¬ 
ence to the former ? The question must have suggested 
itself very early in the evolution of Aryan thought and the 
answer was afforded by the differentiation between the 
pleasurable and the good. So, in t he Ka/hopanishad we 
find, ‘The good is diff erent , the pleasurable is different*; 
they both induc e a man to diversJ ^Tq^ ; 

among the two, he who ta kes up t he good a ttaiiys welfare, 
but he who selects the pl easu rable misses it/ 2 It will thus 
appear that two different but interconnected ideas clustered 
around the term Dharma.,( l) foundation on revelation, and 
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(2) condiioivenose to true welfare, and both these ideas are 
conveyed in the definition of Jaimini, ‘Pharma is that 
object of welfare which is indicated by an .injunction.-’ 1 / 
The final end of 'Pharma/ indicated above is distinctly set 
forth by Vasish/ba where he says that 'after studying the 
Vedas, enquiry should be made about ‘Pharma’ with a view 
to the ultimate attainment of permanent welfare (salva¬ 
tion) ; knowing it and regulating one's conduct accordingly, 
the virtuous becomes most commendable in this life or after 
death’ ; a and Kawacla in his Vaueshika Aphorisms expressly 
defines 'Pharma* as the source from which welfare and j 
eventually salvation are realised.’ 8 

The above discussion will make it clear that according 
to the Hindu ideas Mharma' or sacred law contains its 
authority within itself ; the king is not superior to it, but, 
like other human beings, is subject to it. It is authoritative 
because its observance is conduci ve to welfare and ultimately 
to salvation, and its violation is reprehensible because that 
is sure to lead to misery. Within the sphere of sacred law, 
the king has his own function which is partly general and 
partly special in its character ; it is g-eneral in so far as it 
is his duty to obey the law himself like other individuals, 
and it is special in so far as, unlike other individuals, it is 
his duty to enforce its obedience in others to a certain 
extent. The Law is supreme ; the will of the king is not 
its originator, arid its sanction is not derived from any 
extrinsic or accidental agency, for it contains its sanction 
within itself in the certainty that obedience'to law will lead 
to welfare and its violation to misery. It may, however, 
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asked whence does this certainly 


„ arise ? Is it to WJheure does 

he supposed that the law represents commands issuing from '■ 

God whose will upholds them by attaching due reward or 
punishment to actions in conformity with or in violation 
of those commands ? No doubt this may seem to fee the 
most natural standpoint, but, in fact, the Mimausakas who 
may be said to have dealt with the Philosophy of the Law 
did not introduce divine intervention in order to explain 
the fruition of human actions . they maintained that every $f, v !* av of 
action had an invisible force which subsisted even after the 
cessation, of the action, and brought about the due conse¬ 
quence either in this life, or, at any rate, in the life to 
come. This invisible force was designated by them as 
Apurva, which is thus explained by Mr. Oolebrooke than 
whom Uo European writer had better understood the true 
spirit of Hindu Legal Philosophy. “The subject/’says 
W. Colebrooke, “which most engages attention throughout 
the Mimansfi, recurring at every turn, is the invisible or 
spiritual operation of an act of merit, The_ action ori™*; , 
yet tbe con sequence does not immediately arise • a virtue 
meantime subsists unseen, But efficacious to connect the 
consequence with its past and remote cause, and to bring 
about, at a distant period or in another world, the relative 
effect. That unseen virtue is termed dpilrvn, being a 
relation superinduced, not before possessed.” By the 
introduction of this theory of ApArva or invisible force, the 
Mimausakas sought to escape from (he admission of a 
Deu% ex muchirta which they considered to be unnecessary tin 1 Mi- 
or untenable. This has led some to suppose that the v >steul 

Mimansa system of Jaimini was atheistic in its character, 
but Madhavcieharyya in Ins £amkara Viyaya maintains 
that it was not Jar mini's intention to deny the existence of 
God, but merely to show that the nonscript oral arguments 
advanced by the YaLeshikas to establish his existence 



were in themselves insufficient and inconclusive. However 
that may be, this impersonal conception ot : the law bases 
its obligatory character upon the inscrutable authority 
ascribed to the Astras, as explained above, and operates 
upon human will by maintaining that gastric injunctions 
and prohibitions show us the true way and give us the 
sure warning that the adjustment of our actions in 
accordance with them will lead to welfare and theii 
violation to its reverse. 1 

Having thus traced the source of the authority of 
Hindu law in the sanction which it carries along with it, 
law (lifTmnti- i^j- now consider how that portion of it which may he 

utes itself from . . 

rSSSiotia characterised as positive law, and with which we are more 
inj«ucUons' ous directly concerned ill the treatment of our subject, different 
tiates itself from the other portions which deal with 
ceremonial rules and moral and religious injunctions. The 
true explanation of tins is to be found in the special 
function of the King in the Hindu polity. While the law 
directs an individual to do certain things and avoid certain 
others, it directs the King in addition to his other duties 
to take steps that the law may be respected and obeyed, 
and to mete out punishment to those who in violation of 
the law inflict injury upon others $ the positive law may 
be said to comprise that purl, ion .of Hie law the violation 
of which calls for the interposition of the King in order to 
provide an adequate remedy to the injured party, or 

.1 it mav .be added, in tills connection that the S'unkhya system 
agreeil with, hut the Vedanta differed from the Mimausa theory 
.regarding the admissibility of dependence on divine causation in 
explaining' the fruition of human actions. Miidhavaohai-yya iu his 
comruontariea on the 1‘ariWra Smriti tries to reconcile the Vedantie 
and the Mimansaka doctrines by maiti taming that the apparent conflict 
between them on this question should be understood as duo to the 
different unus and scopes of those two systems. 

(ctfpnuvHiff) 
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chastise the delinquent for his transgression, or, in other 
words, it Is that portion of the law which is enforced by 
the King. So Yajhavalkya declares,—“if a person, 
molested bv others in a way which contravenes the Sinriti 
or established usage, complains to the King, that gives 

rise to a topic for a judicial proceeding *” 1 and this 

implies three characteristic elements, viz., ( 1 ) transgression Si? 

of law as laid down in the Srariti or established by usage, conception of 

. positive law 

(•>) injury to some one other than the transgressor, arid 

(* 3 ) intervention of the King* in his judicial capacity. If 

these elements arc duly considered, I hope it will be found 

that; the Hindu conception of positive law was not very A Ustinia u. 

different from the modern or Austiniau conception thereof. 

In the first place it emphasises that ‘law was added 
because of transgressions* • in the second place it shows 
that intervention of the King is called for because and iu 
t?o far as these transgressions cause injury to people other 
than the transgressors 3 and in the third place it indicates 
that whether the transgression be of some rule of action 
laid down in the Smritis or of some established usage, 
in either case it is the intervention of the King, tvhe 
is the protector of the people and dispenser of justice, 
that converts religious or customary law into positive 
law. The only points of difference between the Hindu 
view and modern or Austiniau view are, that while 
according' to the latter view, law, iu its normal form, 
consists of commands issuing from the King, and the 
duty of enforcing the same is a self-imposed duty, accord¬ 
ing to the former view, the law issues from a source superior 
to the King, and the duty of enforcing the same is cast 
upon him from above, so that the infliction of punishment 
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is itself regarded as a Dharnta as indicated in the 
well-known text of Mann, “penalty keeps the people under;) 
control, penalty protects them, penalty remains awake! ) 
when people are asleep, so the wise have recognised punish- / 
meat itself as a fbrm of' D harm a.” 1 

It may be noticed that there is a wide-spread idea, from 
which even well-known writers and reputed scholars are not 
entirely free, that the main fmwtjon of Oriental Empires 
was the gatheting^f taxes and the!levyi nfflt amiies, and 
that they seldomCmiemeddhem the enforcing 

of legal rules ; but so far as India was concerned, a study 
of its ancient institutions, as disclosed in I ho works of the 
sages, at once demonstrates that nothing could be farther 
from the truth; for such a view really reverses the true 
order of things. According to the Hindu conception, it 
was the protection of the people, and not the collection of 
taxes, that was regarded as the principal duty of the King, 
and the administration of justice was one of the principal 
means to keep the people in order and to protect them in 
the proper enjoyment of their rights; of course the King 
had <>,:right to collect taxes, but the right involved .a corres¬ 
ponding obligation to afford protection to those who paid 
them, and whoever failed to discharge the obligation while 
enjoying the advantages of the right was condemned in no 
doubtful terms. Thus Mann declares: “u King who with¬ 
out protecting his subjects collects revenue from them may 
be said to be the collector of all the impurities to which 
they are subject [J to the same effect is the following text 
of Ynjuavalkya which lays down that f whatever sin the 
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people commit being unprotected by the King, half of tha 
goey to the King since ho takes revenue from them.” 1 It 
was, thus, one of the principal duties of the King to ad¬ 
minister justice among his people, For administration of 
justice and maintenance of order go hand in band, and one 
cannot conceive the one without the other, ft was not,- 
however, his function to legislate except in minor matters 
of local or temporary importance.; the general body of the 
law was contained in the s&stras, ami their exposition was 
in the hands of learned Brolmmans who, by reason of 
their piety and intellectual eminence, were specially fitted 
for the task. This is not the place to pause and consider 
how far this bifurcafion of functions was conducive to the 
welfare of the community, but it certainly kept up the idea 
of sacred ness which the Hindus attached to their law as 
emanating from a higher wisdom and not originating from 
the fiat of the royal will, although enforced by the tempo¬ 
ral power which was vested in the King. 

Having thus considered the source from which the 
Hindu Law derives its authority, I will next endeavour to 
lix the limits of my subject by faying down an orderly 
scheme of discussion. The subject is a vast one, and it is 
apparent that it cannot be conveniently treated without 
appropriate arrangement and division. Let us, therefore, 
consider how best we can arrange and divide the subject of 
our discourse. I have already stated that the sphere of 
‘Dharma’, as dealt with in the Dbarma-s&stras, includes a 
good deal more than positive law which furnishes the sub¬ 
ject-matter of jurisprudence; it may, therefore, be reason¬ 
ably inferred that the classification of M)harma > , taken in 
its broadest .sense, as given by. the commentators is not 
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itely to serve the purpose of an adequate classification for 
positive law. Take, for instance, the sixfold division of 
Pharma as stated by Medlmtithi in his commentaries on 
the Institutes of Mann and by Yij hanesw ara in his commen¬ 
taries on the Institutes of Yajuavalkya: Th e six di visions 
of JDlmrina^are—(1^) mV* or duties peculiar to the \ 
severar^’castes, (2) " *n*wir or duties relating to the 
several stages of life, (3) ^roifanrodt or duties appropriate 
to the several castes in relation, to the several stages of life, 
(4) or duties of special quality arising from special 

position, (5) farawh or secondary duties arising, for 
instance, from the nonperformance of primary duties, and 
(6) or duties of general obligation, and it is 

apparent that this classification is not, at all appropriate to 
our purpose, being based upon n principle of division which 
cannot/he adapted to jurisprudence. In the Institutes of 
YiYjnavalkya we find or chapter on positive 

law separated from or chapter on rituals and 

'ov chapter on expiation ,* this division has the 
merit of discriminating positive law- which has to 
be administered or enforced by the King in bis 
judicial capacity from other topics discussed in the Pharma- 
riistras, and is calculated to save a student of 

Hindu jurisprudence from a good deal of confusion ; it 
must, however, be remembered that the chapter on rituals 
is not completely foreign to jurisprudence as there are 
certain rituals, such as marriage and adoption, which 
create juristic relations and thereby produce, in an indirect 
way, certain juristic results. The main question, however, 
is how to divide the subject-mat ter of positive law so as 
to base thereon an orderly treatment of the general 
principles of Hindu jurisprudence. In considering this 
question, one primary distinction at once suggests itself 
to us, viz., the distinction between substantive law and 
adjective law, and it is a distinction which was recognised 
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our jurists, who dealt with adjective law under the 
head of as distinguished from the 

different topics of substantive law which were treated after 
it in the order of discussion. For our purposes, however, 

I propose to deal with substantive law before I take up the 
discussion of adjective law, for some knowledge of the 
former division seems to be a necessary preliminary to the 
proper understanding of the latter. The next question is, 
how to divide the sphere of substantive Law itself ; it 
appears that the principal commentators and writers on 
Hindu law, who have dealt with positive law as a separate 
and relatively independent branch of study, have generally 
followed the division of topics of litigation as given by 
Manii in the following • passage Of these forms of 
action, the first is the recovery of debts ; the others are, 
(&) deposit, (3) sale by one who is not the owner, 
(4) partnership, (5) resumption of gift, (0) nonpayment, of 
wages, (7) transgression of compact, (8) rescission of 
purchase and sale, (9) dispute between the master and , 
the herdsman, (10) boundary-dispute, (11) personal I 
violence, (12) verbal abuse (including defamation), 

(13) theft (including other cognate cases involving deceit), 

(14) violent crimes involving the use of force (such as 
robbery), (15) seduction of women (including adultery), 
(1(>) mutual duties of husband and wife, (17) partition of 
heritage, and (18) gambling and betting,—-these are the 

‘eightee n topics o n which Iitjgg|orr resta ; ”* and Brihaspati 


i 
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said that ff those who were true examiners would find 
these eighteen topics enumerated in the Dharma-a&stras at 
the root of every possible litigious dispute, ” l thereby 
implying that on careful analysis all seemingly different 
causes of action might he resolved into these. No doubt 
it was early recognized that in the diversity of human 
transactions the eighteen topics mentioned above were 
capable of being subdivided into numerous branches as 
X&rada and K/ityayna expressly declared, but the eighteen)- 
fold division was in the main retained with very little 
mod ill cation, perhaps the only modification which is worth 
mentioning being the introduction of a chapter dealing 
with nonservice by one who has accepted service, and of 
another dealing with miscellaneous obligations towards the 
king which did not readily come under any of the topics 
enumerated above, and for the violation of which the king, 
of his own motion, might call the transgressor to account. 
On the whole, therefore, it must be admitted that the 
division of the subject-matter of substantive law into 
eighteen topics, as indicated above, has the sanction of 
antiquity and general recognition, but one cannot fail to 
observe that it does not bear tbe impress of any scientific 
principle of classification, but represents an enumeration 
of. certain causes of action apparently taken at random, 
but, in all probability, chosen and grouped together because 
they frequently arose at that period of social evolution in 
which it was first introduced ; when, however, it was 
adopted by. Man u and sanctioned by his great authority, it 
tended to become stereotyped and was accepted by 
subsequent law-givers without much modification. It, 
therefore, follows that a logical and systematic discussion 
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o£ juristic principles cannot conveniently follow the division 
and arrangement of topics indicated above, although' the 
enumeration of causes of action contained therein may 
serve the purpose of a useful historical landmark showing 
the nature of the disputes that used to come up before a 
Court of Justice in those remote days, and may even be so 
explained as to include within its scope all possible legal 
disputes that may arise at any time. I am thus called 
upon to outline for myself a convenient method 
of arranging the topics of law treated by the lawgivers 
in order that I may adopt it for the purpose of an 
orderly discussion of the principles of Hindu 
jurisprudence, and this I will now proceed to 
do. i. have already noticed the striking distinction 
between the substantive law and the adjective law, and 
stated that in the order of treatment the •former branch 
should find a place before the hitter. Dealing next with 
the substantive law, one is at once reminded of the distinc¬ 
tion drawn by the Roman jurists between the law of 
things (jus quod ad res pertinet) and the law of persons 
(jus quod ad personas pertinet) including within the latter 
branch what the German writers call ‘Fatnilien-rechD or 
the law of the family meaning thereby that portion of the 
substantive law which deals with the special rights and 
obligations arising from special conditions of family 
relationships, and I propose to adopt it as a very convenient, 
though not a scientifically accurate, principle of classifica¬ 
tion. ft should, however, be noted that there has existed 
some doubt; as regards the positions of the law of succession 
and of the law of obligations within this scheme ; as 
regards the law of .succ ess ion, inasmuch as succession is 
one of the modes of acquisition of ownership, 1 consider it 
proper to include it within the part dealing with the law 
of things, although being founded on personal relationship 
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it may have' some affinity to the law of persons, and 
as regards the law of obligations I prefer to class it apart. 

To these must be added the law of. erAvies, which, being 
regarded as a part of the public law, is generally considered 
to be outside the abervementioned divisions ; I am, however, 
disposed to think that as the law of crimes bears a strong 
affinity to the law of torts which, although generally 
regarded as a part of the law of obligations, was not, 
under the Hindu law, sharply discriminated from the same, 
it may not be inconvenient to separate the law ol torts 
from the law of obligations and discuss it along with the 

law of crimes, thereby confining the law.of obligations to 

rights and duties arising from contracts as ^distinguished 
from delicts or wrongs. In the. result, the divisions thus 
obtained may be arranged as follows :— 

A. Substantive law:—(1) The Law of things dealing 
with (a) ownership, (b) pledge, (e) various 
kinds of bailment, and (d) such other rights 
over things as are not included in the above. 

(2) . The law of persons dealing with (&) the law oj 
special status or conditions which may be 
distinguished as (#) parental and quasi* 
parental, (b) marital and quasi-marital, and 
(e) dominical, and (*«-) the law of defective 
status of condition arising cui^ of infancy, 
insanity, etc. 

(3) The law of contractual obligations dealing, for 
instance, with recovery of debts, recovery of 
wages, partnership, suretyship, and transgres¬ 
sion of compact. 

(4) . The law of torts and the law of crimes. 

B. Adjective Law :—Including the law of procedure, 

the law of evidence, and the law of sanctions 
and remedies. 
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Acting upon this arrangement of topics, I. may divide 
and distribute the proposed course of lectures in the 
following way 

Lucre re II.—Ownership: its nature and the modes 
of its acquisition. 

Lecture III.—Transfer of ownership (including the 
law of gift and the law of sale). 

Lecture I\\—The Jaw of prescription. 

Lecture 'V;*—The law of succession. 

Lecture VI.—The law of pledge. 

Lecture VII— The law of bailments and other incor¬ 
poreal rights. 

Lecture VIII—The law relating to parental and 
quasi-parental relationship. 

Lecture IX.—-The law relating to marital and quasi- 
m ari t a 1 relati on sh i p. 

Lecture X.— The law of dominical relation, and the 
law of defective status in general. 

Lecture XL—The law of contractual obligations. 

Lecture XXL—The Jaw of torts and the law of crimes. 

Lecture XIII.— Adjective law. 

Lecture XI V.—Concluding remarks. 

Having thus outlined the scheme of my future lectures, 
I propose to conclude my introductory observations. I have 
not attempted in t his lecture to. anticipate any of the 
discussions which will be elaborated in their proper places 
in the following lectures, for, the introduction of inadequate 
accounts of subjects which will be fully treated afterwards 
is not only superfluous, but may also be productive of 
wrong impressions. All that I can at present do is to 
express a confidence that whoever will patiently follow the 
account of Hindu Iitrisprndence, as contained in the 
following pages, will be convinced that much of the hostile 
aspersion that has been, east against Hindu Law by 
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and prejudice acting and reacting upon each other. 1 do 
not, of course,.mean to assert that Hindu Jurisprudence 
was in all respects as perfect as one could desire, bat I 
hope to be able to $how that, in the main, it will not. com¬ 
pare unfavourably with even the most developed system 
of aueient Jurisprudence, the Rcd&ap. The assertion may 
seem to be somewhat too hold, but I do not see any 
intrinsic improbability about it and I hope that those, who 
know anything about the contributions of the Hindu 
mind in other departments of knowledge, will not meet 
it with irrational scepticism. As regards those who go 
into raptures at the bare mention of the Twelve Tables, 
but shake their heads at the mention of the name of Manu, 
and talk about f feeble civilization 7 and C crnel absurdities’ 
without feeling the absurdity of criticising upon, a subject 
which they had no opportunity to study, I am content to 
leave them to their convictions, and to the satisfaction 
which they derive from the same. 
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Ownership : its nature and the modes op its 

ACQUISITION. 

In the previous lecture I have explained the scope of 
Hindu Jurisprudence, and set forth a scheme for the 
discussion of the various topics which require consideration. 
The first of these topics is ownership, which is acknow¬ 
ledged on all hands to be one of the fundamental juristic 
conceptions common to all systems of law. I will, there¬ 
fore, endeavour to place before you in this lecture an ex¬ 
position of the conception of ownership as understood by 
the Hindu Jurists, and also explain some of the modes 
in which it could be acquired according to the Hindu 
Law-givers. 

In analysing the conception of ownership, we at once 
see that it is based upon the distinction between persons 
and things, and implies a certain peculiar kind of relation 
between them ; this relation, whatever its exact character 
may be, is capable of being viewed' from two different 
stand-points; on tho one hand, we may start with the 
‘persons’ in whom a bundle of rights constituting 
ownership inheres in relation to particular things ; on 
the other hand, we may take up tho ‘things* as they are, 
and view them as subject to a special kind of control from 
particular individuals, which makes ns regard those /things’ 
as tho property of those individuals. The idea which 
underlies the conception of ownership on the 

one hand and the conception of property fam) on tlie other, 
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is fundamontally the same, so that they may be regarded 
jas mutually inter-dependent correlatives connoting two 
| different aspects of the same identical relation ; owner¬ 
ship, therefore, may be said to inhere in persons in 
relation to things ki so far as they are objects of owner¬ 
ship, and, property may be said to characterise things in 
so far as they stand related to persons who are their 
owners. 

The distinction and inter-connection pointed out above 
between the conceptions of ownership and 

property (^) is, I need hardly say, fully recognised and 
explained by Hindu Jurists with their usual analytical 
•subtlety, and they point out that the correct logical 
way of comprehending them both is to regard the one as 
the determ inant of the other, so that if you start with 
ownership as a peculiar condition of the person in whom 
it inheres, it should certainly be regarded as having a 
determinate character in so far as it is related to the 
thing which thereby becomes the property of that person ; 
for ownership in the abstract has no meaning apart from 
its object. I 1 his inter-relation between the conceptions 
of ownership and property is characterised by Hindu 
Jurists as mutual determination, (f^xg *n«0 

I, have introduced, this discussion at the outset in 
oi*der to make it dear that an exposition of one of these 
two conceptions necessarily explains the other, in as much 
as they are but two aspects of the same idea, just as 
fatherhood and sonship which designate the same relation¬ 
ship viewed from opposite sides. 

Having thus explained the inter-relation between 
the conceptions of ownership and property, I will next 
proceed to explain what is meant by them. But before 
I do so, it may not be out of place to observe that although 
ownership inheres in the person, and property in the thing 
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in relation to the owner, neither of them can, in the 
opinion of Siroinani, be regarded as falling* within the 
classification of categories* {qsnt? ) recognised by the 
Vaiseshikas ; an exhaustive enumeration and exposition 
of these categories is beyond the scope of these lectures 
and I do not propose to undertake this task; it will he 
sufficient to point out that what is chiefly meant by this 
remark is that ‘ownership 7 on the one hand, and 'property 11 
on the other, represent a .superinduced relation between 
the person who owns and the thing* that is owned not 
included within the essential attributes, which characterise 
the person and the thing’ respectively ; so that they cannot 
be regarded as attributes (tfunn#) of either the person or 
the tiling. Hence arises the necessity of admitting an 
additional category (t|<nq; ) supplementing 
the sevenfold division of the V'aiseshikas, to indicate 
that the conception of ownership or property is an out- . 
come of social evolution which clothes the persons with a ' 

bundle of rights in relation to things which are.objects of 

ownership. It is, however, unnecessary to enter into tin* 
intricacies of these discussions which can be properly • 
understood only by those who are sufficiently acquainted 
with the Hindu Philosophical systems, and I merely 
indicate them as testifying* to the deep logical insight 
with which the Hindu Jurists pursued these discussions ; 
it may bo easy to scolf at these niceties, but it is not quite 
so easy to understand them or to help admiring the 
subtlety of logical acumen displayed by those who 
introduced them. 

Leaving behind these logical niceties, I will now fieoognised 
proceed to explain what the term property ( ) signifies, ^perty 1 °* 
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Sastra.* If you analyse this definition, you will at once 
find that it consists of two distinct elements which may 
be treated separately, viz. (1) that the idea of property 
is exclusively indicated by the Sastra. ( srr^^lf ), 

and (2) that it signifies fitness for free disposal by the 
person who owns it 1 will now proceed 

deal with these two elements separately, 

(1) According* to. some Hindu Jurists the idea of 


3 

} property is exclusively indicated by Sastras and owners!iip 

f can only be acquired in the modes recognised 

by them. this view is advocated by Dim res wary, 

Jimuteyalmna, and their followers. On the other hand 
Vijnaneswara and his followers maintain that the idea of 

! property has its basis on popular recognit ion without anv 
dependence on "Sastras, thefoEjcct ^f life rules^laid down 
in the Sastras about the modes of acquisition of ownership 
being to collect and prescribe those means of acquisition 
recognised by popular usage that are regarded as commend¬ 
able and as such worthy of being pursued. This latter 
view is denominated as i.e., the doctrine that 

property has its basis on popular recognition. It is not 
possible within the short scope of this lecture to enter 
into a detailed examination of this remarkable controversy, 
and all that I can attempt to do is to present before you 
an idea of the controversy with some of the arguments 
advanced by the disputants in support of their respective 
opinions. The real point in the controversy resolves itself 
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into this :" there arc certain modes of acquiring ownership 
recognised by the people on all hands; they are also the 
modes laid down in the Sastras as leading to acquisition 
of ownership; now, the question is which is prior? 
Do the Sashas merely summarise the modes of acquisition 
of ownership which they hud already recognised in popular 
usage, or does the popular usage merely follow and give 
effect to the Sastric rules laying down the conditions for 
the acquisition of ownership? Dhaveswara and Jimuta- 
vahana advocate the latter view, while Vijnaneswara and 
Mifcra Misra maintain the former. I need hardly say that 
I feel inclined to give preference to the former view as 
more consonant with reason and common sense; let us, 
however, examine some of tjne objections advanced in 
opposition to this view. 

(a) It has been objected that if Witness for free disposal’ 
is what, according to you, characterises the conception 
of property without any reference to the Sastric rules 
regulating the acquisition of ownership, then, how is it 
that you do not ascribe ownership to the thief over the 
stolen articles which are as much within his control as any 
other thing acquired by honest means? It will not do to 
say that the thief cannot freely dispose of the stolen 
articles for fear of detection and consequent punishment, 
for even an honest owner cannot dispose of his property in 
any way he likes, in as much as his power of free disposal 
is to some extent limited by Sastric injunction, as for 
instance, he cannot set fire to his own house so as to burn 
tho houses of his neighbours; in either case the exercise 
of the power of free disposal is in practice limited to some 
extent, but the power is there, and no one eau stop its 
exercise provided the person is prepared to pay the penalty 
for the same. The shortest answer, however, to this 
objection seems to be that it is altogether erroneous to 
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that popular usage recognises the thief as the 
owner of the stolen articles, so that it is unnecessary to 
seek the assistance of Sastrie injunctions to establish that 
theft causes no transfer of property, although the real 
owner, so long a> lie is unable to trace the articles, loses 
his control over them ; if this loss of control argued loss 
of ownership, you might as well maintain that a pevson 
who left his home and went to a distant land, thereby 
lost his ownership over everything which he left behind 
him. 

(//) It may, however, be asked that if the different 
modes of acquisition of ownership are recognised in 
popular usage without any reference to Sastric rules, then 
why is it that the Sastras quite unnecessarily lay down 
those rules prescribing various modes in which ownership 
can be acquired ? Surely, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that the Sastras would undertake the quite unprofitable 
task of repeating without any purpose what is otherwise 
well-known to the people, so that those who assert that the 
various modes of acquisition of. owner-ship are developed 
out of .popular usage and recognised by the- people without 
any reference to the Sastras must explain the object 
which those rules are calculated to serve, and thereby 
justify their insertion into the Sastras. To this it may be 
replied that it cannot be said that even a bare 
of rules which we find recognised by popular 
altogether unprofitable, for a scientific 
of such rules is not without its value, and 
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recognised that a good portion of what is called positive 
law consists of rules collected from popular usage set forth 
in well-defined and systematic forms. Moreover, it may 
be pointed out that, a specification in the Sastras of some 
of the recognised modes of acquisition of ownership does 
not amount to a mere useless repetition of what is already 
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Jiiigecl by popular usage* for it servos the useful 
purpose of enunciating the approved methods of acquisition 
of ownership, and thereby indirectly reprobates those other 
methods of acquiring property which are opposed to 
directions contained in the texts of the Saafras,—in other 
words, although these texts may not exhaustively 
enumerate the methods ot acquiring property which are 
to be gathered from popular usage, yet they may have as 
their object the useful end of regulating human conduct 
by indicating what courses may be pursued, and thereby 
indirectly suggesting' what courses should not be pursued 
by people belonging to the several castes in their endeavour 
to acquire property. 

To illustrate this view, Yimmitrodaya refers to the rule 
laid down in-the Sastras that a man should take his food 
with his face turned towards a particular direction; this 
does not signify that whoever violates this rule does not 
enjoy his meal or satisfy his hunger, but it merely indicates 
that an infringement of the rule is not conducive to 
welfare; similarly, when the Sastras point out certain 
modes of acquiring property -and give specific directions 
about them, it does not follow that ownership will not arise 
unless those directions arc strictly complied with, but all 
.that may be inferred is that a violation of those directions 
is not proper, and should be avoided as far as possible. In 
other words, acquisition of ownership is not an outcome of 
Satiric injunctions ,* they are not creative, if I may use the! 
expression, but are partly illustrative and partly regulative 
in their character. 

Having thus answered the objections of the other side, 
the supporters of the doctrine that the growth of owricr-V^ 
ship is an outcome of social evolution and not a deduction 
from Sastrie injunctions urge that the very fact that the 
conception of ownership is not confined to the people who ' 
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recognise the authoritative character of the Sastras 
furnishes a strong argument in support of their position ; 
this argument seems, at the first sight to be almost 
unanswerable, but it may perhaps be replied that although 
there are people who do not revere the Sastras prevalent 
among lis, yet they have got some authoritative, works 
among them which supply them with their law, so that 
the controversy discussed above does not become impossible 
oven with them. Understood in this wider sense, the 
controversy appears to resolve itself into a question 
regarding the relative priority between the unwritten rules 
about the acquisition of property evolved by the popular 
mind and observed in popular usage, and the written rules 
inculcated, and systematised in authoritative works on 
positive law.. When we come to consider the question 
^carefully from this stand-point, it seems difficult to deny 
that in the order of evolution the unwritten rules evolved 
by the popular'\iniud occupy a prior position, all hough 
they may be subsequently moulded and modified by written 
k Works of acknowledged authority, and this seems to be 
the opinion more widely, recognised among the Hindu 
Jurists. I have already mentioned that \ ijnancswara and 
his followers, such as Mitra Misra, advocate this view; I 
may also add that renowned Mimansakas, such as Guru, 
Kumarila Swami and Parthasaratlii Misra are also of the 
same opinion. 

(2) Having discussed the first of the alleged charac¬ 
teristic elements in the definition of - property mentioned 
above, T now pass on to consider the second element, viz. 
i fitness for free disposal.’ It is important to notice in 
this connection the special significance of the word ( JitnenK” 
used as a part of the above definition ; it is not denied 
that in actual practice it is found that the disposition of 
property by the owner is not absolutely capricious, but is 
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radiated to some extent by the motives furnished by the 
control exercised by the King and by the Sastric 
injunctionsstill this admission does not militate against 
the view that the term ‘ property’ connotes fitness for free 
disposal; for although my dealing with my property may 
not be absolutely unfettered by the considerations indicated 
above, yet that does not imply that I have not got the 
power to deal with my property in any way I like, or, to 
put it in another way, that my ' property’ is not, by its 
very nature, liable to bo disposed of by me according to 
my will. Hence the Viramiirodaya observes that if an 
unrighteous man disposes of his property in a way 
prohibited by the Sastras, ho may be committing a sin by 
reason of his violation of the prohibition, but it cannot be 
said that his action is not an exercise of his proprietary 
right; or, to look at the matter from another stand-point, 
although a man may, and usually does, refrain from 
dealing with his property in a way prohibited by the 
Sastras, it cannot be said that his proprietary right did not 
extend to invest him with the power of acting according 
to Ids pleasure in relation to his property, provided he was 
prepared to undergo the penalty consequent upon the 
infraction of the Sastric prohibition. Hence it follows 
that although in practice one's dealings with one’s property 
are regulated by various considerations, yet the word 
< property’ in its fullest sense connotes fitness for free 
disposal by the owner, and ownership implies, to borrow 
an expression of hr. Holland, a plenary control over its 
object. To illustrate this view the Viramitrodaya 
mentions the simile of a seed which contains within it the 
capacity to germinate and be converted into a sprout; this 
capacity may, in individual cases, be impeded by 
extraneous causes, but still it cannot be said that the 
capacity was not there and the seed was not, by its very 
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similarly an owner may not actually exercise his 
power of dealing with his property imrestrained by the 
extrinsic considerations of prudence and propriety, but that 
does not show that he was not invested with the power of 
disposing of his property according to his inclination, or 
that the term ‘property’ did not connote ‘fitness’ for free 
disposal by the owners. A practical application of this 
characteristic element in the conception of property will he 
found in the oft-quoted dictum of Jinuitavahana that ‘a fact 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts’ ; a father, according 
to Jimutavfvhana, is the full owner of his property and 
his sons do not acquire any co-ownership with him by 
reason of their birth ; now there are certain texts which 
prohibit the father from alienating certain kinds of his 
property without the consent of his sons ; but this prohibi¬ 
tion, argues Jimut avail ana, cannot have the effect of 
invalidating an alienation by the father in violation thereof, 
because the alienation becomes operative by reason of the 
ownership which inheres in (lie father to the exclusion of 
his sons, and‘a fact’, he says, 'cannot be altered by a 
hundred texts.’ 

While explaining the conceptions of ‘ownership’ and 
‘property’ according to the Hindu Jurists, one cannot help 
being struck by the similarity of their views on this, point 
with those of some of the eminent western writers 
on modern Jurisprudence. Thus, in his lectures on 
Jurisprudence, Austin points out 
iitntes of Gains and Justinian, the 
dominion is not defined at all. Things are described ; the 
modes of acquiring property in them are described ; 
servitudes are described ; but of the right of property or 
dominion no direct description is given”, and he himself 
defines the term property or dominion as being “applicable 
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uy right, which gives to the entitled party an indefinite 
power or liberty of using or dealing with the subject.” 
(Lecture. XLV1II). Similarly, Dr. Holland defines owner¬ 
ship as ‘a plenary control over an object’, hut he points out 
at the same 'time^KaTm accordance with the maxim 'sic 
lite.ve tuo ut alienum non lacdas 5 , it must always be 
enjoyed in such away as not to interfere with the rights 
of others. (Chap. XI). It; is hardly necessary to point out 
how closely these defrnilions approach the view of the 
Hindu Jurists which I have tried to lay before you in the 
foregoing exposition. The resemblance is not confined 
merely to the definitions, but also extends to the limitation 
indicated in the latter part of the passage quoted from Dr. 
Holland’s Jurisprudence, for this limitation is ultimately 
reducible to the control exercised bv the king and by the 
gastric injunctions, which is fully recognised by the Hindu 
Jurists, as already pointed out. On the whole, therefore, 
Imav trust that I shall not he accused of an idle pride in 
tho merits, of these discussions introduced by the Hindu 
Jurists, if I affirm that in point of logical subtlety and 
analytical skill they have scarcely been excelled even by 
the most modern exponents of Western Jurisprudence. 

It will be seen that in the above exposition of the 
conceptions of ownership and property I have taken those 
terms in their strictest sense ; it must not, however, be 
thought that the Hindu Jurists did not acknowledge that; 
the unfettered power of using or dealing with one’s own 
property, which constitutes ownership in the strictest sense, 
is susceptible, under special circumstances, of being 
limited or circumscribed to various extents, for, as a matter 
of fact, the Hindu Law does recognise the existence of 
qualified ownership or property, and the restriction upon 
the right of free disposal may even go so far as almost 
to deprive the owner of his right of alienating the property 
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according to Ins choice. Thus, a. Hindu widow succeeding* 
i to the property of her deceased husband cannot ordinarily 
alienate that property except under certain special 
contingencies, which, for the sake jfC conciseness, are 
\ described by the expression ‘legal necessity\ Now, is not 
the widow the owner of the property ? No doubt, she 
is, but her ownership does not fully* correspond to the 
idea which i have tried to explain above, but is ordinarily 
limited to the right of enjoyment of the usufruct without 
detriment to or destruction of the corpus hence this kind 
of qualified property is said to imply fitness for enjoyment.'* 
) as distinguished from fitness for free 

alienation. 

SrikriHhjja’R 4 *So also Srikrishna Tarkalankara expressly recognises 
viovv the existence of various concurrent rights to one and the 

same thing vested in different persons provided there be no 
incompatibility in the co-existence of such rights. He 
thus distinguishes between property of the same kind and 
property of different kinds, and maintains that the 
existence of the property of one kind in a particular person 
is incompatible with, and so excludes, the concurrence of 
the same kind of property in another person (fffh 
), where as there is no such incompatibility 
in the co-existence of different kinds of property in relation 
to the same thing residing in different individuals. This 
position involves the admission of diverse rights inhering 
in different persons constituting different fragments of the 
totality of rights comprised by ownership taken in its 
strictest sense ; when we use the term ‘property’ in relation 
to cases of this description, it is no doubt used in a qualified 
sense; still the question may arise as to who should be 
regarded as the true owner of the thing, for, in strict legal 
parlance one of these persons should be treated as being 
the owner, and the other should be regarded as being 
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ieil with riglits over the object in the ownership of 
the former. In' most oases, the solution of this question 
is not found to be beset with much difficulty, for we can 
generally trace the mode in which these subordinate 
elements of ownership .constituting ‘ jura iu re alieua’ have 
been carved out and transferred to different individuals, 
while the residuary right of ownership has remained where 
it wasM' There may, however, he cases where the question 
may not be altogether free from doubt or difficulty ; as an 
instance, I may refer to the interesting discussion about 
the nature of king’s right in the soil within his dominion, 
which is owned and occupied by private individuals. The 
discussion is contained ill the ' Viswajidadhikarana of the 
Mimausa, and the more widely recognised opinion seems 
to be that the private individuals arc the true owners of j 
the soil, the title of the king being generally limited to 
the right of collecting revenue from them. Nilakantha 
in his Vyavaharamayukha and Srikislma Tarkalahkara in 
his commentary on the D&vabhaga seem to endorse this I 
view and regard the bkomiikas (Landlords) as the real! 
owners -of the soil held by them, while they ascribe to 
the king merely the right to collect revenue from the land¬ 
lords as ^presenting his proper share of the produce of 
the soil to which he becomes entitled by reason of the 
protection which lie affords to them in the peaceful 
enjoyment of their property. Jagannath, however# seems 
to contend that, looking at the origin of the proprietary 
light, this limited conception of the right of the sovereign 
is not justifiable ; he maintains that if ownership primarily 
arose from, first occupation, it would be more reasonable to 
suppose that the sovereign being the stronger party, would 
have the prevalent right, such rights as the subjects 
possessed, being permissive in their character, and termi¬ 
nable at his option by the withdrawal of the permission 
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at the end of the year. It is thus curious to observe that 
the more modern view gives a greater latitude to the rights 
of the sovereign as opposed to the rights of the people, 
and it may not he m?reasonable to presume that this was 
to some extent due to % the influence of foreign domination 
which laid effected an alteration in the conception of 
sovereignty among the Hindus. The perplexity felt by 
Jaganhatha was, however, mainly due to his attempt to go 
to the root of the matter, and determine how originally 
the rights of the, sovereign came to co-exist with the rights 
of the* subjects \ and none of the . various hypotheses which 
suggested themselves appeared to him to be altogether free 
from difficulty. If the ownership of the subject arose from 
occupancy, he argues, why could not the sovereign prevent 
it by his superior power, or if it was due to a grant from 
the sovereign, what was the exact character of the grant ? 
Questions of this kind are essentially speculative and are 
not at all easy to solve, so that the better course seems to 
be to confine our enquiry to the actual state of the ideas 
prevalent in a particular society at a particular stage of its 
evolution ; mid looking, at the .question front this stand-- 
point, it seems that among the Hindus the property of,the 
sovereign to the soil* within his dominion in the occupation 
of private owners had at an early period been confined to 
the right of realising a certain share of the produce as 
revenue, as a recompense for the protection afforded by 
him. The view of Jagannatba that the private owners 
might be regarded as if they wore so many lessees from 
year to year finds very little support from the Dharma- 
sastras which, although they dilate upon the divine 
character of the sovereign and the reverence due. to his 
position, do not furnish any basis for maintaining that he 
was the absolute master of: his territory, free to deal with 
the lands within his dominion in any way he liked to the 
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prejudice of the settled rights of his subjects. It must, 
however, he understood that 1 am not. here -speaking of 
king's private lands over which he had complete and 
absolute control; it may also be that with regard to lands 
within his dominion which had not been 1 appropriated by 
private owners as their own, his right was supreme and 
superseded the claim of his subjects ; but as regards lands 
under private ownership his right was limited by the 
concurrent rights inhering in private owners. [low 
and why the right of the sovereign came to be limited in 
this way it is very difficult to explain, and I think it 
ought to bo enough for us to take note that it. was so. 
“This earth”, gays Jagannatba, “is the cow which grants 
every wish.; she affords property of si hundred various 
kinds (inferior, if the owner need the assent of another 
proprietor—superior, if his right precede assent); while she 
deludes a hundred owners, like a deceiving harlot, with 
the illusion of false enjoyment ; for, in truth, there is no 
other lord of this earth but one, the Supreme Lord/' 

Having thus explained the correlated conceptions of 
ownership and property according to Hindu Jurists, f now 
proceed to deal with some of the m eans of acqui sition 
of ownershjp r ecognised in t he Dh ^imasastras, I have 
already stated that the enunciation of these means con¬ 
tained in the 'Dharmasastras was not meant to he ex¬ 
haustive; hence we find different law-givers giving different 
lists which do not exactly agree. Thus Manu declares : 1 
‘There are seven virtuous means of acquisition of wealth,-^ 
inheritance, gain, purchase, conquest, application (of 
wealth), employment of work and acceptance of gifts from 
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proper persons.’ Gautama gives almost the same list with * 
a little modification when he says that ownership arises \ 
from succession, purchase, partition occupation (of un¬ 
appropriated property) and finding (of hidden treasures 
or the like), to which may be added acceptance of gifts in 
the ease of Brahmins, conquest in the ease of Ksbatriyas, 
commerce and agriculture in the ease of Vaisyas, and 
wages of labour in the case of Sudras. 1 Narad a enters 
into a little more detail, and says that there are twelve 
different modes of acquiring wealth of which three are 
general (i.e., open to all castes), and the rest are peculiar \ 
to the several castes. Succession, gifts of affection, a nd 
marriage presents received with the wife,—these are 
common to all the castes. There are three special 
sources of acquiring wealth in the case of Brahmins which 
are free from stain, vi acceptance of free gifts, perfor¬ 
mance of priestly duties and receipts from disciples; 
similarly there are three special sources of wealth in the 
case of Kshatriyas, vi?., revenue, gains of war and penalties 
of law ; so the Vaisyas acquire wealth in three distinct 
ways, viz.) through agriculture, herdsmanship and com¬ 
merce ; and the Sudras gain wealth by serving the afore¬ 
said three castes. These specific modes of acquiring wealth 
are proper for the several castes, and any eont.avention is 
reprehensible unless forced by pressing necessity. It is 
hardly necessary to poiut. out that although the Dharraa- 
sastras lay down certain modes of acquiring properly as 
specially appropriate-to a particular caste, it is not thereby 
implied that any contravention of these directions will in any 
way affect the growth of ownership ; for instance, if a 
Brahmin instead of following the usual avocations of 
his own caste takes up those of a Vaisya and becomes 
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not be understood that the produce 
of his agriculture will not be his own, for, to adopt the 
terse and at die same time significant expression of 
Jimutavahana, ‘a fact cannot be altered by a hundred 
texts.’ The real meaning of these rules is that such conduct 
as leads to a confusion of functions among the several 
castes is reprehensible unless justified by pressing neces¬ 
sity and ought to be avoided as much as possible. 

I will now proceed to deal with some of the specific 
modes of acquisition of ownership indicated above, and Mof,ea of 

., [, . ., . . , . acquisition of 

among these the first that requires consideration is the ownership. 

one by which ownership is acquired in respect of a thing 
which had no previous owner. This is indicated by the 
word paHgraka which literally means appropriation and is 
explained in the Viranritrodaya as signifying the appro¬ 
priation of previously unappropriated property such as Fari g rah a 0 r 
straw, water, logs of wood, etc., from a forest which is occnpafcio - 
open to the public as not being under the ownership of 
any particular individual. 1 The explanation above quoted 
does not limit the extent of pctTiyrnha, or first appropriation 
as a means of acquisition of ownership, but indicates 
that it can only be effective in respect of things which 
are not already under the ownership of somebody else and 
that at the time when the Viramitrodaya was written, 
the other, and if I may say so, older examples of its 
operation had become obsolete. It will perhaps be under¬ 
stood that iu speaking of these examples, I am referring 
to the acquisition of ownership in a wild animal by the 
person whose arrow strikes it down, and in a previously 
unappropriated field by the person who first reclaims it 
and makes it fit for Cultivation. I have said that these 
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examples had hocome obsolete in the days of the Virami- 
trodaya ; hut this is saying very little, for/as it seems to 
me, they had become obsolete even ill the clays of Maun. 


Manu. Thus in one passage Manu says, “Those who wore versed 

jt in the ancient lore ^regarded this earth as the w r fe of 
its first king Prithn, and they declared that the field 
belonged to him who reclaimed it and the (hunted) 
animal, to him whose arrow struck it down, 1 ’ 7 In this 
passage Manu distinctly traces the origin of ownership 
to what is called oc.cnpo.tio in Roman Law, and 
the way in which he puts it indicates that this 
was a view which was handed down to him from 
the past, but had very little practical application in his 
days when settled ownership was the rule and creation of 
first ownership in things which had no previous owner was 
only heard of in ancient traditions ; it is therefore quite 
natural that we find very little upon this subject in the works 
of our law-givers beyond the enunciation of the general 
rule indicated above. It may, however, be interesting to 
notice that in the case of a hunted animal, Manu ascribes 
ownership to the person whose arrow first strikes it down, 
and the ownership of the land where the game is killed 
does not seem to affect the question. This seems to resemble 
the Roman Law which lays down that it is immaterial 
whether a man takes wild beasts or birds upon bis own 
ground or that of another, and to differ from the English 
Law which does not seem to ascribe ownership to a tres¬ 
passer who kills game on another person’s land. 

1 have already pointed out that Manu declared that 
according to ancient tradition ownership in a field belonged 
to him who first-reclaimed it and brought it under culti- 
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Sit* William Markby, however, observes that <c we 
example of occupancy without ownership in the 
(so-called) Institutes of Manu. The ownership of culti¬ 
vated land (as distinguished from the homestead and the 
pasture attached thereto) is not mentioned in that work; 
and as there are no rules as to how such land is to be 
disposed of when the family breaks up, it seems clear that 
when that book was written it was not owned but only 
occupied.'” I must confess that I find it extremely difficult 
to follow these observations, and it seems to me quite 
clear that there is no foundation for them. Manu dis¬ 
tinctly speaks of the ownership of cultivated lands, and 
says that, according to ancient tradition, it arose originally 
from the reclamation of previously unappropriated waste 
lands he further declares that as between the person to 
whom the field belongs and another who sows his seeds in 
it, the crops belong, to the former, in the absence of a 
special contract under which both may become sharers in 

the produce, 1 -a proposition which may be compared 

to the well-known maxim ( qmcqmil plantatur solo solo 
cedit. In fact, Manu speaks more often about the 
ownership of cultivated fields than about the ownership of 
homestead and pasture grounds. I may, therefore, take 
this opportunity to warn you once for all. against accepting 
upon trust the remarks of foreign writers upon Hindu 
Law, who, however eminent and able they may be in other 
respects, had very little first-hand knowledge of the subject 
of their discussion. I need hardly say that I have the 
highest respect for the spirit of research which these 
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writers have evinced, but the materials at their command 
have often been of a very limited character, and very few 
of us, I am sorry to say, have taken the trouble to pursue 
their enquiries and correct, their mistakes where necessary. 

The next topic to which I will now turn is 
the findingyof hidden treasures or the like, of wliich the 
owner is unknown. 1 The law regarding treasure-trove isv 
thus stated by Yajnavalkya:—If the king discovers the) 
treasure-trove, then he will take half and distribute the 
other half among Brahmans ; if a learned Brahman finds 
it, then he may keep the whole himself; in other cases, 
the king will give one-sixth to the finder, and take the rest 
himself; but if the finder does not bring the fact to the 
notice of the king, then he will, on coming to know of it, 
extract the whole and also punish the finder. To this 
Mitakshara adds, ou the authority of Mann, that even in 
such a case if the real owner comes forward and establishes 
liTs title, the king will restore the treasure to him after 
retaining one-sixth or one-twelfth for himself, or, according 
to Nilakantha one-fourth for himself and one-twelfth for 
the finder. This latter direction clearly indicates that a 
treasure-trove must not, be regarded as a res nnlUm, for 
although it may have remained unclaimed for a long time, 
still that cannot have the effect of extinguishing the title 
of the real owner; at the utmost it can give rise to a 
presumption of abandonment which, however, is capable of 
being rebutted by the real owner. 

It may be interesting to compare these rules with those 
of the Roman Law and of the English Law upon the 
subject. According to the Roman Law, if any treasure 
was found by the owner of the land where it lay concealed, 
he could keep the whole of ft himself; if another person 
found it, the finder and the owner of the land divided it, 
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English Law, however, neither the 
of the land had any interest in it, 
but it belonged entirely to the crown, and it was an offence 
not to give notice of its discovery. I may be wrong, but it 
strikes me that, taken as a whole, the rules laid down in 
the Hindu Law reconcile the rights of the king to un¬ 
claimed property within his dominion with the natural 
expectations of the finder, which both the Roman Law 
and the English Law fail to do. 

I may "mention that there is a clear distinction between 
treasure-Jmyp and articles lost,by the owner and found by\ 
a stranger; the distinction consists in this, that in the 
ease of the former all hope of tracing the owner is lost, 
while in the case of the latter it is not so. Hence, in the 
case of lost articles .found by a stranger, the Hindu Law 
directs that the king must detain them in safe custody for 
some time awaiting the appearance of the owner to claim 
them ; if, however, nobody appears within that time to claim 
those articles, then the king may appropriate them for 
his own use after making' over one-fourth to the finder. 
The period of detention is differently given, somewhere 
as one year and somewhere as three years, and the 
difference is reconciled by laying down that where the 
owner appears within one year he will get Ids articles 
back without any deduction, but. where he comes forward 
after one year and within three years, the king will retain 
a small share as a charge for the detention out of which lie 
will make over one-fourth to the finder. Here the 
Mitakshara adds a note that if the owner comes forward 
even after three years, and establishes his claim, the king 
shall restore the articles or their equivalents to him, for 
title, according to the Mitakshava, cannot be lost by mere 
lapse of time. It is not necessary to consider the rules 
laid down upon the subject in the western legal systems. 
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but ifc may be said without hesitation that the rules of (t;ho 
Hindu Law indicated above are on the whole as just and 
equitable as any that are to be found in the western systems 
of Law. 

I will next consider f<if5fcT or conquest as a source of 
acquisition of property, According to tlie Rom an La w 
the property of the enemy was regarded as res nmliuti, so 
that the victorious party could deal with it in any way 
they liked. Pressed to its fullest extent it leads to the 
conclusion that even the prop erty of private indiv iduals in 

a conquere d c ountry can.he freely disposed of by the 

conquering state, and no private rights can be set up 
against it. Our Hindu Law* however, did not recognise 
this fiction which is founded upon the assumption that 
the institution of private property- falls into abeyance 
upon the 'outbreak of hostilities and explains a simple 
fact by what is less simple and less easily under¬ 
stood. According to the Hindu Law, conquest is au 
independent source of acquisition of ownership, and we 
need not seek to explain it by introducing the diction that 
the ownership of the conqueror arises from a soft of 
‘occupatio’ in relation to the enemy’s property which, so 
far as the conqueror is concerned is to he regarded as no 
body's property. Then further, the conquest, according 
to the Hindu Law, did not sweep away all private rights, 
its only effect being to invest the victorious king with the 
rights (and, I may add, with the obligations also) of the 
vanquished king, so that although the former might claim 
full ownership in the exclusive property of the latter, his 
right, so far as the property of the subjects were concerned, 
did not extend to anything more than the right of collect¬ 
ing revenue from them. So, Srikmhna Tarkalankara 
distinctly says that the property ( ^ ) of a particular kind , 
only excludes the property of the same kind (inhering in 
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/which implies that a king by bis conquest acquires 
the right of receiving revenue from the subjects 
of the conquered territory in relation to property lying 
within it which lias devolved upon them by inheritance 
or otherwise 1 , and Yajnavalkya broadly enjoins that 
‘ a king bringing under his control a foreign territory 
becomes subject to the very same duties as are cast upon 
him in protecting his own state/ Referring to the fact 
that the rules which International Jurisprudence delives 
from the positions of Roman Law, indicated above, ‘ have 
sometimes been stigmatised as needlessly indulgent to the 
ferocity and cupidity of combatants/ Sir Henry Maine 
observes that'those who pass such strictures are unacquainted 
with the history of wars/ and ( are consequently ignorant 
how. great an exploit it is to command obedience fora 
rule of any kind / that may be quite true ,* but the end of 
law is, i suppose, to curb and control the natural passions 
of men, and we may sometimes be too prone to assume 
that they do not admit of any further regulation than 
what we already, find ; at any rate we may be justly p£oi*d 
that-the. Hindu Law was less indulgent to the feiy^hty 
and cupidity of combatants and Sir Henry Maine, when 
he talked glibly of the ‘feeble civilization’ of the Hindus 
might well have taken notice of this. 

ROT or application of already existing property is 
a source of new acquisition. Thus, if a field produces crops 
or a domestic animal bears offspring, the produce in each 
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wise belongs to the owner of the field or the animal unless 
there has been some previous agreement modifying* the 
general rule. This corresponds to what is called * aeoessio 3 
in the Roman Law. 

An analogous instance is furnished by what is called 
alluvion. The rules of the Hindu Law upon the subject 
seem to have been these :—if a river which flows between 
two villages and forms the boundary between them 
encroaches upon one bank and attaches newly formed 
land to another> then the owner of the bank on which the 
formation takes place becomes entitled to it as an accretion 
to his property; this sort of gain is characterised by 
Brihaspati as a gain due to good fortune; he also lays 
down an exception to the rule, ancl says that where by 
the force of the current of a stream a field with crops 
standing on it is detached from the main land, there the 
rights of the original owner remain unaffected by the 
change; on this the Viramitrodaya observes that the 
exception only applies to the standing crops and after 
they are reaped, the.rule of., accretion holds good ; where, 
however, there is no; question of accretion and the rivei 
after having inundated the lands on its bank again recedes, 
there, Narada says, the former ownership continues over 
its old site, its position beiug determined,'in the absence 
of old land marks, by inference based upon other evidence. 
It will be observed that those rules clearly recognise the 
acquisition of land by right of contiguous ac cre tion, and 
nothing depends, so.far as this right is concerned, on the 
gradual or sudden nature of the change, which, according 
to the English Law and the rules introduced in India by 
Regulation XI of 1825, seems to furnish the guiding 
principle on this question. An accession to one’s land by 
the recession of the river was treated as if it were a gift 
made by the river due. to the good luck of the riparian 
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del it made no difference whether it came all on a 
sudden or gradually by slow and imperceptible advance. 
The Roman Law also does not seem to haverecognised 
this distinction, and a careful comparison will show that 
the rules laid down in that system upon this subject have 
many points of resemblance to those indicated above. 

Dealing with the question of accession one is reminded 
of the question also discussed in the Roman Law of the 
extent of the right of a person building a house upon the 
land of anotheq with his own materials. On this, ISarada- 
Jays down that a person who pays rent to the owner of the 
land and lives there by building a house upon it, may, 
when he is required to leave the land, take away the 
materials with which be built the house; where, however, 
no rent was paid, ancl there was no special contract about 
the removal of the materials, there the builder of the house 
being evicted from the land cannot take the materials 
away with him, and must leave them behind for the owner 
of the land. These rules are, on ..the whole, fair and 
reasonable, for the only ease where the builder of the house, 
loses the materials is where he did not pay for the occupa¬ 
tion of the land and erected the house without the consent 
of the owner of the land and without entering into any 
previous understanding with him regarding the future 
disposal of the house or its materials ; in such a case it 
may well be presumed that the builder knowingly accepted 
the risk of losing the house and its materials on his eviction 
from the land; at any rate these provisions are less severe 
than those of the English Law which by a somewhat 
stringent application of the maxim f quiequid plantatur 
solo solocedit'' allow the land-owner to sweep off everything 
that is attached to his land. 

Here I propose to conclude the present lecture. Among 
the other sources of acquisition of ownership, or 
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employment of work does not require any special treatment; 
the receipt of remuneration for work done being generally 
the result of a sort of contractual obligation to which I 
will devote one of my future lectures. The next three 
lectures will, be devoted to the law bearing upon some of 
the most important sources of what I may call derivative 
acquisition of ownership viz* t the law of transfer, the law 
of prescription, and the law of succession. 
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In this lecture I propose to deal with the law of 
transfer of ownership by a voluntary act on the part of 
the owner. Prescription, which also effects a transfer of 
ownership, but is based not upon an act but upon an 
omissjonjif the owner, will be discussed in the next lecture; 
- and Succession, which does not depend upon any voluntary 
act or omission on the part of the previous owner, will be 
treated in the lecture after that. 

In dealing* with voluntary transfer of ownership, we 
come across i avo distin ct types of it, viz., sale and gift, and 
they typify all acts of translation of ownership liy the * act 
of the owner with or without consideration. Where the 
j owner parts with his ownership for a consideration, i.e., in 
< exchange for some substantial benefit conferred or promised 
to be conferred, the act amounts to an act of sale ; where, 
I' however, there is no such consideration, the act of the 
\ owner m parting with his property is an act of gift. A 
little consideration will shew that these two transactions 
(i.e., gift and sale) have a ^common basis - in both, the 
transfer is a voluntary one and proceeds from an act of 
the previous owner intended to effectuate a translation of 
ownership from him to some body else, and hence it is but 
natural that many of the principles which govern them 
must be common to them both. I shall therefore begin 
with the simpler of the two transactions, viz., an act of 
gift, and discuss the principles bearing upon it, and I 
shall then supplement the discussion by dealing with those 
peculiar incidents of an act of sale which require separate 
consideration. 
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Gift may be defined as the renunciation of 


property in favour of a sentient being 1 having the result 


Essential a of 
a valid #iffc. 


of extinguishing the ownership of the donor and creating 
ownership in the donee. (^ 

)• If we analyse this definition, it 
will be found that it is required that there must be a 
doner, a donee, a proper object of gift, and a transaction 
involving certain formalities. Let us now' consider, what, 
according to the Hindu Law, are the essentials of. a valid 
gift. 


Nature of the transaction and iU attendant formalities ,— 
Formalities : j j haye that a gift involves a renunciation of 
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) property on the part of the donor in favour oi jinothei 
person. But is mere renunciation on the part of the donor 
sufficient to invest the person, in whose favour the renun¬ 
ciation is made, with ownership of the property given 
without a corresponding act on his part accepting the gift, 
or, to put it shortly, is ownership transferred to the donee 
without acceptance ? The question is not free from 
difficulty, as it has formed the subject of a well-known 
controversy between the Hayabhaga and the Mitakshata 
Schools. Jimutavahana maintains that property is not 
created by acceptance on the part of the donee, but by 
gift on. the part of the donor, and he argues that if it had 
been otherwise, then, since the root da signifies the 
extinction of ownership in one and creation of ownership 
in another, the acceptor would have been called the donor,* 
it is true that the Sanskrit word for acceptance is *?tarr, 
which signifies the reduction into one’s property of a 
thing which was not so before, but it implies no more 
than this that though property had already arisen from 
the act of gift, still it. is now by the act of the donee 
subsequently recognising it for his own, rendered liable to 
free disposal. The argument, which I have tried to 
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above ; is based upon the peculiarities of Sanskrit 
, and I cannot hope to be able to make it clear 
to those of you who arc not sufficiently acquainted with 
the niceties of that language; moreover; it does not seem 
to tne to be at all conclusive; for, as Viramitrodaya has 
shown, it is not at all impossible to explain the grammati¬ 
cal construction of the word ‘?icu’ which means a donor, 
without accepting the proposition that transmutation of 
ownership takes place even before , the acceptance of the 
gift. The real hone of contention seems to be this : 
the donor being the owner of the property, it ought to be 
taken that he has got the right to devest himself of that 
ownership without the concurrence of any body else ; but 
can he at the same time invest the donee with, ownership 
without his concurrence? Now, in eases where gift and 
acceptance take place simultaneously, the problem suggested 
above creates no practical difficulty, for the two acts being 
concurrent and simultaneous, it makes no practical difference 
whether you say that it is'fche acceptance which following 
upon the gift causes the transmutation of ownership or that 
it is the gift which transfers the ownership from the donor 
to the donee ; but the acceptance following upon it takes 
the ownership up, so to say, and makes it subject to deter¬ 
minate enjoyment. Where, however, there is a clear inter¬ 
val between the gift by the donor and the acceptance or 
non-acceptance of it by the donee, as the case may be, the 
question assumes practical importance, and requires definite 
solution. Now, according to Jimutavahana, ownership is 
transferred to the donee by the very act of the donor, but j 
it is liable to be defeated by the refusal of the donee to 
accept the gift, or to he perfected by his acceptance thereof, 
so that in the interval between the gift and its acceptance 
or non-acceptance, as the case may be, the donee is vested 
with an inchoate ownership which is either perfected or 
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defeated on the donee either accepting or refusing to accept 
the gift. Vijnaneswara and his followers, however, are of 
opinion, that although the donor may, by his act, divest 
himself of ownership over a, particular property, he cannot, 
at his option, invest another person with ownership without 
the consent of the latter, so that in the interval between 
the gift and its acceptance or non-acceptance the object of 
gift does not become the property of the donee. The prin¬ 
cipal objection against the former view is that at the time 
when the gift is made, it cannot he pronounced for certain 
whether the donee will or will not accept the gift, so that 
the completion of the transfer of ownership hinges upon an 
uncertain contingency at that time, and if that be so, why 
should you say that the gift alone is sufficient to cause a 
transmutation of the ownership from the donor to the 
donee? Does not your own position involve that the gift 
is not the sole cause of the transfer, but (or 

antecedent absence of acceptance, which implies subsequent 
acceptance), to use the language of the Naiyayikas, is also 
an auxiliary cause ? And if you accept this, is it not 
better to avoid this sort of circuitous exposition and admit 
that the donee is not invested with ownership until he 
accepts the gift ? The real difficulty of the latter view 
seems, however, to be this;—the donor can, by the act of 
gift, divest himself of the ownership over the property 
given ; if by that act the donee is not invested with owner¬ 
ship, in whom does the ownership inhere during the interval 
between the gift and its acceptance or non-acceptance by 
the donee ? Does it become a res as to become 

liable to be appropriated by any person who may choose to. 
take possession of it ? To this Viramitrodaya replies, that 
this difficulty does not really arise, for although the donor 
may lose his ownership in so far as it involves the right 

of free disposal,, he does not lose his right of custody 
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) which prevents any one * besides 
tile donee from taking possession of it; otherwise, by 
assuming* that the donee becomes the owner although ho 
may know nothing about the gift, you are forced to admit, 
in case of his ultimate refusal to accept, that the ownership 
did arise only to be extinguished upon this refusal, an 
admission which would involve the fault of complexity of 
assumptions (afk^r). I need not, however, attempt to 
decide upon the relative merits of these two views; it is 
enough for my purpose that I have given you an idea of 
the difference that exists between the Dayabhaga and the 
Mitakshara Schools upon this question, and I hope, I have 
also incidentally shown what amount of logical subtlety 
these Hindu Jurists brought to bear upon discussions of 
this kind. 

Acceptance, as Mitakshara points out, may be of three 
kinds, mental, verbal, and corporeal: mental acceptance 
consists of a determination of the mind regarding the 
property as, one’s own ; verbal acceptance is that mental 
state which finds expression in such words as f this is mine ’ 
or the like, intimating the acceptance of the gift; corporeal 
acceptance in constituted by the assumption of possession 
or some sort of corporeal control over the object of 
gift denoting the mental acceptance of the gift. In 
the case of movable property, the three kinds of acceptance 
explained above may take place at once, but in the case 
of immovable property, there can be no corporeal accept¬ 
ance without some enjoyment of the produce, which 
cannot often take place all at once; hence the question 
may arise whether a gjft can become complete without 
corpoteal'acceptance, or in other words, without assumption 
of possession, which, iii the case of land, involves at least 
some little enjoyment of its produce. Dealiug* with this 
question Mr. May no observed that c few propositions have* 
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boon laid down with more conti.denee than the doctrine 
that under Hindu Law a gift is invalid without possession/ 
‘Yet/ he correctly points out, ‘Hindu Law, properly so 
called, appears to lay little stress on any such as specially 
applicable to gifts 1 . He then extracts a passage from 
Mitakshara to shew what its position really is, and I think 
1 may also quote that passage here in order to enable you 
to sec whether the position that gift is invalid without 
possession is itself valid. After remarking that acceptance 
may be of three kinds, and explaining them in the way 
already stated by me, the author of Mitakshara goes on to 
observe that ‘in the case of land, as there can be no 
corporeal acceptance witlibii t produce, 

it mustlGiTaccompalned. by “some little possession ; other¬ 
wise/ says he, ‘the gift, sale or other transfer is not com¬ 
plete. A title, therefore, without corporeal acceptance 
consisting of the enjoyment of produce, is weaker than a 
title accompanied by it- or with such corporeal acceptance. 
But such is the case only where, of these two, the priority 
is \mdistinguishable; but when it is ascertained which is 
first in point date, and which is posterior, then the simple 
prior title affords the stronger evidence. Or the inter¬ 
pretation may be as follows :— 

‘Evidence is said to consist of documents, possession, 
and witnesses.’ This having been premised as the 
general rule, the texts ‘a, little is more powerful than 
possession unaccompanied by hereditary succession’ and 
•‘where there is not the least possession, there a title is not 
sufficient/ have been propounded to point out to which the 
superiority belongs, where the three descriptions of 
evidence meet/ The above extract makes it quite clear 
that in the opinion of Vijnaneswar delivery of possession/ 
waa not absolutely essential to constitute a valid gift, but\ 
it is necessary to remember that a gift unaccompanied by 
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possession is of a very risky kind, because, in a case of 
conflict between two apparent titles, in the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary, that which is aecompained by 
possession must prevail. 

It seems to me that the position indicated above with 
regard to the relation between transfer^of ownership and 
delivery of possession is eminently logical and reasonable ; 
the transfer of ownership is the result of the manifestation 
of intention on the part of the transferor to part with the 
ownership in presenti in favour of another who thereupon 
accepts the situation, agrees to become the owner, and 
does, by the combined effect of renunciation (to) on the 
one hand and appropriation on the other, become 

the owner. Assumption of possession and enjoyment of 
usufruct arc not factors essentially requisite to complete 
the transfer of ownership, but they are acts indicative of 
an existing ownership which they seem to presuppose. It 
is true that a transfer of ownership unless coupled with 
or followed by a transfer of possession is a very risky 
affair; in the first place, the transfer o£ ownership in such 
a ease is often very difficult to prove • in the second place 
this state of things, if it continues for some time, may 
very naturally give rise to a presumption that the person 
who has not got possession must have parted with any 
title that he might have acquired, and in the third 
place, in a case of conflicting claims, in the absence 
of any other test, the title which is coupled with 
* possession must prevail ,• yet it cannot be doubted that 
| delivery of possession need not be a necessary condition 
Ito the transfer of ownership which can bh accomplished 
even without it by the co-ordinated desire of- the 
transferor and the transferee ; and a system of law' 
which perceived the real relation between the two 
things, and viewed them in their time light must be 
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admitted to have advanced very far in the development 
of juristic idoas. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that according’ 
to the Roman Law property eon Id not be transferred hv 
mere agreement unless it was aecompaiued by delivery of 
possession; ‘Traditionibus -et usucapionibtis, non rmidis p metis 
dominia trauferentus.’ (Codex Just, iv 3,&0). According to 
Mahomedan Law too, there can be no gift without 
delivery of seisin, and it is difficult, as Sir W. Markby 
observes, to say when the idea of transferring ownership 
without transferring possession became familiar in modern 
law. ‘To some minds,’ says he, ‘it can scarcely be said 
to be familiar still.’ Thus he points out that ‘Heineccius 
solemnly declared it to be a universal maxim of law that 
there can be no acquisition of ownership without tradition, 
and, an English lawyer, Mr. Serjeant Manning, has made 
a similar assertion’;. it is therefore highly interesting to 
notice that more than a thousand years ago our Hindu 
Jurists correctly grasped the true relation between aliena¬ 
tion and transfer of possession which has escaped the 
analysis oFeven some of the modem European lawyers; 
the inability to conceive transfer of ownership without 
delivery of possession betrays an imperfect power of 
abstraction from which the subtle minds of the Hindu 
Jurists were entirely fvee. 

I shall now turn to the other formalities of a transfer 
prescribed by the Hindu Law; It does not appear that 
with regard to the transfer of movable property, arjy 
particular formality was required beyond what has been 
already mentioned ; but with regard to land the Mitakshara 

quotes an anonymous text which lays down that ‘land. 

passes by six formalities; by consent of co-villagers, of 
kinsmen, of neighbours and of heirs, and by gift of gold * 
and water ’; in explaining this text the Mitakshara says 
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‘that the consent of the co-villagers is required for the 
publicity of the transaction, since it is provided that, 
'acceptance of a gift, especially of land, should be public; 
but the transaction is not invalid without their consent, and 
the approbation of neighbours (residing near the boundary) 
serves to obviate any dispute concerning the boundary 9 j as 
regards the other formalities, I shall explain their purpose 
according to the Mitakshara after I have done with these. 

Turning, then, to the consent of the co-villagers and 
of the neig hbours, I may observethatTEie grounds “'on 
which thewrequirement is explained by the Mitakshara 
cannot be said to bo far-fetched or unreasonable; it is but 
natural that one should desire that the transfer of the 
most important, property which one could possess should 
be attended by certainty and notoriety, and for that pur¬ 
pose nothing could be better than to require that at the 
time of the transfer the consent of the co-villagers and 
of the neighbouring land-holders should be obtained so as 
to give publicity to the transaction, as well as to obviate 
the chance of a future dispute. Mr. Mayne, however, 
suggests that these requirements might probably be the 
relics of a still older system iu which r the rights of a 
family iu their property f were limited by the rights of 
others outside the family\ It is not at all easy to specu¬ 
late upon a subject like this with any amount of con¬ 
fidence, but if we consider the formalities of a 
'maneipatio’ under the Roman Law which was the mode 
of conveyance by which Res Mancipi including land and 
some other commodities very highly valued by the early 
Romans were transferred before Justinian allowed its 
place to be taken by tradition or delivery of possession, and 
compare them with the requirements of Hindu Law' as 
noticed afeove, we may trace a certain amount of resemblance 
between the two systems which may not be altogether 
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accidental. Referring to the requirement of five witnesses 
besides the actual patties in a Roman Mancipation, Sir 
William Markby observes that the number is, he thinks, 
/nothto be referred to the imperfection of oral testimony, 
but to the requirement that, the transfer should take place 
in the presence of and be consented to by the community 
at, large, whom these five persons may be taken to re¬ 
present 5 ; it cannot be said that a similar interpretation 
cannot be placed upon the original requirement of the 
consent of the co-villagers and the neighbouring land- 
owners as laid down in the text cited above; but, however 
that may be, it is quite clear that that interpretation had 
long been, forgotten in the days of the Mitakshara, and 
the explanations which that book furnishes are those which 
suggest themselves to one who lives is a progressive society 
which has outlived the stage of communal ownership. 

Tinning next to the requirement of the consent of 
k insmen and heirs, it will be observed that kinsHip and 
heirship may or may not involve co-ownership; where the 
heirs and kinsmen are not co-owners, their consent, says 
the Mitakshara, is required for the facility of the transaction 
by obviating the possibility of any future dispute about 
the character of the property and the nature of the right 
of the transferor; in such a case the transferor has full 
power of alienation and the transaction is consequently 
valid even without the consent of those kinsmen; Apararka 
goes further and says that the object of requiring the 
consent of such kinsmen is to indicate that where they are 
not unfit or indifferent, an alienation of immovable property 
should be made in their favour and not in favour of 
strangers. 1 Where, however, the heirs and kinsmen whose 
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o£ that consent will depend upon the nature of the 
co-ownership which/ as it is well-known, is differently 
conceived by the Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga Schools 
of Hindu Law. As I propose to discuss the subject more 
fully in a future lecture, I refrain from dwelling upon it 
at this place beyond pointing out that the conception of 
joint ownership of the members of an undivided family 
under the Mitakshara school is fundamentally different 
from that under the Dayabhaga School, and the result is 
that while an alienation of the joint property or any por¬ 
tion thereof by a Mitakshara co-parcener without the 
consent of the other co-parceners is generally regarded as 
invalid, a similar alienation by a Dayabhaga co-parcener is 
regarded as valid and operates to the extent of the share 
which belongs to that individual according to the Daya¬ 
bhaga conception of joint ownership. 

next formality that retires consideration is the Gift of sold 
glit -Lilgyi a »d.wafreraccompanying an act of alienation of and watt,r: Its 
immovable property. One would have wondered what it ££& 
meant, were it not for the explanation furnished by the e * pli ‘ nat ' ion> 
Mitakshara which runs as follows: ‘Since the sale of 
immovables is forbidden (“In regard to the immovable 
estate, sale is not allowed; it may be mortgaged by 
consent of parties interested"); and since donation is 
praised . ("Both lie who accepts land and he who gives it 
are performers of a holy deed and shall go to a region of 
bliss"); if a sale must be made, it should be conducted for 
the transfer of immovable property in the form of a gift, 
delivering with it gold and water (to ratify the donation)’. 

It may here be interesting to pause for a moment and 
consider the special significance of the explanation given 
above, for it illustrates the tenacity with which old for- 
malities.oliiig.to their existence even after the ground of 
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their origin has ceased to exist. Under the early Hindu 
Law it seems that a sale of immovable property was not 
allowed to be made, but a gift of it for spiritual benefit 
of the doner was not similarly restrained, but was on the 
other hand, commended as a meritorious act ; hence when 
under the growing' exigencies of the community a sale of 
land came to be tolerated, it was not yet looked upon as 
altogether free from stain ; and was made to resemble in 
its form an act of free gift; this purpose was served by the 
accompaniment of gift of gold and water by the vendor 
which symbolised, as it were, the ratification of a gift. 
Gradually, however, it has fallen into disuse, and nobody 

would have known anything about it but for the passage 

in the Mitakshara to which I have referred above. 


to gift : its 
parallel in 
the Roman 
Mancipation . 


gale This assimilation of a sale to an act of gift has got its 

assimilated | parallel in the Roman Mancipation, but there it was not a 
t0ff sale that was assimilated to a gift, but a gift was made 

to resemble an act of sale. The formalities of mancipation 
are thus described by Gains : “Mancipation is effected in 
the presence of not less than five witnesses who must be 
Roman citizens of the age of puberty, and also in the 
presence of another person of the same condition, who holds 
a pair of scales, and hence is called hhripens. Ihe pur¬ 
chaser taking hold of the thing says and affirms This thing 
is mine, ex jure Quint-t uni, and it is purchased by me with 
this piece of copper and these scales’. He then strikes the 
scale with the piece of money, and gives it to the seller as 
a symbol of the price” It will be remembered that under 
the early Roman Law, till the modification introduced by 
Justinian Be# Mancipi including solum Itaiieum could 
only be transferred by the formalities of a mancipation; 
what, then, do these formalities signify ? I have already 
indicated the original purpose which the presence of 
the five witnesses was perhaps designed to fulfil; 
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what was the .significance of the presence of that 
peculiar personage, the Lib ripens, with his pair of 
scales, and what did the ceremony of striking the scales 
with a copper coin symbolise ? It seems pretty clear that 
the ceremonies described above closely simulated an actual 
sale with the accompaniment of payment of price \ the 
Libripens was there with his pair of scales to weigh, as it 
were, the coins payable as price, and the striking of the 
scale with a piece of money was emblematic of their pay¬ 
ment ; the question is, why, when no sale was actually 
in contemplation, as in the case of a gift or of that particu¬ 
lar form of testamentary devise which was known as the 
testament per aes el Hiram , did the ceremonies simulate 
those of an actual sale including the payment of price ? 
The explanation seems to be this : free alienation of im¬ 
movable property was not favoured by any system of 
ancient law, but in course of time the old. restraints on 
alienation were gradually relaxed in order to meet the 
demands of a progressive community undergoing social 
and economic modifications ; it however so happened that 
the course pursued by one community in gradually remov¬ 
ing the old impediments to alienation did not always agree 
with that followed by another, although both were ulti¬ 
mately moving towards one and the same destination. I 
have already explained that under the Hindu Law' the 
first move was made in favour of an act of gift, which 
being regarded as a pious act was excepted from the 
general restraint on alienation of immovable property, and 
gradually, when a sale for price came to be tolerated, it 
appeared, as far as possible, under the garb of a gift ; 
under the Roman LaV, however, the course of transition 
seems to have boon different ; there the first exception 
seems to have been made in favour of a sale for valuable 
consideration, and when gradually other kinds of alienation 
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began to be introduced, they simulated in outward appear¬ 
ance a sale for price, and that appearance was kept up, 
even when its original significance had been forgotten, by 
the presence of the libripens with his pair of scales and 
the striking of the scales with a piece of copper which 
served to symbolise the payment of price although no 
payment was actually intended. The difference above set 
forth, therefore, indicates different lines of progress towards 
free alienation ; among the Hindus tlie"first step was taken 
h\ favour of pious -gifts ; among the Romans sales for 
/jS'iee furnished the first exceptions ; and when gradually 
i the old trammels came to be further relaxed, among the 
Hindus a sale was assimilated to an act of gift, while 
among the Romans gift was made to resemble an act of 
sale. It will be unprofitable to speculate . why the course 
of• transition-■towards free alienation took different direc¬ 
tions in the two communities, but it may, I think, be 
tmly observed that-the line of transition.in each case was 
h?perfect harmony with the genius of the race. Be that 
as it may, I shall not be; wrong if I say that whatever the 
original significance of these formalities might have been, 
they gradually came to be regarded as non-essential, and 
their prescription was explained in the way indicated above, 
as being intended either to give greater publicity to the 
transaction, or to ensure security from future dispute, or to 
lay down merely moral in junctions not touching the validity 
of the*transaction ; in short they were treated as directory 
and not as mandatory ; and provided the donor was the 
owner of the thing, had the necessary capacity to make a 
gift of it, and acted freely, the non-observance of any of 
these formalities would not in any way invalidate the 
transfer on the principle succinctly set forth in Jimutava- 
Sana’s dictum that 'a fact cannot be altered by a hundred 
texts’, a principle which must not be taken : to be a’ 
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peculiar doctrine of,the Bengal School, but is a .doctrine 
equally resoguised by all the schools of Hindu Law. 

I have so long considered how far the validity of a gift 
depends upon the nature of the transaction including its 
attendant ceremonies ; I now propose to pass under review 
the other factors of a valid gift. A complete gift implies 
the existence of* two parties, viz., a donor and a donee,; i 
the dpnor gives the property and the donee accepts the' 
gift and it is the conjunction of gift and acceptance that 
completes the transfer of ownership from one to the other. 
Hence it has been said that in order that there may be a 
valid gift the donee must be a sentient being in existence 
at the time of the gift. This rule has not been laid down 
in so many words by any Hindu Law-giver, but it is a 
deduction from the definition of a gift, which I have given 
above, as well as from the fact that, no gift can be com¬ 
plete without acceptance. You will remember that I have 
defined a gift as the renunciation of property in favour of 
a sentient being having the result of extinguishing the‘ 
ownership of the donor and creating ownership in the 
donee; this necessarily implies that there must be a 

sentient being whom the donor intends to benefit by his 
gift and in whom the ownership becomes vested upon the 
extinction of the ownership of the donor by his own 
renunciation ; moreover, the completion of the transfer of 
title depends upon the acceptance of the gift by the. donee, 
and this cannot possibly take place unless he be a. sentient 
being in existence ; therefore the gift must he made in 
favour of a being who has got the capacity to accept, and 
in as much as such a capacity can only be attributed to a 
sentient being in existence, it follows that the donee must 
be a sentient being in existence at the time of the gift ; 
the rule was authoritatively laid down by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the celebrated care of 
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T&gore vs, Tagore (9 R. L. R. 399 ; s. e. 18 ^ . R. 859) 
and has ever since been scrupulously followed. It should 
.He noted that the rule insists on the existence of the donee 
as a sentient being capable of accepting the gift at the 
time of the gift, and not at any future time ; for instance 
it is not open to me to make a gift, of my property in 
favour of the son who may be born to A. in future, so as 
to enable the sou so born to take the property under the 
gift at the time when he comes into existence; it will be 
easy to understand this if we remember that a gift operates 
inpttesenfi to divest the owner of his ownership and to 
invest the donee with the same, which cannot take place 
unless the donee is already in existence ; for, to suppose 
that the donor has lost bis ownership while no one else 
has been invested with it will be to reduce the object 
of gift to the condition of a res mdlius which may be 
appropriated by any one at his pleasure; in fact to speak 
of a gift in favour of a person who at the moment does 
not exist and therefore in future may or may not exist 
involves a contradiction in terms, and a gift in favour of 
a person who may come into existence in future can 
amount to nothing more than a promise to make a gift 
when the occasion will arise in future by that person 
really coming to exist; a gift, it must be understood, is 
a complete coi> $>yance and not a mere promise to convey, 
and that being so, the requirement that the donee* must 
be a sentient being in existence at the date of the gift 
is but a logical deduction from the very nature of the 
transaction. There is very little trace of the existence 
of testamentary power under the Hindu Law, save and 
except the rule laid down by Katyayana that in certain 
cases a promise to give made by a father which he has 
not been able to carry out during his life lime must be 
fulfilled by the son after his death j but when gifts by 
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on.me into use, it was but natural to apply 
to them the analogies oi: the law of a gift inter vivos , 
f The Law of Will/ says the Privy Council, ‘has grown up, 
so to speak, naturally, from a law which furnishes no 
analogy but that of gifts and it.is the duty of a tribunal, 
dealing with a case new in the instance, to be governed 
by the established principles and the analogies which have 
heretofore prevailed in like case*. Hence applying the 
principle applicable to a gift inter vivos to the ease of a 
testament, it. has been held that no one can take under a 
will unless lie be in existence at the death of the testator 
which is the time from which the will comes into operatiou. 
There are, however, two apparent exceptions to this rule, 
the cases of an infant child in its mother’s womb and 
a soil adopted after the death of the testator under an 
authority from him ; but those are not real exception, 
since such persons are by a fiction of law Considered to 
have been in existence at the death of the testator and 
are thus capable of taking from him. The exceptions, 
therefore, really prove the rule. It is, however, possible to 
carry the rule too far, and an extreme application of it 
is to he found in certain decisions of the Calcutta High 
Court* winch have laid down that a gift to an idol, which 


'* Upondra Lai Baml v, Hem Chandra Rand, (1897) I. L. K. 25 
Cal. 405 ; B.ojomoyee Dasee v. Troilokho Mohini Drisee, (1901) I.L.R. 
29 CftL 260 ; Nagendra Nandi ni Passi v, Binoy Krishna Dob (10021 
I. L. R. 30 Cal. 5SJ1 ; Promoth ana lh Roy v, Naffenrtrftbala Ghttudbtwiui 
(ftPOS) 12 0. W. N. 808. 

Note. Slihce those lectures were written a Full Ranch of the 
Calcutta Hif^h Court has overruled those decisions and held that the 
mb' which requires that for the validity of a gift, the relinquishment 
must be in favour of a sentient being does not apply to bequests to 
trustees for fc> 4 establishment of an image and the worship of a Hindu 
deity after the testator’s death. See Bhupatinuth Smrititirtha v. 
Ram Lai Maiitra, (1909) 10 0. L. J. 355, s. c., 14 0, W. N. 
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is not in existence at the death of the testator but 
been directed to be consecrated after big! death is invalid., 
though the deity to be represented by the idol is always in 
existence. The ground of these decisions is that there 
could be no gift to the deity as such, and as regards the 
idol, it could not be the recipient of a gift before its 
consecration, so that in the absence of a duly consecrated 
idol at the time of the testator's, death the gift could not 
take effect and the property would vest in the person 
who could take it if there were no dedication at all. To 
this it may be replied that it is difficult to understand 
why it should he taken that there can be no dedication of 
property to the deity as such, for, in fact the dedication 
to an idol is really a dedication to the diety, the idol being 
no more than the visible image through which the deity is 
supposed specially to manifest itself by reason of the 
ceremonies of consecration r hence, when a person dedicates 
a property to an idol to be consecrated and established at 
a particular place, the dedication is really in favour of the 
cver-cxistent deity subject to the direction that its 
worship should be carried on at that place and through 
the image to be consecrated and established there; the 
establishment and consecration of the image does not bring 
into existence a new deity who did not formerly exist; but 
it merely gives, as it were, a local habitation to the deity in 
order to facilitate the worship of those who require the help 
of symbols to aid tlieir devotion ; it is therefore wrong to 
apply the analogy of a gift to an unborn person 
to the dedication, of property to the deity 'coupled 
With the direction that the worship should be carried on 
by establishing an image of the deity at a particular place 
and consecrating the same; if any analogy vverA required, 
we ’might liken a dedication of this kind to the gift of 
property to an existing individual on condition that the 
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gift should take effect when and so long as that individual 
resided at a particular place ; in such a case it could not, 
be said that the gift would be invalid because at the date 
of the gift the individual was not residing at that place, 
and the only result would be to postpone the enjoyment of 
the property until he began to reside there; similarly a 
dedication to the deity cannot fail on the ground that 
before the consecration of the image there was no recipient 
of the gift to validate the transaction, and all that can he 
said is that the intention of the testator cannot be 
effectuated and the object of the endowment cannot be 
fulfilled until the consecration of the image upon which 
the dedication takes a definite shape and the property 
becomes liable to regular disposal for the purposes of the 
endowment; just as it is the duty of the trustee to carry 
on the worship, so also it is his duty in a case like this.to 
establish and consecrate the image for the purpose of 
worship, for the .worship cannot commence according to 
the intention of the testator until the image has been 
consecrated and established, but in no way can the dedica¬ 
tion fail on the ground that the donee was not in existence 
at the death of the testator. It is quite possible that oases 
may be found where the dedication clause is not very 
happily worded, but we must look to the substance of the 
thing with a view to give effect to the intention of the 
testator and not to defeat it by drawing metaphysical 
distinctions too subtle to grasp. 

Having gone so far, I shall next proceed to consider 
the remaining conditions of a Valid gift, and in doing so 
it will not perhaps be, out of place to follow the Hindu 
Law-givers in the distinctions drawn by them between 
(what is fit to be given), (what, is unfit to be 

given), ^ (what has been irrevocably given), and 
(what, although given, is, in contemplation of law, not 
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Dey a : 
Things fit, to 
be given. 


Adcya ; 
Things not 
fit to be given. 


given). Following these divisions, we find that a thing 
is regarded as fit to be given when it is the property of 
the donor, and there is no prohibition in the Sastras to 
make a gift of it. Conversely, unfitness to be the object 
of a gift may arise from either want of title in the donor 
or existence of prohibition in the Sastras. As examples 


of 


things which are not fit to be given by reason of 


want 


of title in the donor, mention is made of pledges, deposits 
and things borrowed or otherwise obtained on trust ; in 
these cases, the person in possession is not the owner of 
the thing, and a gift made by him will not only be 
ini rue toons, blit will also render bun liable to punishment. 
As regards sons and wives, they are also declared unlit to 
be given away by their fathers and husbands respectively, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to whether this is so 
by reason of want of ownership in the father and the 
husband or on account of the S as trie prohibition, which, 
in spite of ownership, condemns the gift as improper. 

I abstain from entering into the details of the controversy 
at this place, as I propose to deal with it in my lectures 
dealing with parental and marital relationships. Barring 
these, there are certain ether instances in which a gift is 
prohibited although there can be no question of absence 
of ownership; they are these : (1) gift of a thing which 
is the commoa property of the donor and other persons, . 
(2) gift of property without keeping enough for the I 
maintenance of the family, (S) gift of entire property I 
when there are children to be provided for, and (4) gift 
to one, of a thing which has been previously promised to 
another. 


As regards things which do not belong exclusively to 
the donor, it is clear that although the donor has owner¬ 
ship in them, his ownership is not absolute, but is limited 
by the co-equal ownership of others ; hence he alone cannot 
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Lave the right to give them away, and if he does, it cannot 
operate to the prejudice of the other owners. It may, 
however, be ashed whether in such a ease the cloneo may 
not step into the shoes of the donor and claim, not the 
entire property, which the donor had certainly no power 
bo give, but a share which the donor might have claimed 
as his own ; the answer to this question will depend upon 
the conception of co-ownership in each ease, and as there 
is a well-known difference about this matter between the 
Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara Schools, I reserve the 
point for a future lecture in which I shall try to explain 
this difference and deduce the necessary consequences 
therefrom. 

As regards the rule that the extent of a person’s gift 
should not be such as to deprive his family of the means 
of subsistence, it seems to be nothing more than a moral 
or religious injunction and the excess of the limit thus 
laid down cannot be a ground for holding the gift invalid. 
Ximutavahana expressly says so, and the opinion seems to 
be in consonance with the reason of the rule. 

A similar interpretation should also he placed upon the 
prohibition of the gift of the entire property when there 
are sons to be provided for, unless we follow Apararka in 
maintaining that the prohibition is meant to apply to cases 
where there are sons who compose an undivided family 
with their father and are thus co-owners with him. 

Lastly, the direction that a thing which has been 
promised to one should not be given to another seems also 
to belong to the same class and not to affect the validity 
of a transaction. 

On the whole, therefore, the conclusion at which we 
arrive is that it is only when a thing is declared unfit to 
be given by reason of want of title in the donor, that the 
gift, if made, does not pass any title, because the donor 
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himself had none to convey. Where, however, the donor 
is the owner of the property, a gift of it will convey a 
valid title in spite of any prohibition that the Sastras may 
have laid down. It is true that there are certain texts which 
lay down that both the giver and the acceptor of a thing 
declared unfit to he given render themselves liable to 
punishment, and some commentators argue therefrom that 
such a gift is liable to be revoked and the thing restored; 
but having regard to the general principles of transfer of 
ownership, I think it will be going too far to say that 
although the owner makes a gift of his Own property, no 
title will pass, simply because the Sashras have condemned 
such a gift as improper. It is therefore important to 
distinguish between the two classes of objects unfit to be 
given, the unfitness being due either to want.of title in 
the donor or to a mere prohibition in the Sastras ; in the 
former case, the gift? if made will be invalid, and infruc- 
tuons ; in the latter ease, the gift will be legally operative; 
but the act will be regarded as sinful and the parties to it 
will also render themselves liable to punishment from the 
king. Jagannatha seems to support this view. ‘That a 
thing may not be given,’ says he, ‘denotes that the gift 
is attended with sin, for this form of speech bears the 
sense of the imperative. It does not denote that the gift 
is a void act ; were it so, it would not differ from a 
void donation j and full dominion would not be noticed 
under this title of f vvhat may not be given’. If it be said 
this title is intended to show punishment for such .gifts 
it is answered, this form of prohibition implying offence, 
the offender should be punished. Thus the gift of things 
which are enumerated among those which may not be 
given is punishable ; gifts enumerated among those which 
are void are utterly null’. The same conclusion will 
follow from the following 'considerations; acquisition of 
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ownership, as has been explained in the last . lecture^ 
follows, according to the more widely recognised view, 
the popular usage ; and gift and sale being among the 
means recognised by popular usage as causing a transfer 
of ownership, all that can be legitimately required from 
the legal stand point to create a valid transfer are that the 
transferor should have full dominion over the property, 
that, he should otherwise have full capacity to enter into 
a legal transaction, and that the transaction itself should 
be properly and legally performed these conditions being 
fulfilled, the.title will pass, notwithstanding any prohibi¬ 
tion laid down in the Sastras which can only operate upon 
the will of the transferor and the transferee by reason of 
the sanction attached to it in the form of punishment, 
from the king, or at any rate, of misery in the life to come 
which is the inevitable result of the transgression of 
Sasiric injunctions ; beyond this the force of the prohibi¬ 
tion cannot go according to the well-known canon of 
construction tersely summed up by Jfmutavahana in the 
dictum 'a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texted 

Having thus discussed what are and what are not fit 
to be given, let us uow pass on to what the Hindu Law 
considers as irrevocably given. These are indicated in the 
following text of Narada 1 : they who know the daw of gifts 
declare that things once delivered as the price of goods sold, 
as wages, for the. pleasure (of hearing poets, musicians or 
the like), from natural affection, as a return for a benefac¬ 
tion, as a nuptial gift to a bride or her family, and through 
regard for religious merit, cannot, be resumed. It will 
he observed that in each of these eases there is some sort 
of consideration, whether valuable or not, to support the 
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gilt, and a gift once made under these circumstances can not 
be revoked. 


Last, of all let us consider those gifts which are 


Athitia : 
Void gifts. 


absolutely void and are treated as if they were not made. 
bTarada gives sixteen instances of void gifts : 'what has 
been given by men oppressed with tear, anger, or intense 
grief; or as a bribe, or in jest, or by mistake, or through 
any fraudulent practice; what has been bestowed by a 
minor, an idiot, a person under duress, one whose mind is 
unsettled by disease, one intoxicated, or insane ; what 
has been given in consideration that the donee will do 
some service in return (which, however, he has not per¬ 
formed). ; what has been given through ignorance to a 
bad man who pretended to be good, or for a righteous 
undertaking (where none was really contemplated) ; these 
(though given) are declared as not given. 1 A considera¬ 
tion of these instances will shew that the grounds on which 
the gifts fail are reducible to two main heads, (1) want of 
capacity of the donor, and (2) want of reality and freedom 
of the act of gift. Under the first head will come such 
temporary disabilities as minority, insanity, or want of 
freedom ; under the second head we may consider the ease 
where there is no real intention to make a gift, as when 
it is made in jest, and the cases where the gift is induced 
by coercion, fraud, mistake or misrepresentation. In all 
these cases the law declares that there is no real gift, but 
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ouly a semblance of gift ; and therefore the transaction is 
void of legal effect and the donor is entitled to revoke the 
gift aud get the things given restored to him. The 
operation of the rules laid down above is not limited 
to the case of a gift, but they have a wider application; 
thus Mann del ares that 'a gift induced by force, 
possession taken by force, and document obtained by 
force, iu short everything brought about by force should 
be regarded as null and void 1 *) similarly, * a pledge, a sale 
and a gift and acceptance induced by fraud, and wherever 
there is a condition widely comes to light; in all these 
Cases the transaction is to be rescinded ’. 2 The last portion 
of the above text as explained by Mitakshara lays down 
the law about contingent and conditional transfers; it 
says that‘ wherever a pledge, a sale, or a gift and accep¬ 
tance ,is made subject to a. future condition as its adjunct, 
there, on the disappearance of that adjunct, the pledge, 
the sale, or the gift, as the case may be, shall be liable to 
be rescinded , 8 which means that where the operation of a 
transfer is made dependent upon the continued accom¬ 
paniment of a certain condition, there the condition 
disappearing the operation of the transaction shall also 
cease to exist For instance, if I give my property to 
you on condition of your supporting a certain religious 
institution, the gift will be rescinded on your ceasing to 
do so, inasmuch as the gift was not absolute, but subject 
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to a condition as the auxiliary cause of its con tinned 
operation, which being gone, it, could no longer continue 
to operate. I do not know how it may strike you, but it 
seems to me that these rules and the distinctions on which 
they are based exhibit a deep logical insight, a marked, 
development of juristic ideas, and a high moral standard of 
which we, as the distant descendants of those who laid 
them down, may justly be proud. 

On the whole the conclusion seems to be that where 
the gift is made by a person without the ownership or 
without the requisite capacity to make a gift by reason 
of some disability whether of a temporary or of a more 
enduring character, or where the act of gift is not a real 
act, having been made in jest, or is not a free act by 
reason of its having been induced by coercion, fraud, 
misrepresentation or mistake, there the gift will be 
invalid and inoperativeotherwise, a gift, when made, 
will be valid and operative, although in certain eases 
a gift made in contravention of Sastric prohibitions 
based on grounds other than those enumerated above 
will render the parties to the transaction liable to 
punishment from the king, apart from misery in the life to 
come which is the general sanction attached to Sastric 
prohibitions. 

I have stated that a gift made by a person suffering 
from disease is generally regarded as invalid on the ground 
that such a man is not in a proper frame of mind to 
weigh his act and come to a right decision about ii; this 
is, however, subject to an exception in favour of pious 
gifts, for Katyayana says c What a rnan has given 
or promised for a religious purpose, whether in health or 
in sickness, must be given ; and if he has died without 
giving it, his son shall doubtless be compelled to deliver 
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it/ 1 So we see that not only will a gift actually made 
for pious purposes be supported as valid, but even a promise 
made for such purposes will be enforced against the 
promisor, if he be living, and against his sons, if he he 
dead. The obligation thus cast upon the son to carry out 
the promise made by the father before his death has been 
supposed to contain the germ of a testamentary bequest 
and on the basis of such texts M. Gibelin has maintained 
that the Hindu will was of indigenous growth and 
not an European invention. However that may be, 
it is at any rate clear that the obligation so imposed 
upon the sou was not regarded as a mere moral 
obligation, but as a legal obligation specifically enforceable 
by the king. 

This brings us, by a natural transition to the question, ^ mtapy 
How far is a voluntary promise enforceable against the promise of 
promisor himself? Mr. Mayne says that it is a general,, enforceable ? 
principle common to all systems of law that a voluntary 1 \ 
promise cannot be enforced, though the voluntary act 
when completed is irrevocable ; it seems that this statement 
is not stietly accurate so far as the Hindu Law is con¬ 
cerned, for according to that system a promise made with 
a view to help the promisee in the performance of some 
religious or pious act which he has already begun is 
binding and enforceable as a debt duo by the. promisor. 

Thus Harita says ‘ whatever has been promised 
in words, but not,performed in deed with a view to 
help the promisee in the performance of. some meri¬ 
torious act is a debt both in this world and in the 
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next* 1 So also ICatyayana Bays that 'whoever having volun¬ 
tarily promised a gift to a Brahmana for religious merit 
afterwards refuses to give, shall be made to carry out his 
promise as if it were a debt, and shall also be liable to 
punishment.’ 8 It is therefore clear that according to the 
Hindu Law, the promise of a gift, though voluntarily 
\ made, was enforceable as a debt when it was made either 
to a Brahmana for religious merit or with a view to help 
\ the performance of some meritorious act. Mr. Mayne 
says that f it is quite certain that no promise to confer a 
future benefit upon a priest, however holy, would be enforced 
by the secular courts’. That may be so, but then the courts 
would not be administering the Hindu Law as it is, but 
merely giving effect to a doctrine of the English courts 
of Equity erroneously supposed to involve a principle 
common to all systems of law. It will be seen that the 
Hindu Law does not lay down that every voluntary 
promise of a gift, is enforceable; it is when the gift is 
voluntarily promised to a pious Brahmana who counts 
upon such gifts for his subsistence, or when it is promised 
in furtherance of a pious act in which the promisee is 
t,n S' a )5 ec ij that the promise is declared enforceable by the 
court as if it were a debt incurred by the promisor; 
and Gautama expressly enjoins that 'a gift, though promise 
ed, should not be made to an unrighteous man/ 8 It seems 
to me that understood in this limited sense, the rule of 
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Hindu Law is not unreasonable or unjust ; on .the other 
hand, to allow a man to create expectations without in- 
eurring any obligation to fulfil them can hardly be 
regarded as just and proper, especially when the person 
who is lured by such false hopes is a pious Brabroana, or 
a person engaged in the performance of some meritorious 
acL who would naturally adjust his expenses .with reference 
to the assurance received. There can be no doubt that 
such a conduct would, everywhere, be regarded as morally 
reprehensible, and the Hindu Law only made the legal 
rule conform to the moral in recognising certain excep¬ 
tions to the general rule that ‘a voluntary* promise can 
never be enforced~ 

You will remember that I have already pointed out Validity of a 
that according to the Hindu sages, a thing promised to faerpromise 
one is not fit to be given to another; you now see that to another, 
in certain cases a voluntary promise may be legally en¬ 
forced ; but you must not understand that a mere promise 
does, in any case, confer a title upon the promisee without 
au actual gift. Hence if a man gives to a person what 
he has promised another, the gift will not be invalid, and 
the thing cannot be recovered from the douce : although, 
under certain circumstances, the first promisee may pursue 
lus remedy* personally against his promisor and recover the 
equivalent of the gift from him on the principle already 
explained. This is not only clear on the general principle 
of transfer of ownership which I have already explained, 
but is also supported by the fact, that even in those cases 
where a promise is declared to he binding, the obligation 
is likened to a debt, which indicates that the promisee has 
no title to the thing itself, blit merely a personal right 
against the promisor. 

I have so long dealt with the principles applicable to. the 
;ase of a gift, and you will easily understand how u7pst of 
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lliem are equally applicable to the case of a sale, Thus, in 
order that a sale may he valid, it is necessary that the 
vendor should have full dominion over the property sold, 
that he should have Full legal capacity to enter into the 
transaction, and that the transaction itself should be real, 
and not brought about by fraud, or coercion, or the like. 
If, is needless to reiterate these principles which Lave been 
fully explained in relation to a gift, and it is also needless 
to impress upon you that such prohibitions, as are to be 
found in the Sastras but are not based upon any of the 
grounds indicated above, would generally be so interpreted 
as to make out that their violation would not affect the 
validity of the transaction. In these respects, the rules 
laid down, and the distinctions set forth in the case of a 
gift would mutalu mutandis hold good in the case of a sale. 
I shall now proceed to discuss some supplementary rules 
having special reference to the Law of Sale. 

I have stated that a pure baser from a person who is 
not the owner cannot confer any title upon the purchaser 
although he might have bonajide belived that his vendor 
had areal title to pass. What then is to happeu if the 
real owner comes forward and claims the thing ? The 
procedure to be followed by a Court when a claim of this 
description, comes before it for adjudication is thus explained 
by Mitakshara : The claimant must in the first instance 
establish his title to the thing and explain how it got out 
of his hands. On his succeeding to prove a subsisting title, 
the purchaser will be called upon to produce his vendor, and 
when the vendor appears, the contest will go on between him 
and the claimant; thereupon if the claimant, succeeds in 
establishing his claim, then he will recover the property, 
and the purchaser will get back his price from his vendor 
who will also, .racier himself liable to punishment from 
the feg ; in the convene case, the unsuccessful claim* * 
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will not only fail to get tlie property, but will himself be 
punished for bringing forward a false claim. If, however, 
the purchaser fails to produce his vendor, then he will not 
only lose the property, but shall also be required to 
prove the /mmfirks of his purchase in order to exculpate 
himself. This rule, however, is subject to certain 
exceptions j for, as Ivatyayana has laid down, if the 
purchaser proves that he purchased the property fiom 
market overt or to the knowledge of King’s officers, or . 
openly from a place where the vendor cannot he traced, j 
or the vendor is dead, then, the claimant, although he is ! 
the real owner, shall get back the property on payment of 
half its price to the purchaser . 1 These exceptions are 
justified on the ground that the owner loses half the price 
because somehow or other the property got out of his 
hands, ami the purchaser loses half as he had the mis¬ 
fortune to purchase from one whom he cannot trace or 
produce before the court, although there could be no 
question about the, bonafides of his purchase, so that both 
being equally blameless and equally unfortunate, it is but 
meet that the loss should be equally distributed between 
the two. On the other hand, whore the purchaser fails 
to prove the hmfides of his purchase, for instance, where 
he purchased in secret, without publicity, from doubtful 
character, at an inadequate price, or &t an improper time, 
there he shall be liable to punishment a£ if he were a thief, 
the presumption being that he must have purchased with 
the knowledge that there was something wrong about it. 
I need not dilate upon this subject any further, as. I believe 
I have stated enough to show that the rules of the Hindu 
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Law upon the subject are on the whole well-considered 
and reasonable. I should, however, add that it was con¬ 
sidered to ho the duty of the owner to bring a theft to the 
knowledge of the' king, and if he remained satisfied on 
merely getting back the property without bringing the 
matter 'to the notice of the king, he would render 
himself liable to bo punished with a tine , 1 a rule which 
is based upon the recognition of the interest of the com¬ 
munity as something distinct from the interest of the 
individual which it is the duty of every individual to 
subserve. 

The next topic that deserves a brief jonsi deration is 
the rescission of sale. It often happens that after 
purchasTwe Be^mto repent of the bargain either because 
the thing purchased proves to be worse than what we took 
it to be or because the; price we paid appears' to be too 
I,igh; the question is whether there ought, nest to be any 
remedy foKb On the one hand, it may be/said that one 
ought to take proper care before the transaction is com - 
pleted and that once the bargain is struck there can no 
longer be any help for it; on the other hand, it seems to be 
very hard that in no case should the purchaser he allowed 
to cancel the purchase and get out of the transaction 
which he had concluded under a. misconception about its 
nature and advantage/ 

There can be uty doubt that much may be said in support 
of the former vi/w that a purchaser makes the purchase 
at his risk and should not be allowed to complain after 
the bargain is once concluded, but at the Same time it 
must he observed that commercialism need not be the sole 
guiding principle of a community and an actual hardship 
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should be relieved in so far as it can be done without 
unjustly entailing* equal or greater injury to others. It 
is therefore highly interesting to find that the Hindu Law 
attempted to reconcile the interest of private purchasers 
with the interest of trade by laying down certain 
rules which without sacrificing the certainty of trade by 
allowing excessive and belated interference with concluded 
transactions provided some protection against being 
entrapped into and held fast by hasty and inconsiderate 
bargains. The rules were these: in every case the * 

purchaser, unless he had previously examined the thing 
purchased with a view to ascertain their quality and ap- \ 
proved of them upon such examination, was entitled to a 
certain period to examine them, and if within that period it 
was found that the thing was defective he could return it to 
the vendor and recover the price from him. The period 
allowed for examination was viewed according to thcjn^iire 
of the object sold; thus three days were allowed for the 
examination of a milch-cow, five days for the examination of 
a horse, and seven days for that of precious stones such as 
pearls, diamonds and the like. If however, the purchasei 
had before the purchase examined the thing to be pur¬ 
chased, and approved of it, thon he could not afterwards 
complain and have the sale rescinded on the ground that 
there was a defect which had escaped his examination . 1 
You will observe that what has been stated above related 
to the rescission on the ground of discovery of defect after 
the completion of the purchase without previous examina¬ 
tion, aud the rule upon the subject does not seem to me 
to be at all unreasonable or unjust 5 those of yon who 
have any doubt upon it will I hope think otherwise, when 
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you will have more fmpierM occasions to purchase f ilings 
like those mentioned above. Apart, however, from any 
examination or discovery of defect, the Hindu Law allowed 
a further indulgence to the purchaser; it granted him a 
period of grace within which to return the thing purchased, 
a sort of loom penitent-id!, so to say, if he repented of the 
bargain and desired to rescind the sale ; the period allowed 
was, however, very short, being the first day to get back 
the full purchase money, and the second and third days to 
recover . 1 It should also be mentioned that the right to 
return could not be availed of if the article sold had been 
soiled or otherwise injured by use, although it might 
appear to have been defective . 2 Considering*, then, all 
these rules together subject to the limitations indicated 
above, it seems to me impossible to say that they do not 
deserve serious consideration, although I do not know of 
any other system of law in which similar rules have 
prevailed. 

I shall now say a few words about the completion of 
sale and the effect of non-delivery of articles sold. A 
purchase ordinarily becomes completed on the pa yment , of 
the price, unless the payment is deferrecTlIy a special 
conlvaeFbetween the parties, the result, therefore, is that 
where the price has not been paid, the vendor is free to 
sell to another in the absence of a special contract to the 
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contrary . 1 When the sale has been completed by the 
payment, of the price, the seller is bound to deliver the 
article sold to the purchaser, and on refusal will be compelled 
to deliver together with proper compensation. Various 
rules have been laid down for measuring the compensation 
in each ease, of which the following may be specially 
noticed; if the price of the article has fallen down in the{ 
interval, then the seller shall he compelled to deliver the 
articles sold together with such compensation as will make 
up for the reduction in the price; where, the price has 
remained constant, there nothing more than ordinary 
interest will be charged ; where, however, the price has 
gone up there the compensation will be measured by the 
profit which the seller has reaped after this improper 
refusal to deliver. These rules are to be understood to 
refer to the case of a purchaser belonging to the same 
locality as the vendor; where the purchaser has come from 
a different country with a view to send the article there, 
in that case the price that prevails in that country must 
be taken into account in measuring the compensation. 

As regards loss or deterioration of the articles sold 
while lying in the hands of the seller the law stands thus : 

If the seller did not deliver the articles although the 
purchaser asked for their delivery, then any subsequent ( Liability for 

* . „ , i* xr' \ deterioration 

loss or deterioration, even if it arises from an act ol King ) 0 r loss after 

or an act. of God over which the seller has no control, denumd ' 

must tall upon him for the non-delivery was due to his 

default, - Conversely if the purchaser did not take delivery 
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although the seller expressed his readiness to deliver, then 
any loss arising from an act of King or an act of God 
must be suffered by the purchaser, for it was he who 
defaulted in taking the delivery , 1 Of course, if the loss 
arises from some wilful act of the seller, this rule will not 
apply and he will be responsible for the same. It may be 
mentioned that when a thing is burnt by lire or stolen by 
thieves the loss is generally regarded as one due to an act 
of God. So far the position is quite clear : the loss will 
fall upon the party owing to whose default the thing 
remained in the hands of the seller, except of course where 
the loss itself was caused by one of the parties to the transac¬ 
tion. A doubt, however, arises as to what should be the 
rule, when previous to the loss, there had been neither 
any demand for delivery on the part of the purchaser, nor 
any offer to deliver on the part of the seller. Vimmitrodaya 
says that the text of Yajnavalkya, referred to above, makes 
the seller responsible when he had failed to deliver the 
thing sold upon demand from the purchaser, which indicates 
that in the absence of such previous demand, the seller 
cannot be held responsible for any loss or deterioration 
arising from an act of King or an act of God, but it then 
proceeds to quote without any apparent disapproval the 
opinion of the author of Smriii Chandrika to the effect 
that where after the completion of purchase, neither the 
purchaser has asked for delivery nor the seller has offered 
to deliver the thing sold and it is lost or injured under 
those circumstances, there the loss will be equally divided 
between the seller and the purchaser iu as much as owing 
to the negligence of the one to offer and of the other to 








demand delivery, there lias been default on both the 
sides . 1 


, It may be in teres ting to compare with these provisions 
some of the provisions of the Roman Law bearing upon 
similar questions. According to the Roman Law also, a 
sale does not become complete and the property does not 
pass from the seller to the buyer, until the buyer has 
paid the price to the seller, or satisfied him in some way or 
other, except whore the seller, has accepted the credit of 
the buyer in which ease, the property becomes immediately 
the property of the buyer. You will find that so far, the 
Roman Law is in complete accord with the Hindu Law. 
The Roman Law however recognises a contract of sale, as 
distinguished from a completed' sale and lays down that 
the contract is formed as soon as the price is agreed upon, 
although the title may not be transferred until the payment 
of the price ; as a corollary from this, it further lays down, 
that from the moment of the completion of the contract on 
the parties having agreed on the price, all the risks 
attaching to the thing contracted to be sold falls upon the 
purchaser, although the thing has not yet been delivered 
to him; and similarly, he also becomes entitled to all the 
advantages which may accrue and be attached to that 
thing. Now, looking at these provisions as a whole, it 
does not seem to me that either in point of subtlety, or in 
point of reasonableness or logical consistency, the Hindu 
‘Law suffers from a comparison, with Roman Law. 

I have stated that according to the Hindu Law, a mere 
verbal agreement does not, in the absence of a special 
contract, preclude the owner from dealing with some other 
intending purchaser. It is, however, otherwise, where the 
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verbal agreement has been f ollowed by payment of earnest 
money; for, Tu that. case^it lias beenTaTdllown, that if the 
in tending purchaser refuse to complete the purchase 
within proper time, he shall forfeit tlie earnest money; 
while on the other hand, if the seller refuse to complete the 
sale, he shall have to return not only the earnest money, 
but also to pay an equal sum us compensation . 1 Curiously 
enough, these provisions completely coincide with those of 
the Roman Law as modified by Justinian. It is stated in 
the Institutes of Justinian that f if earnest has been given, 
then, whether the contract was written or unwritten, the 
purchaser, if he refuse to fulfil it, loses what he has given 
as earnest, and the seller, if he refuse, has to restore double’; 
and on this Mr. Saiulars comments that The ar® were 
either signs of a bargain having been struck, or consisted 
of an advance of a portion of the purchase money. 
Justinian gave these deposits a new character by making 
them the measures of a foveit in ease either party wished 
to recede from this bargain, it being open to either party 
to retract if be chose to incur his foreit/ 

It now remains to me to close this lecture by pointing 
out that both in cases of gift and sale, the prior in time 
prevails for it has been said that fin all litigious disputes 
the subsequent act prevails, but in case of pledge, acceptance 
(of a gift) and purchase, the prior act is more forcible’. y 
The reason of this is quite plain, for once a transfer has 
been made the transferor has lost his interest and is quite 
incompetent to interfere with the right of the transferee. 
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LECTURE IV 

The Law of Peesceipiton. 

In this lecture, 1 propose to deal with the Hindu Law 
of Prescription, or the effect of long possession without 
any opposition from the true owner. The plain meaning 
of the text of Yajnavalkya bearing upon this question 
seems to be that ‘he who sees his land being enjoyed by 
a stranger for twenty years, and his personal chattel for] 
ten years without asserting his own right, loses them ’. 1 
You will observe that in order to have the effect mention¬ 
ed by this text,, the possession must have been held by 
the stranger to the knowledge of the owner, but without 
any protest or opposition from him; it is the concurrence 
of the presence of knowledge with the absence of opposi¬ 
tion on the part of the owner that attaches to the adverse 
possession when it has continued for a certain length of 
time, the effect of extinguishing the right of the previous 
owner j and either of these elements being wanting, the 
resulting consequence will not arise. It therefore follows 
that, whatever the length of possession may be, it. will 
be of no avail if the owner was not aware of it, or being 
aware, asserted his title, and opposed the possession of 
the stranger. You will also notice that the period required 
for ripening the prescription is longer in the case of 
immovable property than in the case of movables, being 
twenty years in the former case, and ten in the latter, a 
difference evidently due to the greater value and import¬ 
ance of land. These elements in the constitution of the 
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rule being understood, the question arises, what is the 
effect? One thing: seems to be clear, viz., that the effect 
spoken of is extinctive in its character as indicated by the 
word tHUT which means loss or deprivation; words used 
in the texts of other lawgivers to which I may. have 
occasion to . refer are also of similar import; we may 
therefore take it, that by adverse possession of the requi¬ 
site character, the owner loses, or, in other words, is 
deprived of something; but the question is, what that 
something is. I may tell you at once that our jurists are 
not all agreed upon this point, and a remarkable controversy 
full of subtle distinctions, has clustered around it. I shall 
try to give you some idea of this controversy and of the 
different opinions that wore maintained by the different 
jurists. 

The author of Mitakshara seeks to place a very 
narrow construction upon the text cited above, and the 
effect of prescription, according to him, is very limited in 
its character; he argues that omission to assert one’s title 
cannot legitimately be regarded as a cause of the extinc¬ 
tion of that title; similarly, mere enjoyment, whatever 
its duration may be, cannot he regarded as a . source of 
title, since it is not recognised as such in popular usage, 
and a text of Narada has declared that ‘the king shall 
punnish a person who enjov's another’s property without 
\ any title as if he were a thief, although he may have 
] done so for hundred years 1 he therefore concludes that 
the loss (info) spoken of in, the text means not the loss of 
the property itself, but of the usufruct enjoyed by the 
person in adverse possession, so that the owner shall not 
he entitled, after the prescribed period, to recover the 
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profits already appropriated by the person in possession 
whom he has allowed to do so with his eyes open and 
without any opposition; but that the title to the property 
itself and the right to recover the same shall remain intact, 
since title cannot he lost by mere lapse of time in asserting 
it. 

On the other hand, the anthers of Kalpasutra, Hatna- 
kara, Smrititatwa and Smritichandrika maintain that 
adverse possession for the prescribed period and fulfilling 
the required conditions does extinguish the title of the 
owner so kept out of possession, not only to the usufruct 
but also to the property itself; they argue that there is 
no sufficient ground to limit the scope of the text by 
putting an unnatural and strained meaning upon its words 
in the way indicated above ; when Mitakshara admits that 
after the prescribed period the usufruct is lost to the 
owner, it may be asked—why is it so lost ? To this 
question, there are two possible answers, for it may either 
be said that the los s is th e eomljgn_ consequ ence of the 
owner's own fault in omitting to protest against the 
possession which was hemg enjoyed before his eyes 
or it may be advanced, that the text of the Sastra being 
there, it is unnecessary to grope for any other basis than 
that furnished by the text itself ; now, as regards the 
former alternative, it may be observed that it does not 
sufficiently explain the rule, for, if the loss of the usufruct 
was the natural consequence of the owner’s own default in 
omitting to oppose the possession of the stranger, what is 
the reason for fixing upon twenty years or ten years to entail 
that consequence? Did not the fault due to the owner’s 
own default exist even before the completion of the pres¬ 
cribed period, and, if so, bow can the prescription be 
sufficiently explained from the reason of the rule without 
recourse to the authority of the text ? It being then 
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conceded that ultimately there can he no escape from 
falling back upon the authority of the text, the question 
arises whether we should interpret that text according 
to its obvious and natural import, or turn and twist 
it with a view to make it fit in with a preconceived 
idea that property cannot be lost by mere non-enjoyment, 
whatever its duration may be. The authors mentioned 
above therefore maintain that adverse possession of the 
nature described in tlie text already explained extinguished 
the title of the owner kept out of possession not only to the 
usufruct but also to the property itself. 

"Between these two extreme views there are certain 
intermediate positions which may now be briefly indicated 
and explained. Bhavadeva maintains that adverse posses¬ 
sion for the prescribed period to the knowledge of and 
without any opposition from the owner has the effect of 
raising a presumption that the owner must have abandoned 
the property, which being taken up by the possessor, he 
acquires a title to it by a sort of appropriation (qforf) of a 
thing which is for the time without an owner. His 
conclusion, therefore, practically coincides with the last 
mentioned view, but it is arrived at in a somewhat round¬ 
about way ; for, according to his contention, the extinction 
of title of the previous owner is not the direct result of 
adverse possession for the prescribed period suffered by him 
without opposition, but is the result of abandonment which 
is presumed from that adverse possession ; the loss of title, 
therefore, is, according to this view, inferential, the infer¬ 
ence being propped up by the presumption of abandonment 
which, as it arises from the text quoted above, must be 
taken to be irrebuttable in its character. Pradipakara also 
accepts this view, hut with a little emendation ; he says 
that the presumption arises from adverse possession extend 
: ing over the prescribed period coupled with the impossibility 




of ascribing non-resistance to mere indifference or good- 
n at tiredness of the owner, and the character of the 
presumption is that the owner has either transferred the 
thing to the person in possession or has abandoned it in his 
favour, it being unnecessary to select between the two. 
The real difficulties of this doctrine of irrebuttable pre¬ 
sumption are why should the presumption at all arise, 
and at all events, why should it be irrebuttable? As 
Viramitrodaya very pertinently points out, ten years or 
twenty years is not too long a time to be beyond all human 
recollection, and when no body recollects any transfer in* 
favour of the possessor, or any abandonment by the previous 
owner, the inference arises that no such thing took place, 
since otherwise, it would have been remembered; hence the 
presumptions, on which reliance has been sought to be 
placed by Bhavadeva and the author of Pradipa, do not 
really arise aud their doctrines cannot be seriously 
sustained . 1 If in order to escape from these difficulties, it 
becomes necessary to say that the presumptions do arise, 
and they cannot be rebutted by reason of the text cited 
above, then is it not better to avoid the circumlocution, and 
say plainly that the loss of title rests solely on the authority 
of that text ? The doctrine of presumption, therefore, 
seems to be either untenable or unnecessary, and it can 
only serve as a specimen of the ingenuity displayed by 
Hindu jurists, in drawing fine distinctions in order to 
arrive at a desired conclusion. 

The real difficulty in the way of accepting the doctrine 
of extinctive or translative prescription arises from the 
view which seems to have been widely recognised that titlej 
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cannot be extinguished by mere adverse possession without 
the consent or concurrence of the real owner ; hence 
Yijnaueswara attempted to explain the text of Yajuavalkya 
by arguing that the loss spoken of there referred to 

the loss of the usufruct already enjoyed, but he does so, as 
I have alredy pointed out, by putting a somewhat strained 
interpretation upon the words of the text. Vachaspafci 
endeavoured to dispose of the question in a somewhat 
different way; the text of Yajuavalkya and similar other 
texts, he contended, were designed to point out the risk of 
indifference in asserting one’s title to a property which is 
being enjoyed by another, and hence to impress upon the 
owner the duty of preserving with care the evidence of his 
title by asserting it iu proper time; this view reduces the 
rule of prescription to a rule of evidence, but the obvious 
objection to it is that it renders the prescription of definite 
periods (ten years and twenty years) superfluous, since it 
cannot be said that the risk is any the less before the 
completion of those periods. 

Apararka seeks to - escape from these difficulties by 
maintaining that what has been laid down in the texts 
about the loss of property has been stated from the stand¬ 
point of positive law administered by the Courts, but it 
does not indicate the real direction which the property takes 
under those circumstances. This, lie says, is supported by 
the text of Manu declaring that ' if a person, not being an 
idiot or a minor, allows his property to be enjoyed by 
another, then his title to it breaks down and the person in 
enjoyment succeeds in litigation J ; 1 hence all that can be 
said is that after, the lapse of the prescribed period the 
court will not help the owner in getting back the property 
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^_t,} ie person iu possession, but his title is not lost; 

and it the person in possession, out of conscientious scruples 
or moral compunction, returns the property, title and 
possession again meet in the same individual, and the 
original condition is restored. It will appear that Apararka 
thus reduces the rule into a rule of limitation of action, 
but he also has not consistently maintained the distinction 
between a rule of limitation which is meant for the 
guidance of the court, and a rule of prescription which 
operates by extinguishing the title itself. 

There is a text of Brihaspati which lays down that 
'when a person has been in possession continuously for 
thirty years without any interruption that possession will 
not be afterwards disturbed - ’.* V i rami trod ay a reconciles 
this with the text of Yajaavalkya by holding that the rule 
of twenty years applies where the owner has not as sex tod 
his title in opposition to the person in possession, but the 
thirty years’ rule applies where in spite of verbal protest, 
the adverse possession has been continuously maintained. 

On a perusal of the discussions which have centred 
round this remarkable controversy, one cannot but be 
struck by the splendid development of juristic ideas which 
they evince j the arguments advanced display a clear con¬ 
ception of the problem, great logical acumen in drawing 
distinctions and dealing with .them, and a high moral 
standard which hesitates to invest the man in possession 
with ownership when that possession had its origin in 
wrong. Sir William Markby therefore betrays a very 
insufficient knowledge, of the Hindu Law of Prescription 
when in a footnote in the chapter on Prescription in his 
Elements of Law, ho somewhat superciliously observes— 
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'Even iu a system so little advanced as the ancient Hindu 
Law, the advantages of a just title are recognised. The 
Mitakshara lawyers would allow a right to be gained in 
twenty years, but only if the party already held under 
a title which though defective was just. J It is apparent 
that Sir William Markby knew very little of the Hindu 
Law of Prescription, and that little not correctly, and yet 
we are sorry to observe that he could not introduce his casual 
observations without a fling upon the ancient Hindu Law. 
Lor this, however, we ourselves are partly responsible ; 
since, while foreign jurists, in spite of their many dis¬ 
advantages, have out of a pure spirit of research directed 
their attention to these subjects, no matter with what 
success, we ourselves have simply looked on. 

As regards the controversy itself, it seems to me that 
the texts themselves laid down not merely a rule of limita¬ 
tion or a rule of evidence, but a rule of extinction of title 
by operation of law. The text prescribing punishment for 
wrongful possession, although that possession may have 
continued for a very long time, is not really in conflict 
with the other texts laying down definite periods for ex¬ 
tinction of title by prescription, for a, man may be punish¬ 
able for the original trespass even after a long lapse of time 
apart from any question regarding the civil rights of the 
parties and the civil remedies of* the original owner. 
When, however, in course of time, the constructive period 
was followed by the critical period of Hindu Jurisprudence, 
and the Philosophical Jurists who took up the discussions 
began to enquire into the theoretical basis of prescription, 
they were beset with doubts and difficulties and in the 
result, different jurists tried to solve them In different 
ways. The foundation of this difficulty is not far to seek, 
for, theoretically, one might find it difficult to understand 
why an existing right should be destroyed by mere non- 
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_ it for a certain length of time, or how possess¬ 
ion, which was wrongful, could, by mere continuance, change 
its character and become rightful after a certain period. 
It is remarkable that a study of the modern European 
Jurisprudence discloses a similar controversy and a similar 
disinclination to regard title as capable of being totally lost 
through dispossession. Sir Henry Maine’s remarks on this 
question are so instructive and interesting that 1 can not 
resist the temptation of quoting them here in exlmm. 
“Prescriptions,” says he, “were viewed by the modern law¬ 
yers, first with repugnance, afterwards with reluctant 
approval.* * * This tardiness in copying one of the most 
famous chapters of Roman Law, which was no doubt 
constantly read by the majority of European lawyers, the 
modern'world owes to the influence of Caaon Law. The 
ecclesiastical customs out of which the Common Law 
grew, concerned 'as they were with sacred or quasi-sacred 
interests, Very naturally regarded the privileges which 
they conferred, as incapable of being lost through disuse 
however prolonged and in accordance with this view, the 
spiritual jurisprudence when afterwards consolidated, was 
distinguished by a marked leaning against Prescriptions. 
It was the fate of the Canon Law, when held up by the 
clerical lawyers, as a pattern to secular legislature, to have a 
peculiar influence on first principles. It gave to the bodies 
of custom which were formed throughout Europe far 
fewer express rules than did the Roman Law, hut then it 
seeems to have communicated a bias to professional opinion 
on a surprising number of fundamental points and the 
tendencies thus produced’ progressively gained strength as 
each system was developed. One of the dispositions it 
produced was a disrelish for presumptions, but I do not 
think that this prejudice woidd have operated as power¬ 
fully as it has done, if it had not fallen in with the 
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doctrine of the scholastic jurists of the realist sect, who 
taught that, whatever turn actual legislation might take, 
a rights how long so ever neglected, was in point of fact 
indestructible. The remains of this state of feeling still 
exist. Wherever the philosophy of law is earnestly dis¬ 
cussed, questions respecting the speculative basis of 
prescription are always hotly disputed ; arid it is still a 
point of the greatest interest in France and Germany, 
whether a person who lias been out of possession for a 
series of years is deprived of his ownership as a penalty for 
his neglect, or loses it through the summary interposition 
of the law in its desire to have a jinn lilum ”, English 
lawyers do not seem to have been much perplexed by these 
theoretical difficulties; the bent of English mind has 
always been practical and not speculative ; they make the 
law, and leave the philosophy of law to take care of itself. 

I may wind up this part of the discussion.by saying 
a few words upon the Roman Law of Prescription. Before 
Justinian’s time, the operation of possession in perfecting 
one’s title was known as usucapion; the periods provided for 
the operation of usucapion were very shout, being one 
year in the case of movables and two years in the case of 
immovables within solum JtahmtM ; moreover, to have this 
effect, possession must have commenced bond Jide } and 
ex justa causa, *.<?., in some recognised method of acquiring 
property in sufficient to create title by reason of some 
defect in form under the peculiar rules of Roman Law 
which required the peculiar ceremonies of mancipation 
for the transfer of Res Mancipi. The necessity of show¬ 
ing justa causa and the shortness of the periods prescribed 
for the operation of usucapion clearly prove that it was 
at first used as a rude device to escape from the ombarras- 
ments created by a crude system of conveyance ; and hence 
when under Justinian’s legislation, tradition took up the 
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if mancipation, usucapion was also superseded by 
prescription with the periods for its operation considerably 
lengthened : from one year to three years in the case of 
movables, and from two years to twenty years or ton years 
in the case of lands wherever situate, according as the 
adverse possession was liekl against a person present in the 
province or absent therefrom. Thus modified, the pres¬ 
cription under the Roman Law very much approached the 
prescription under the Hindu Law. There were, however, 
a few points of difference; in the first place, the period 
laid down for the operation of prescription in the ease of 
movables was shorter under the Roman Law than under 
the Hindu Law; in the second place, the Hindu Law does 
not seem to have allowed the rule of prescription to operate 
against an absent owner who knew nothing about the 
adverse possession ; in the third place, where the possession 
had no Iona fide beginning, a still longer period, viz,, thirty 
years, seems to have been required under the Roman Law 
to ripen the prescription which went under the name of 
prescript io longmmi tempom, a provision with which we 
may compare the rule of the Hindu Law that when the 
adverse possession was not free from verbal protest, a 
period of three years was necessary to put a stop to future 
disturbance of that possession. On the whole, the two 
systems exhibit accidental resemblances of a striking 
character, and where they differ, I can not say that the 
Hindu Law suffers from the comparison. As regards the 
theoretical difficulties of prescription, they do not seem to 
have perplexed the Homan Jurists who allowed usucapion 
to he transferred into prescription by the mandate of the 
legislator when the cumbrous formalities of transfer were 
swept away to make room for simpler methods. 

I shall now pass on to consider some of the exceptions 
to the applicability of the rule of prescription. They are 
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mostly summed up in the text of Yajnavalkya which lays 
down that the rule applies except in the eases of pledges, 
boundaries, trust deposits, the wealth of idiots and infants, 
sealed deposits, and the property of a king, a woman, or a 
priest versed in the Vedas. 1 The principles on which these 
exceptions are based are not peculiar to the Hindu Law 
and similar exceptions are also to bo found in other systems 
of Jurisprudence, Tims with regard to property entrusted 
to another by way of a pledge or a trust, so long as the 
pledge or trust continues there can be no prescription 
against the owner; this is on the principle that derivative 
possession does not induce prescription, and although in 
the ease of a pledge for custody (and not for use) and a 
trust deposit the pledges and the bailee exceed their power 
in using or enjoying those things, still such enjoyment or 
use does not make their possession a verse against the 
owner who entrusted the things with them, the only 
difference that it makes being that he becomes entitled to 
compensation for the unauthorised use of his things in 
violation of the agreement under which possession was 
derived. There can be no prescription against a minor or an 
idiot because he is unable to protect his own interest and 
should, therefore, he protected by the law * similar pro¬ 
tection is also afforded to women by reason, as Mitakshara 
puts it of their ignorance and want of forwardness 
() with the exceptions made in favour of a 
King and a learned Brahmin we may, compare the maxim 
‘ nullum temptis oceurrit regi aut ecclesise/ and the 
Mitakshara justifies them on the ground that the King by 
reason of his numerous avocations, and the learned Brahmin 
by reason of his absorption in spiritual studies and conse¬ 
quent inattention to secular concerns of life may he 




and should, therefore, be exempted from the operation of 
prescription. As regards the exception in the case of 
encroachment overstepping intermediate boundary, the 
Mitakshara says that in as much as boundaries are easily 
ascertainable by reference to permanent boundary marks it 
is not unlikely that one may look with indifference upon 
an encroachment by the neighbour, and hence omission to 
protest should not entail the consequence which attaches 
itself to unexplained negligence in asserting one's claim; 
you will understand that this explanation proceeds upon 
the view held by the Alitakshara that what the owner loses 
by adverse possession is not the property itself, but the 
usufruct, and that the loss is a sort of penalty for the 
owner’s laches in opposing the possession in proper time, 
so that any excuse for non-opposition will furnish a ground 
for not enforcing the penaltythe explanation, however, 
may not seem to be adequate on the view that prescription 
is a cause of loss of title in the property itself, and it may 
he suggested that the real explanation may be that 
encroachment in a neighbouring field by overstepping the 
intermediate boundary is calculated to be of such a fitful 
character that it may not often attract attention and is not 
always capable of prevention, so that such acts ought to be 
regarded as isolated acts of tresspass and should not be 
allowed to ripen into a prescriptive title. Besides these 
exceptions, it was also laid down that there could be no 
prescription when the possession was permissive, being 
allowed through affection for a kindred or the like : 1 the 
reason is that in a case like this, possession cannot be 
regarded as adverse. On the whole it may be safely 
asserted that the exceptions are all eminently reasonable?, 
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and they are founded on principles which have been 
adopted more or less in all systems of Jurisprudence. 

There is another question discussed in Hindu Law 
relating to the effect of long possession which is so very 
similar to the question so long discussed that it is not 
impossible for one to overlook the distinction between 
the two and confuse them with each other. The question 
is this: possession, as far as it goes, is evidence of title, 
for in the absence of evidence to the contrary, it should be 
presumed that the man in possession is the owner of the 
thing possesesd ; but in as much as it is not unusual to find 
possession without title, and title without possession, 
bare proof of possession does not ordinarily exclude an 
enquiry into the question of title : and if it can be shown 
by independent evidence that the possession is not founded 
on title, then ordinarily the title will prevail over such 
possession. The question, therefore, arises whether under 
any circumstances evidence of possession can supersede the 
necessity of an enquiry, so as to entitle the person in 
possession to rely upon it alone as evidence of his title 
without recourse to any other evidence. This question has 
been answered by our lawgivers, and 1 shall attempt to 
explain their position as briefly as X can. 

Yajnavalkya declares that Title preponderates over 
possession unless the latter be hereditary/ 1 This means 
that if a person proves his possession over a property, but 
cannot show how he acquired it, and another, although 
not in possession, proves his title by showing that he 
acquired the property in some recognised way of acquiring 
ownership, such as sale, gift, etc., then the title so proved 
must prevail over possession unless such possession is 
shown to be hereditary, being in fact, a continuation of 
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ancestral possession. The exception made in favour of here¬ 
ditary possession indicates that such possession supersedes 

an enquiry into title, but it raises the question what 
hereditary possession means. Now there are texts to the 
effect that in order to have the desired effect, possession 
must have continued through three generations in the past. 
So Narada says, that where, possession has continued 
through three generations in the past including the father, 
it cannot be disturbed even if it was wrongful ; 1 and 
according to a text of Yyasa, possession extending over 
one generation means possession for twenty years, so that 
possession for three generation means possession for at least 
sixty years.'- Apararka however cites an anonymous text 
which lays down that possession for one generation should be 
taken to extend over thirty-five years.® The real significance 
of these texts is thus sought to be explained by the author 
of the Mitalcshara; he says that the crucial distinction is 
between possession which had its beginning within living 
human memory, and possession which extends beyond that, 
so that possession extending over three previous generations 
really imports possession from time immemorial; he argues 
that when possession had its beginning within living 
memory, it may not be impossible to show that it was not 
founded on any valid title, whereas in a case of 
im m emorial use, you eohnot say that it had no valid 
origin, since that origin is not within living human 
recollection, and that being so in this latter oasefo ll 
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further enquiry into the question of title is practically 
superseded, and nothing remains to be done but 
to support the existing possession as incontestable and 
incapable of being lawfully disturbed. This position is 
supported by the text of Katyayana which clearly explains 
the ground of the rule ; it says that in a ease of dispute 
about land, where possession had its beginning within living 
memory possession, accompanied by title has to be sought 
after, but where itis extended beyond human memory, there 
in as much as it is impossible to be certain about absence 
of- title, possession descending through three generations 
must prevail. 1 That mere continuance of possession 
through three generations is not conclusive and is really 
meant to stand for a period beyond human recollection 
appeal's from the fact that under extraordinary circums¬ 
tances this may be compassed within a much shorter period 
so as to take the case out of the reason of the rule as 
explained in the text of Katyayana cited above* The ut¬ 
most extent of human life, and therefore the extreme range 
of human memory is said by Mitakshara, according to a 
text of the Yeda, to be hundred years, but the real test 
must be understood to be furnished by the limits of living 
human memory which must he regarded in each particular 
case* The conclusion therefore seems to be this; under 
ordinary eireumtances, mere possession does not exclude an 
enquiry into title, for possession may lie with one person and 
title with another ; where, however, that possession has 
descended through three previous ancestors, it was thought 
that to render proof of title was Superfluous, and some 
lawyers laid down that such possession, even if shown to 
be wrongful, could not be disturbed; this period was 
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stated by some sages to cover sixty years, and there is one 
text, which, if genuine, would make it cover one hundred 
and five years. It was perhaps considered, as the text of 
Katyayana would seem to indicate, that when possession 
continued through three successive generations, it could very 
well be regarded as having its origin beyond living human 
memory. The IMitaksbara then takes its stand upon the 
reason of the rule, and contends that mere passing through 
three generations is not necessarily conclusive, for it is not 
inconcei vable that under extraordinary circumstances such a 
thing may happen within a comparatively short time j 
hence it concludes that’ it is only when the origin of 
possession is lost in obscurity by reason of its having 
commenced beyond living human recollection that enquiry 
into the question of title is superseded and possession, 
standing alone, justifies itself ; for in such a ease the 
presumption is that possession has, as a matter of fact, 
followed title. 

Even then it allows that such presumption is not 
absolutely irrebuttable, a qualification which flow.* logically 
from the doctrine that possession is never an equivalent 
of title, but only presumptive evidence thereof ; but this 
concession to logical consistency seems to be inconsistent 
with the text of Narada cited above, which shows that in 
such a ease, the existing possession cannot be disturbed 
even it shown to be wrongful. On any view, the practical 
result is almost indentical; in a case where possession has 
come down from time immemorial, it is not merely nine 
points, but ten points, of title, and even when it had its 
origin within living recollection and enquiry into title is not 
therefore superseded, evidence of title being equally 
balanced, possession must prevail. 

I hope you will now understand why I have kept this 
discussion into the ejfect of enjoyment frogi time 
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immemorial quite apart from the discussion into the effect 
of enjoyment of a particular character and for a certain 
definite period in extinguishing the title of the real owner. 
Apart from the doctrine of the Mitakshara School that 
in no case can possession for a definite period having its 
beginning within living recollection extinguish the real 
owner’s right to any thing more than the usufruct already 
enjoyed, there is, even on a thorough recognition of 
the doctrine of extinctive prescription, this difference in 
principle between the two doctrines that enjoyment from 
time immemorial supersedes an enquiry into title by 
raising an almost irrebuttable (if not absolutely irrebuttable) 
presumption of lawful origin, while adverse possession for 
the prescribed period when its fulfils certain conditions 
operates by extinguishing the old title and thereby 
substituting a new title in its place. 

It will now be interesting to compare with this doctrine 
of Hindu Law, similar doctrines in other systems of 
Jurisprudence. Thus it will be found that the doctrine of 
immemorial enjc , ..ant has been recognised in public law, 
and is thus stated by Savigny :—'when a condition of 
things has lasted so long that the present generation never 
knew any other, and heir forefathers knew no other, then 
it must he assumed that this condition of things is so 
bound up with the convictions, feelings, and interests of 
the nation that it cannot he disturbed/ Vattel in his Law 
of Nations subscribes to the same doctrine, when he says 
that in addition to ordinary prescription 'there is another 
called immemorial, because it is founded on immoraorial 
possession, the origin of which is unknown or so deeply 
involved in obscurity as to allow no possibility of proving 
whether the possessor has really derived his right from 
the original proprietor or received the possession from 
other/ 
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As regards t.he Roman Law, Sir William Mark by points 
out that ‘Savigriy considers that in the lioman Law the 
principle of time immemorial applied only to three kinds 
of rights— viae viduate*', rights connected with the prevention 
of floods ; and rights connected with the supply of water, 
He seems to think that it was as being matters of public 
concern that the principle of time immemorial was applied 
to these rights. The notion of the Roman lawyers 
seems to have been that in regard to a thing ‘cnjnx memoridm 
relustes civcedif / if the public were interested in it, they 
ought to treat the case in the same way as if a lex had 
authorised it. As regards the length of time which would 
be considered time immemorial, ‘cuius cmtmrii non ext at 
memorial The f cmtmrii me nutria 9 seems to mean a recollec¬ 
tion of the time when no such right existed- If there is a 
nmioria of this, any presumption in favour of the right is 
excluded. And the result of two passages in the Digest upon 
the subject appears to be that if any person comes forward 
and can say, either from his own recollection or from the 
information of others speaking from their own recollection 
that the thing was at one time illegal, the presumption 
will be excluded. Rut more ancient, information than this 
as to any illegality would not be sufficient. One may 
ask why in the Rom in Law, the doctrine of immemorial 
enjoyment was not applied to corporeal things; I cannot 
answer the question with any amount of eonfilence, but I 
may be permitted to suggest that it was perhaps so, 
because the rule oi prescrip Ho longimm temper is would, on 
thirty year’s possession, make the possessor completely 
secure against any future disturbance by the previous 
owner, so that recourse to the doctrine of ‘immemorial 
enjoyment ’ would hardly be necessary in such a ease, while 
under the Hindu Law by reason of the doubt which has ex¬ 
isted regarding the recognition of the doctrine of extinctive 
10 
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proscription and also by reason of the limitation under 
which alone it can he applied, the doctrine of ‘immemorial 
enjoyment* cannot be regarded as similarly superfluous. 
1 may, however, venture to observe that the question of 
necessity or superfluity docs not necessarily exclude 
considerations of logical consistency, and the foundation 
of the doctrine of ‘immemorial enjoyment* being what it 
is, I do not quite see how the Roman Lawyers could, with 
a strict regard for the underlying principle, limit its 
application to a Few incorporeal rights. 

Turning now to the English Law, we find that it was 
very early recognised that long continued enjoyment of 
an incorporeal right nec vi (peaceably), nec clam (openly), 
and nec precano (as of right) would establish the right. 
In oxp|aining long enjoyment, Lord Coke says that it has 
reference,ta ‘the time given by law, which in England 
us the time whereof there is no memory of man to the 
'contrary? Sir William Markby points out that Littleton 
identified prescription and enjoyment from time immemorial, 
that he did not base its operation upon the presumption of 
a legal title, and that he assumed time immemorial to 
mean the time whereof there was no memory of man to 
. the contrary. The English lawyers following Littleton 
also adopted time immemorial as the basis of their law ; 
but they at the same time (in this respect not following 
Littleton) adopted the principle that enjoyment from 
time immemorial was not a mode of acquisition, but only 
afforded a presumption of legal origin; but it so happened 
that shortly after the enactment of the statute of West¬ 
minister in 1275, the English lawyers came to hold I hat 
nothing was beyond human memory which had its 
beginning since the time of Richard I, A.l). 1189. 
The result was that the protection afforded by English Law 
to long enjoyment was very slender, and gradually as the 
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had elapsed since the time of Richard I became 
longer and longer, the protection so afforded became 
almost shadowy and ineffectual. Hence the Judges, about 
the end of the eighteenth century, tried, by a sort of 
fiction, to afford an ample protection to long enjoyment, 
by introducing the presumption of a modern lost grant; 
hut it was, at all events, as Sir William Mark by calls it, 
a clumsy legal fiction which has now been almost, though 
not altogether, superseded by the provisions of the 
Prescription Act, also called Lord Tenterden J s Act, making 
the presumption of legal origin conclusive after an enjoy¬ 
ment of twenty years, provided the enjoyment fulfils certain 
conditions which I need not here explain. “The Act”, says Sir 
William Mark by, “ does not make the prescription or the 
.English Law any thing different from what it was before. 
It does not. do away with the presumption of a legal origin. 
Nor does it even apply to all kinds of Jura in re aliern , but 
only to those mentioned in the Act. The protection of other 
rights remains as before, and juries are still often gravely 
asked to presume that grants have been lost which no one 
believes evpt to have existed/’ 

This, then, is the condition of the English Law, and 
if we compare with this the doctrine of the Hindu Law, 
which I have tried to explain above, it seems to me 
quite clear drat the Hindu Law will not suffer from the 
comparison. It bases the protection afforded to long* 
possession or enjoyment on a presumption of its legal 
origin, and then correctly traces the real foundation of 
the presumption in the continuity of the possession from 
time immemorial, then, in determining what ‘time 
immemorial' means, it does not fall into the error, if not 
the folly, of the English Law, of fixing upon a fixed point 
of time as the limit of living human recollection, although 
time flows, as it has always done and the distance from 
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that fixed point increases every day, so that the protection 
sought to be afforded gradually dwindles away; then, 
again, in as much as the principle on which the rule is 
based is of universal application, the Hindu Law does not 
limit its application to this or that right, but allows it 
to have its full scope ? and operation wherever the reason 
of the rule applies. After this short comparative review 
I leave it to others to say whether the Hindu Law of 
Prescription does not deserve the serious attention of every 
student of historical and comparative jurisprudence j and 
whether, in many of its features, it does not compare very 
favourably with some of the most advanced systems of 
western law ; it is unfortunate that the Subject has not, 
tip to the present moment, been studied with the proper 
amount of care; otherwise, I doubt not, it would have 
demonstrated how wonderfully the influence of universal 
reason permeating human institutions bridges over the 
gulf of time and space, and produces similarity of the 
most extraordinary kind. 




LECTURE Y 


The Law of Succession. 

The subject of the present lecture is the Law of Succes¬ 
sion. It will be readily understood that I do not propose to 
enter into a discussion of the details of the subject; my only 
aim is to explain some of the fundamental principles which 
furnish the key to the understanding of the law of succes¬ 
sion as unfolded by the Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga 
Schools; these principles when properly understood, will 
elucidate how and in what respects the Mitakshara and the 
Dayabhaga Schools differ from each other, and the 
elucidation of these differences will, I hope, clear up much 
that seems to be obscure to a student who, without being in¬ 
itiated into the secret which gives, as it were, an entrance 
into the interior of the shrine, merely tries to gather as much 
information as he Can by peeping from outside. Knowledge 
of isolated details so long as they are not deduced from 
and connected with their underlying principles is, however, 
as slippery as it m confusing, and it is better to have a 
firm grasp over a few fundamental principles than to collect 
mechanically a mass of disjointed details. 

I have used the word ‘succession* to describe the 
subject matter of the oresent lecture, but, I am afraid, 
that, the word has been somewhat loosely used, since, as 
you will see, we shall have to deal not only with acquisition 
of ownership through kinship after the cessation of the 
interest of the last holder, but also with acquisition of 
ownership through the same source along with the last 
holder. Speaking generally, therefore, we may say that 
the scope of the present lecture is to deal with acquisition 
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iership through kinship to the last holder indcpen- 
ly of any voluntary act on his part designed to have 
Ais effect. 

The word used to denote property which has devolved 
upon a person in this manner is The Mitakshara, 

explains this term as signifying ‘the wealth which becomes 
the property of another solely by reason of his kinship to 
the owner* 1 and the word ‘solely* () is intended 
to exclude the co-operation of any other cause such 
as a gift or a sale on the part of the owner and to 
lay stress on the fact that it is the relationship alone that 
determines the accrual of ownership. The Dayabhaga, on 
the other hand, defines the term as signifying 'the wealth 
in which property, dependent on kinship to the former 
owner, arises upon the cessation of his ownership thereof.* 
On a comparison of the two definitions, you will observe 
that according to the Mitakshara, it is not absolutely 
necessary that the ownership of a person must cease in 
order that his kinsmen may step into his shoes and acquire 
ownership in his property, bat that, according to the 
Dayabhaga, the cessation of the ownership of a person 
is a condition precedent to the acquisition of ownership by 
his kinsman by virtue of the relationship that exists between 
them. The difference between the Dayabhaga and the 
Mitakshara doctrines, which forms one of the fundamental 
distinctions between the two shouts governed by those two 
works, therefore, consists in this: according to the 
Dayabhaga, ownership to a person*s property by virtue of 
kinship to that individual arises only when that person's 
ownership comes to an end which happens usually on his 
death, so that before this, no one, however close his 
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tjnsliip to the owner may be, can claim to have 
acquired an owner’s? right to the property which still belongs 
to bis relation ; heirship, according to the Dayabhaga, is, 
therefore, succession in the strict sense of . the term by 
reason of kinship to the former owner, or to be more 
precise* of kinship to and survival of the former owner 5 
according to the Mitakshara, on the other hand, there 
are certain relations who, at the moment of their birth, 
acquire ownership in the property of their relations, so that 
the accrual of ownership does not, in their case, depend Upon 
the cessation of the ownership of the previous owners, 
but they, along with their relations, the previous owners, 
become co-owners in the same property, thus, in their ease, 
it may he said that it is their birth that is the cause of the 
accrual of their ownership, and hence this doctrine has been 
designated as or the doctrine of acquisition of 

property by birth, as distinguished from the Dayabhaga 
doctrine which, for contrast, may be characterised as 
or the doctrine of the acquisition, of owner¬ 
ship upon the demise of the last owner; 

You must, however, remember that even, according to 
the Mitaksbara, the acquisition of property by birth is 
limited only to a very few relations, viz., the son and other 
direct male descendants of the owner. The Mitaksbara 
in speaking of the relations who thus acquire a co- 
ownership by their very birth makes mention of sons 
and grandsons, but. the Viramitrodaya explains that 
the great-grandsons also are included in tho same 
category; beyond these the principle of acquisition of 
co-ownership by birth does not extend; as regards other 
relations they succeed in the same ways as heirs under the 
Dayabhaga School upon the demise of tho previous owner. 
Upon this distinction between the two classes of relations 
is founded the Mitakshara classification of «P4 into the two 
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divisions of (unobstructed) and ntifipsw (obsfcrin 

The classification is thus explained in the Mitaksbara : 
4 The wealth of the father or the paternal grand-father 
becomes the property of his sons or grandsons, in right of 
their being his sons or grandsons; and that is a devolution 
of property not subject to obstruction. But property 
devolves upon parents, (or uncles) brothers and the rest, 
upon the demise of the owner, if there be no male issue ; 
and thus the actual existence of a son and the survival of 
the owner, are impediments to the succession; and on 
their ceasing, the property devolves upon the successor in 
right of his being uncle or brother. This is an inheri¬ 
tance subject to obstruction . 1 The characteristic 
difference between the two classes is therefore this, that in 
a case falling under the former class title arises in? .nediate- 
ly upon the birth of the kinsman so that nothing can 
impede its accrual, while, in a case falling under the latter 
class the accrual of title is merely contingent upon the 
non-existence of an heir belonging to a superior class and 
the survival of the claimant on the demise of the previous 
owner; so that there being these impediments to the 
succession it cannot he said until the demise of the last 
owner whether the title in question will or will not. arise. 
You will at once understand that this distinction between 
devolution of property ( subject to obstruction 9 and f not 
subject to obstruction 9 has no place in the doctrine of the 
Dayabhaga School, for according to it neither the son nor 
any other kinsman acquires any title by birth, so that until 
an owner dies no one can say who will succeed to his 
property and, therefore, even the succession of the son is 
liable to be obstructed by the survival of the father; thus 
the result is, that if you choose to employ the expression 


1 Mitakshftra Chap. I. See. 1, a. 





Succession ’ under the Dayabhaga School, it must always he 
regarded as *tw%c** (liable to obstruction.) 


I-have explained that according to the Mitakshara, the 
son acquires co-ownership with the father from the 
moment of his birth. It may, however, be asked whether 
this is limited to the ancestral property in the hands of 
the father which has devolved upon him as unobstructed 
property from his paternal ancestors or also extends over 
other kinds of property of the father including property 
inherited by him from persons other than his paternal 
ancestors and his self-acquisition. Mr. Maynu says 'that 
all property which a man inherits from a direct, male 
ancestor, not exceeding three degrees higher than himself, 
is ancestral property, and is at once held by himself in 
coparcenary with his own issue. But where he has 
inherited from a collateral relation, as for instance from a 
brother, nephew, cousin, or uncle, it is not ancestral 
property; consequently his own descendants are not 
Coparceners with him '. 1 Similarly he maintains, that 
property inherited by a man from a female or through 
female, not being ancestral property as explained above, 
partakes of the same character as property inherited from 
a collateral ; and with regard to father's self-acquisition 
he says that ex»vwtermini it does not belong to the 
co-heirs.- Now, it seems to me that this statement of the 
Mitakshara law is not strictly accurate, although the 
inaccuracy, such as it is, may not make much differenc3 in 
the result. As I understand the Mitakshara, the right 
acquired by a son by birth in the property of his father is 
not limited to any particular kind of property, but extends 
over all the property of the father, however, acquired. 

1 Mayne’a Hindu Law p. 344. 

3 MayWa Hindu. Law p. 451. 
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Thus after an elaborate discussion on the maintainability of 
the doctrine that property arises by birth, the Mitakshara con¬ 
cludes that therefore on the grounds already set forth) 
it is certain that property in the paternal as well »s grand 
paternal (qciFre) estate arises by birth; 1 now in this passage 
the separate mention of paternal and grand-paternal (i.e., 
ancestral) estates a.s being both subject to the accrual of 
son’s right by birth implies, that the son acquires his right 
by birth in all the properties of his father whether it be 
ancestral or not, and this conclusion is further strengthened 
by the fa£fc, that in winding up the discussion, the 
Mitakshara says that 'although property arises by birth in 
paternal as well as grand-paternal (ancestral) estate, we 
shall mention a distinctive peculiarity in dealing with the 
text “land acquired by grand-father etc.,” the peculiarity so 
promised to be subsequently stated being, that in regard to 
property derived from the grand-father, the father’s right 
of free alienation is restrained by the co-equal co-ownership 
of the son, while in regard to the properties acquired by 
the father himself (whether by collateral succession or 
any other mode of acquisition) the son has no right to 
object to the father’s alienation but must acquiesce therein. 
The distinction thus stated does not, as Mr. Mayne seems 
to think, indicate that the son’s right by birth is limited 
only to the ancestral property in the hands of the father, 
but it only shows that although the right extends over all 
the properties of the father, yet the son cannot oppose an 
alienation by the father except in the case of a icestral 
property. This is made quite clear by the following 
passage in the Mitakshara ; “consequently the difference 

1 Tfcrwt ^ awphr i 

The translation of this passage by Mr. Colebrooke ‘ therefore 
it ia a settled point, that property in the paternal or aflcextral estate i$ 
by birth' may be misleading. 
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is this : although he has a right by birth in bis fathers 
and in grand father’s property, stall, since he is dependent 
on his father in regard to the paternal estate and since the ‘ 
ia&sr has a predominant interest as it was acquired by 
himself the sou must acquiesce in the father’s disposal of 
his own acquired property ; but since, both have indiscri¬ 
minately a right in the grand father’s estate, the son has a 
power of interdiction (if the father be dissipating the 
property).” It may fee that, this recognition of ownership 
in the son While he lias 11° power to control the action of 
the father either by iwlrailfcPg him from alienating the 
property dr by forcing him to ed™ to a partition is not 
of much value ; still it is none the fess important to have 
a clear and correct idea of the scope of ib-V. doctrine which 
I am so long seeking to explain; together with ^ueb quali¬ 
fications as it may bo subject to. My conclusion, -th' 11 ) 
that the right which a son acquires by birth in bis -fat fife 1 . 8 
property is not limited to ancestral property alone, but 
extends over the entire property of the father, although the 
extent of the right is not everywhere the same but depends 
on the nature of the property. 

What has been stated above with regard to the father’s 
power of alienation without the concurrence of the son may 
suggest that the father Is absolutely ffee to dispose of bis 
self-acquired property in any way he likes, and that so far 
as the ancestral property is , concerned he lias no power of 
alienation except with the.consent of the son. Both these 
propositions, however, seen) to require qualification, the 
first with regard to self-acquired immovables, and the 
second with regard to ancestral movables. As regards the 
self-acquired immovable property of the father, yon have 
observed that in a passage which I have cited from 
Mitakshara it is stated generally that “since he is dependent 
on his father in regard to the paternal estate, and siuce the 
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father lias a predominant interest as it was acquired by 
himself, the soil must acquiesce in the lather's disposal of 
his own acquired property 1 this would seem to indicate 
that the father can dispose of his self-acquired property, 
whether it be movable or immovable, in any way lie likes, 
and the son must acquiesce in it ; there is however an 
earlier passage which seems to lay down .3 different rule, 
for it is there stated that 'the father is subject to the 
control of his sons and. the rest in regard to the immovable 
estate, whether acquired by hirnpif or inherited from his 
father or other predecessor, siy 1C e it is ordained. 'Though 
immovable or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, 
a gift or sale of them Should not be made without conven¬ 
ing all the sons. . They who are horn, and they who are 
yet unbegojten, and they who are still in the womb, require 
the me&ns of support, no gift or sale should, therefore, be 
m£|ti©. 55 There is thus an apparent conflict between these 
two passages, and the question is how to reconcile them; 

I the most obvious way of reconciling them is to read the 
special rule having relation to the father's immovable 
property as an exception to the general rule regarding the 
father's acquired property of all binds, so that the father’s 
uncontrolled right of alienation will, on this interpretation, 
be restricted to properties oilier than immovable. This 
view seems to find support from the Yiramitrodaya, it 
says that 'although the ownership of the sons and 
grandsons in the property of the father and the grandfather 
arises by birth alone, still by reason of the texts previously 
stated, the sons being dependent on the father, with respect 
to the father’s self -acquired property, and the father 
being entitled to superiority on account of his being the 
acquirer, the sons must give their assent to the disposal 
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he father of his self-acquired property excepting land 
and slaves, by reason of, the previously cited text, namely 
— 4 immovables and'bipeds, etc.’ 1 and in another passage 
it is pronounced that if of immovable property, whether 
ancestral or self-acquired, the father may make gift and 
the like only with the consent of the sons by reason of 
the text previously cited, viz .—‘Immovable and bipeds, 
although acquired by a man himself, shall not be gifted 
away or sold without the consent of all the soils/ 2 It 
has, however, been decided by the Privy Council in the 
case of Rao Balwant Singh vs. Rani Kishori !1 that the 
passage in which the Mitakshara prohibits the alienation 
of his self-acquired immovable property by the father 
without the assent of the sons merely lays down a rule, 
founded on moral and religious considerations, which carries 
with it no legal obligation. Referring to the apparent conflict 
in the Mitakshara, their Lordships observe that ‘all these 
old text-books and commentaries are apt to mingle religious 
and moral considerations, not being positive laws with 
rules intended for positive law r s/ It is, as their Lordships 
think, the most reasonable inference that the precepts in 
Mita. I Sec. 1, belong to the former class of precepts, and 
of sections 4* and 5 to the latter. Now I am quite free 
to admit that the text f Immovable bipeds etc. ’ on which 
the Mitakshara relies in support of its position that a father 
should not dispose of his self-acquired immovable property 
without the assent of his sons has the appearance of being 
a moral or religious injunction, since the maintenance of 
children bom and unborn which is brought forward as a 
ground for the prohibition seems to suggest that the 
precept is directory and not mandatory in its character ; 
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at the same time it may be pointed out that in Chapter 
Ij Seo. I, the Mitakshara specially refers to several 
directions relating to alienation of property and expressly 
declares that any violation of them will not in any way 
affect the validity of the transaction and explains the 
purposes for which they were introduced ; this will appear 
from paragraphs 31 and S& where the Mitakshara discusses 
the formalities of alienation of immovable property to which 
I have already referred in my last lecture, and from 
paragraph 30 which deals with the requirement of the 
consent of separated kinsmen and points out that'among 
separated kindred, the consent of all tends to the facility 
of the transaction, by obviating any future doubt whether 
they be separate or united ; it is not required on account 
of sufficient power in the single owner; and the transaction 
is consequently valid even without the consent of the 
separated kinsmen’ ; so it is abundantly clear that in 
writing Chapter X, Sec. I, the author of the Mitakshara 
was not unmindful of the distinction that, exists between 
the rules 'intended for positive laws’ and the rules not 
so intended, and in the very section be points out how 
several rules dedueible from the texts of the Dharmasastras 
should not be treated as 'intended for positive laws,’ and 
would not, if not complied with, affect the validity of the 
transaction : that being so, is it at all unreasonable to 
presumo that if he had not considered it essential for the 
validity of the transaction that the sons should consent 
to the alienation of father’s self-acquired immovable ' 
property, he would have expressly said so, just as he did 
in relation to the consent of separated kinsmen, co-villagers, 
and neighbours ? Moreover, the expression used in the 
Mitakshara viz., 'subjection to the control of the son and 
the rest ( ) to denote the limitation of the 

father's power of alienation does not seem to indicate a 
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mere moral, rule but a real limitation of power intended 
to have a legal Rearing. It is, therefore, not at all-clear 
that the way in whibfi their Lordships of the Privy Council 
have attempted to .reconcile the apparent conflict between 
the two passages' in the Mitakshara is correct, and I am 
not sure that they have not departed from the strict 
Mitakshara/ law under a misconception that the distinction 
between a legal rule and a moral or religious recommenda¬ 
tion was not quite familiar to it, a misconception which is 
all the more inexplicable because in the very section with 
which they were concerned (viz., Chap. I, Sec. I) there is 
ample evidence to show that the distinction was fully 
recognised arid its importance clearly appreciated by the 
author. It may, however, be asked that if the consent of 
separated kinsmen, co-villagers, and neighbours be regarded 
as non-essential, why should the consent of the son with 
reference to the pr&ent question be not treated in the same 
light? It seems to me that there is a very reasonable 
answer to this question and it is this; the consent of 
separated kinsmen, co-villagers and neighbours could not 
be required on account of any sort or ownership that they 
could claim in the property to be transferred, for in fact 
they had none, and as the transferor had thus full 
dominion over the property an alienation by him would on 
the principles explained by me in the last lecture, pass a 
good title without that consent; the Mitakshara, therefore, 
explains the requirement of the consent in these cases on 
the ground that it was either required to give a greater 
publicity to the transaction or to prevent the possibility of 
a future dispute; the son, however, acquires by birth an 
interest in the property of the father, and this, as I have 
explained above, is not limited to ancestral property but 
also extends over the self-acquired property of the father 
apparently, therefore, in the absence of any special ground 
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the father cannot be said to have absolute dominion over 
his self-acquired property in as much as the son has, also, 
acquired an interest therein from the moment of his brith; 
hence, the consent of the latter to an alienation by the 
father of such property cannot, on ordinary principles, be 
regarded as non-essential, unless it be possible to assign 
some special ground for considering otherwise ; the 
Mitakshara however, says that in the ease of self-acquired 
proprety of the father such a special ground does exist 
since by reason of the dependence of the eon on him, and 
also in view of the predominant interest which he has in 
his self-acquired property, the son cannot oppose an aliena¬ 
tion by him of such porperty, but should rather acquiesce 
therein y now, it may he, here, observed that the Mitakshara 
does not say that the consent of the son is not at all 
necessary, but points out that in as much as it is the duty 
of the son to give his consent in such a ease, he cannot 
oppose the transaction on the ground that his consent has 
not been obtained ; with regard to immovable property, 
however, a distinction may /cry well be drawn, and it 
may be fairly contended that in as much as the Sastras 
prohibit an alienation by the father without the son's 
consent, the latter may legitimately withhold his consent 
to a dissipation by the father of his immovable property 
although he may have acquired it himself, and by the 
reason of co-ownership which the son has acquired from his 
birth this consent cannot be regarded as non-essential to 
the validity of the transaction. This position is further 
strengthened by the fact that in the Mitakshara as well as 
in the Yiramitrodaya the dependence of the father in 
making an alienation of immovable property, whether 
ancestral or self-acquired, is laid down in one and the same 
sentence 1 and it would be opposed to the well-known 
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of construction that a, word once pronounced can 
convoy only one meaning 1 to maintain that it means one 
thing when the property is ancestral, and another when it 
is self-acquired, my, the Yiramitrodaya expressly declares 
that ‘ with regard to immovable property, whether self- 
acquired or inherited from the father or the ancestor, the 
dependence on the sons &c., is alike.’ 2 It should not he 
considered that the acceptance of this position would 
obliterate all distinction between self-acquired and ancestral 
immovable property in the hands of the father, for, apart 
from anything else, the son has a right to call upon the 
father to come to a partition with regard to the latter 
property and not with regard to the former. 

Lot us now turn to the ease of ancestral movables in 
regard to which the proposition that the father has no 
right to alienate ancestral property without the consent of 
the son seems to require qualification. The qualification is 1 
founded upon the text of Narada declaring* that f the father 
is master, even of all gem.’, pearls, and corals; but neither 
the father nor the grandfather is so of the entire 
immovable property.’ * This seems to indicate that the 
power of the father over ancestral movables is only 
limited as Mr. Oolebrookc said, by his own discretion and 
by a sense of spiritual responsibility; it has, however, 
been suggested that since Vijrtane&wara, referring to the 
father’s power of alienating such property says that although 
property in the paternal as well as grand-paternal (ancestral) 
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estate arises by birth, still tho father has an independent 
power in the disposal of effects other than immovables for 
necessary acts of duty, &r»d for purposes prescribed by texts 
of the Sastras such as gifts through affection, support of 
the family, relief from distress, and so forth,’ 1 it should 
be taken that the father has no absolute power of disposing 
of movables at his own discretion, but only for the pur¬ 
poses, indicated in the above passage. The question is 
not free from difficulty ; it may be said, on the one hand, 
that this would be putting a narrow construction upon 
the passage cited from the Mitafefchara, for, the purposes 
enumerated in that passage are merely illustrative, and 
they refer, as the passage stands, to self-acquired movables 
also, in relation to which the father's power of free dis¬ 
posal cannot be possibly gainsaid; moreover, it may be 
pointed out that the text of Narada does not impose any 
limitation upon the father's control over movables, and 
no limitation can possibly be deduced from it ; and the 
Vi ram i trod ay a in one place says without any qualification 
that as regards gems, pearls, etc., though inherited from tho 
grand-father, the father alone has independence by reason 
of the previously cited texts, viz., the father is master of 
all the gems, pearls and corals, &c. 2 On the other hand, 
the text of Yajnavalkya that the ownership of father and 
son is similar in land which was acquired by the grand¬ 
father, in a corrody, and in chattels (which belonged to 
him), and the commentary of the Mitakshara based on 
this text that since both (i.e., father and son) have 
indiscriminately a right in the graml-father’s estate the 
son has a power of interdiction created a difficulty in 
adopting the above view. Under the circumstances the 
best way of reconciling these conflicting considerations is 
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to hold that the father has the power of alienating ancestral 
movables at his discretion, but if he begins to dissipate 
them the son has the right to object on the basis of his 
co-equal ownership. The explanation of Nilakanfca that 
the independence of the father in relation to gems, pearls, 
and corals, &e., relates only to r the wearing and other use 
of ear-rings, etc., but does not extend to gift or other 
alienation u is opposed to the Mitakshara, and cannot he 
held to contain a correct exposition of the Mitakshara 


The Dayabhaga, however, brushes all these distinctions 
aside by holding that the father, so long as ho is alive, 
is the absolute owner of all his property whether ancestral 
or self-acquired, and the son does not acquire any oxvncr- 
ship by his hirth hut only upon the extinction of the 
father’s ownership either by his death or in any other 
way. The absolute ownership of the father being thus 
established it follows, on the principles which T have 
explained in the last lecture, that he can . alienate his 
property at his discretion, and the texts which seem to 
require the concurrence of the sons or of anybody t*lse 
in certain eases are all explained as laying down mere 
moral or religious injunctions. Thus after maintaining 
that the consent of divided or undivided kinsmen required 
by the text of Vvasa in the alienation of immovable 
property is merely directory and its absence does not invalid¬ 
ate the transaction, Jimutav&hana goes on to say <f so 
likewise other texts such as / Though immovables .and 
bipeds have been acquired by a man himself a gift or sale 
of them should not be made by him without convening 
all the sons'* must be interpreted in the same maimer. 
Vox here the words ‘ should be made’ must be understood. 
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' Therefore, since it is denied that a gift or sale should 
he made, the precept is infringed by making one. But 
the gift or transfer is not well; for a fact cannot be 
altered by a hundred texts.” 1 

To sum up the discussion, we find that according to 
the Mitakshara the son, upon his birth, acquires an interest 
in the property of his father, whether it be ancestral or 
self- acquired ; with regard to ancestral property, the 
interest so acquired is so far equal to that of the father, 
that it entitles him to call upon the father to come to a 
partition, and with regard to immovable .property it gives 
him the further right to control an alienation by the 
father without his consent. According to the Dayabhaga, 
, the other hand, the son does not become co-owner with 
. the father during Ids lifetime, since his ownership arises 
oply upon, the extinction of the father’s ownership ; he, 
therefore, can not: compel the father to partition the 
property with him, and the latter is free to give or sell the 
property witjiput his consent. 

Does the Dayabhaga, then, recognise no interest what¬ 
soever in the soil in the father’s property before succession 
opens out to him. on the extinction of the father’s owner¬ 
ship either upon his demise or otherwise ? It appears 
that, even according to the Dayabhaga, the father may, 
at his option, divide his property among himself and his 
sons, and in doing so, although he may distribute his self- 
acquired property in any way he likes, he cannot make 
an unequal distribution among the sons, of the ancestral 
immovable property, corrody and slaves, and he cannot 
also withhold them altogether from the sons by refusing 
to give them any share whatsoever or by retaining more 
than a double share for himself. Thus referring to the text 
of Yajuavulkya, “The ownership of father and son is 

1 Dayabhaga. Chapter II. Secs. 20 and HO. 









similar in land which was acquired by his father, and in a 
corrody and. in chattels/' Jimutavahana explains that 
chattels must mean slaves, and goes on to say that “the 
meaning of the text may he as set forth by Dbareswara, 
“a father, occupied in giving allotments at his pleasure, 
has equal ownership with his sons in the paternal grand¬ 
father's estate. He is not privileged to make an unequal 
distribution of it, at his choice, as he is in regard to bis 
own acquired wealth. So Vishnu says, “When a father 
separates his sous from himself', his will regulates the 
division of his own acquired wealth. But, in the estate 
inherited from the grand-father, the ownership of father 
and sou is equal. This is very clear. When the father 
separates his son himself lie may, by his own choice, give 
them greater or less allotments, if the wealth were acquired 
by himself; but not so, if it were property inherited from 
the grand-father ; because they have an equal right to it. 
The father has not in such case an unlimited discretion/' 
From these and other passages it is perfectly clear that 
although .Timutavahana repudiated the theory that property 
arose from birth, he allowed to the sons at least so much 
interest, in ancestral property as would place a restraint 
upon the unlimited discretion of the father in distributing 
that property, if he, at his option, chose to distribute it. 
Referring to this restraint Mr. Mayne observes that “in 
the very chapter in which he (Jimutavahana) lavs down 
that the absolute ownership of the father enables him to 
deal with his ancestral property as he likes, he also lays 
down that if he chooses to distribute it, he must do so 
upon general principles of equity, and cannot even for 
himself, reserve more than a double share, lie affirms 
for one purpose the very ownership by birth which he 
denies for another/' It may, perhaps, he going too far to 
say that the recognition of this restraint, upon the father's 
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absolute discretion in distributing' ancestral property 
amounts to the admission of a qualified ownership in the 
son in respect of such property even during the lifetime 
of the father, for to speak of ownership without the least 
rigid, of enjoying the usufruct except at the option of 
another may seem to involve a contradiction in terms ; 
it may, however, be said without any impropriety that 
the limits imposed upon the absolute discretion of the 
father in distributing the ancestral property in any way 
he likes to the prejudice of the sons show that the Daya- 
bhaga admitted that they had an interest in that class of 
father’s property even during his lifetime which might be 
of importance under certain contingencies. The position 
thus accorded to the sons may be compared to that of mi 
heredes under the Roman Law ; they were children and 
grand-children in. the power of the deceased who oil his 
death became uui juris, and with regard to them, it is 
stated, in the Institutes of Justinian, that they are mi 
keredes ‘'because they are family heirs, and even in the 
lifetime of their father, arc considered owners of the 
inheritance in a. certain degree .” 1 It may also be remarked 
that just as under the Roman Law grand-children cannot 
be regarded as sui lie-redc* unless their father has ceased 
to he sum hires, in the lifetime of his father, having 
been either cut off by death, qr otherwise freed from 
paternal authority, so, under the Dayabhaga law also, 
the grand-sons cannot claim to share the inheritance 
with their uncles unless their father has died or otherwise 
become incapable of. inheriting during the lifetime of his 
father. Resemblances like these are so startling and there 
are so many of them to be found in almost all the different 
branches of jurisprudence that one often wonders how they 
came about, unless the ancestors of tin* two people (the 


1 Ijiatifcutoa Lib. II, Tit. XIX, 2. 
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Romans and the Hindus) had at one time, inhabited the 
same country and been governed by the same institutions 
which they earned with them in their migrations to shape 
the farther development of their legal ideas. Comparative 
Jurisprudence, when properly studied, thus supports the 
conclusions of Comparative Philology, and it is because 
the Hindu Jurisprudence has not been studied with that 
amount of care which has been bestowed upon the study 
of the Sanskrit language, that we do not as yet possess 
sufficient materials to guide our researches and help us in 
our conclusions. 

I will now turn to the next great distinction between 
the Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga Schools. This relates 
to the devolution of property on the death of x member 
of a joint family. According to the Dayabhaga the 
position of a deceased owner as the member of a joint 
family does not make any difference whatsoever for the 
purposes of succession to the property left by him as 
a part of the joint family property ; the person who is 
entitled to succeed will he determined in the usual wayi 
and as regards that it would have made no difference if 
instead of being a member of an undivided joint family he 
had been separated from his coparceners before his death. 
The Mitakshara law, however, proceeds upon entirely 
different principles ; according to that system to quote the 
words of Mr. Mayne ‘there is no such thing as succession, 
properly so called, in an undivided family. The whole 
body of such a family, consisting of males and females, 
constitutes a sort of corporation, some of the members of 
which are coparceners, that is, persons who on partition 
would he entitled to demand a share, while others are only 
entitled to maintenance. In Malabar and Can am, where 
partition is not allowed, the idea of heirship would never 
present itself to the mind of any member of the family. 
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Each person is simply entitled to reside and be maintained 
in the family house, and to enjoy that amount of affluence 
and consideration which arises from hit? belonging to a 
family possessed of greater or less wealth. As he dies out 
his claims cease, and as others are born their claims arise. 
But the claims of each spring from the mere fact of their 
entrance into the family, not from their taking the place 
of any particular individual Deaths may enlarge the bene¬ 
ficial interest of the survivors, by diminishing the number 
who have a claim upon the common fund, just as birth 
may diminish their interests by increasing the number of 
claimants. But although the fact that A is the child of 
B introduces him into the family, it does not give him any 
definite share in the property, for B himself has none. 
Nor upon the death of B does he succeed to anything, for 
B has left nothing behind to succeed to, Now in every 
part of India where the Mitakshara prevails the position 
of an undivided family is exactly the same, except that 
within certain limits each male member lias a right to 
claim a partition, if be likes. But until they elect to do 
so, the property continues to devolve upon the members of 
the family for the time being by survivorship and not by 
succession. The position of any particular 'person as son, 
grand-son, or the like, or one of many sons or grand-sons, 
will be very important when the time for partition arrives, 
because it will determine the share t-o which he is then 
entitled. But until that time arrives he can never say, I 
am entitled to such a definite portion of the property ; 
because the next year the proportion in which he 
would have a right to claim on a division might be much 
smaller, and the year after much larger, as births or 
deaths supervene ’. 1 The above extract contains a clear 
exposition of the devolution of joint family property 
1 Maine's Hindu La>v, page 383. 
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[er the Mitakshava law upon the death of one of its 
members. The difference between the Dayabhaga and the 
Mitakshara on this question being thus understood, let us 
see how far it can be deduced as the logical result of the 
corresponding difference between the Dayabhaga and the 
Mitakshara conceptions of co-ownership in undivided 
property. This difference will be made evident from a 
comparison of the definitions of partition or severe nee of 
co-ownorship ( fWT*T ) as given in the Dayabhaga and 
Mitakshara respectively. The Dayabhaga defines partition 
in the following manner : ‘'Partition consists in mani¬ 
festing ( or in particularising ) by the easting of lots or 
otherwise, a property which had arisen in lauds or chattels, 
but which extended only to a portion of them, and which 
was previously unascertained, being unfit for exclusive 
appropriation, because no evidence of any ground of dis¬ 
crimination existed. Or partition is a special ascertainment 
of property, or making of it known ( as inhering in a 
particular share with reference to a particular person )” l \ 
The Mitakshara, on the other hand, says that “Partition 
( or severenee of co-ownership ) is the adjustment of 
divers rights regarding the whole, by distributing them or 
particular portions of the aggregate.” J The difference 
between the two views, therefore, consists in this : 
according to the Dayabhaga, each of the undivided copar¬ 
ceners has ownership, not over the entire joint property, 
but only over particular portions thereof which becomes 
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manifest when upon partition these several portions are speci¬ 
fically allotted to the several coparceners, so that at no 
time does the ownership of one among- several coparceners 
extends over the whole of the joint property but it always 
extends over a* part, unascertained and undefined before 
partition, and ascertained and particularised after it. This 
doctrine, is therefore known as or the doctrine 

of ownership in a part. According to Mitakshara, on the 
other hand, the ownership of each coparcener in an 
undivided family extends over the whole of the joint 
property, and each part thereof, although to borrow the 
words of Lord Wes tinny in Appovier’s ease, ‘no indivi¬ 
dual member of that family, while it remains undivided 
can predicate of the joint and undivided property that he, 
that particular member, has a certain definite share/ 1 
The result is that each co-owner is deemed to be' the 
owner of the whole, in the sahtie manner as other co-owners 
are also owners of the whole, the ownership of the one 
without excluding the co-ownership of the others. This 
view is known as or the doctrine of owner¬ 

ship in the whole. 

The difference between the conceptions of ownership 
indicated above, has sometimes been expressed by saying 
that a Dayabliaga coparcener holds the property in quasi- 
severalty as if he were a tenant in common, whereas a 
Mitakshara coparcener holds the entire property and every 
part of it as if he were a joint tenant. It is unnecessary 
to pause and consider how far these descriptions are 
strictly accurate, for the analogies, as far as they go, are 
not likely to be misleading. What I am at present 
concerned with is to consider how far the difference 
between the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara, as regards 


£ Appovier vs. Earn Stibba Ajyar II Moo, I. A. 89, 
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devolution of joint property upon the demise of one of 
the co-owners can he said to he a legitimate deduction 
from the difference in the conception of co-ownership 
' explained above. Giving the matter my best consideration 
T am inclined to think that although it cannot be said that 
the doctrine of survivorship is necessarily bound up with the 
peculiar conception of co-ownership maintained by the 
Mitakshara School in as much as that conception is not 
necessarily inconsistent with the course of succession laid 
down by the Dayabhaga, yet it must* be admitted that there 
is a very close affin ity between the Mitakshara conception 
of co-ownership and the do trine of survivorship as well as 
between the Dayabhaga conceptions of co-ownership and 
the devolution of property by succession. The reasons why 
I say so are these: you will remember that according 
to the Mitakshara conception of co-ownership each 
undivided co-parcener is the owner of the whole joint 
property. So that, if one of them dies out while others 
remain, it does not create, if I may use the expression, 
a void to be filled up by a successor ; the surviving 
co-parceners were from before the owners of the entire 
property, and no change is created by the death beyond 
the disappearance of a co-owner, who, when alive, was 
entitled to be maintained out of the family funds 
and to claim a share on partition. The doctrine of survivor¬ 
ship therefore, readily chimes in with a conception of 
co-ownership of this description, and I may almost say that 
it is incompatible with the conception of co-ownership as 
explained in the Driyabhaga, for if the co-owners held the 
property in quasi-sevevalty, the most natural consequence i 
would be that one of r them being (lead he would be 
followed by a successor as heir who would step into his 
shoes and occupy the same position as he did and if by a, 
coincidence another co-owner becomes entitled to the 
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inheritance lie would come in as a successor and not as a 
survivor. The natural transition from the conception of 
co-ownership to the course of devolution laid down in 
each school is therefore abundantly clear; still I cannot 
sajr that the transition, though natural, is absolutely 
necessary, and my reasons are these. You are aware that 
Itagliunandana, the author of Dayatatta, is one of the 
most celebrated exponents of the Dayabh&ga doctrine; 
similarly, Nilakantha, the author of Vyavahara Mayukha, 
is in the main a follower of the Mitnksara School j yet, 
although they do not depart from the course of devolution 
laid down by the leading authorities of the- School to 
which they belong, they do differ from their masters as 
regards the conception of the interest of a co-parcener in 
an undivided family, for in this point Baghunandana 
controverts the position of Jimutavahana while Nilakantha 
supports the. same. Thus referring to the Dayabhaga 
definitions of partition Raghunandan objects that f the 
definition is not accurate for how may it be certainly 
known since no text declares it, that the lot for each 
person, * falls precisely on the article which was already 
his V and gives his own definition of partition as f a 
distributive adjustment, by lot or otherwise, of the 
property of relatives vested in them over the whole wealth, 
in right of the same relation, upon the extinction of the 
former owner’s property/ S'rikrishna Tarkalankara also, 
after making a faint attempt to repel the objections of 
Baghunaiidana, proceeds to observe without any comment 
that Harinath, VijHanes'vara, Vachaspati Misra and their 
followers controvert the doctrine of Dayabhaga and 
summarise their reasons for doing so, and hence Jagannatha 
has inferred that Kaghunamlana's opinion is indirectly 
admitted even by S'rlkrishria. On the other hand 
Nilakantha observes that the prior undefined ownership of 
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y brothers, &c., js defined (and made known) by 
.partition. According to some, by the extinction of prior 
joint ownership," extending over the. whole property,, a 
particCtlar ownership is created in portions of it; but, 'the 
idea of extinction of. v a prior ownership and the creation 
of a hew one, involves.(the logical fault of) cumbrous ness ; 
(it is better, therefore, to conclude) that the particular 
ownership which was. created in a portion, was (only) made 
known by partition as inhering in a particular thing. 1 
You iydl understand that I am not here concerned to 
consider the logical merit of these conflicting opinions, 
for the 'conclusion which 1 wish to deduce from their 
existence is, as I have already indicated, that although the 
doctrine of survivorship flows naturally from the 
Mitakshara conception of co-ownership it is not impossible 
for a supporter of the Dayablmga succession to adopt that 
conception, and that one who adopts the Dayabhaga, 
conception of co-ownership may also on the basis of 
specific authority, acknowledge the line of devolution 
pointed by the Mitakshara in the ease of the demise of a 
eo-pareener of an undivided family. It cannot however, 
be gainsaid that in the fitness of things the Mitakshara 
conception of co-ownership in an undivided family paves 
the ground if T may use the expression, for the doctrine of 
survivorship, while the Dayabhaga conception is naturally 
antagonistic to it. 

The next question that I propose to discuss is the 
power of alienation of joint property by an undivided 
co-parcener. You may anticipate from the difference that 
I have pointed out between the Mitakshara and the 
Dayabhaga conceptions of eo-pareenery property, that the 
povverof an undivided co-parcener in a Mitakshara family 
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to alienate joint family property is not likely to be the 
same as that of an undivided co-parcener in a Dayabhuga 
family. So long as the family continues joint no 
Mitakshara co-parcener can say that lie has got a definite 
share in the joint property; it is true that he has got an 
interest in the whole of the joint property, but his interest 
is limited by the eo-equal interest of the other co-parceners. 
That being so, it follows that one co-parcener cannot 
alienate either the whole or any portion of the joint 
property without infringing the rights of the other 
co-parcener, for there is not a single item*of property in 
which one co-parcener can claim title to the exclusion or 
the others. Therefore, according to the strict Mitakshara 
doctrine an undivided co-parcener has no right to alienate 
any portion of the joint property without the concurrence 
of the others, and if he does, it will he invalid in toto for 
the alienor cannot say that he has got a definite share to 
the extent of which the alienation may hold good, although 
it may be invalid as to the rest. Thus in the chapter 
dealing with the rescission of gifts, the Mitakshara lays 
down that joint property has been declared unfit to be 
given in the same way as pledges, trusts, deposits, etc., 
on the ground that it is not the property of the donor, 
meaning thereby that the donor has not got absolute 
dominion over it, 1 and.it will follow from the principles 
explained by me in the last lecture that an alienation 
of such property must be treated as invalid; the 
matter is also made quite clear where the Mitak.ara, 
referring to the text f separated kinsmen as those who are 
unseparated are equal in respect of immovables ’ goes on to 
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explain that "among unseparated kinsmen the consent of all 
is indispensably requisite, because no one is fully empowered 
to make an alienation since the estate is common; but 
among separated kindred the consent of all tends to the 
facility of the transaction, by obviating any future 
doubt whether they be separate or re-united; it is hot requ¬ 
ired on account oi any want of sufiiicient power in the 
single owner; and the transaction is consequently valid 
even without the consent of the seperated kinsmen ’*■ 1 
and commenting upon the same text the Viramitrodaya 
observes that "although the incompetency without the 
consent of the others, is settled by reason of the co-equality 
of ownership, in.joint property of undivided co-parceners, 
still the same is here particularly mentioned in respect of 
immovable property for the purpose of extolling its worth ; 
but as regards the separated co-parceners what is said,in 
• tins.text is for the purpose of facility, of proof in case of 
dispute.” The position is,* therefore fully established that 
an alienation by an undivided .co-parcener without the 
consent o.f the other coparceners is not valid. To this 
limitation upon the power of a single co-parcener there is an 
exception based upon the text f even a single individual 
may conclude a donation, mortgage, or sale of immovable 
property during a-season of distress, for the sake of the 
family, and specially for pious purposes/ which is explained 
by the Mitakshara to mean that ‘while the sons and 
grand-sons are minors and incapable of giving their consent 
to a gift and the like or while brothers are so and continue 
iinsoparated ; even one person who is capable, may conclude 
a gift, hypothecation, or sale of immovable property, if a 
calamity affecting the whole family require it, or the 
support of .the family render it necessary or indispensable 


1 Mifcaksara, Chap. 1 , Sep. I, 30. 
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duties, such as the obsequies of the father or the like, make 
it unavoidable. rn 

What has been stated above represents the strict Mita- 
kshara Law, hut our courts have departed fiom it to 
various extents principally on equitable considerations 
although all the High Courts have not proceeded to the 
same extent. On such considerations, all the High Courts 
have held that the interest of au undivided co-parcener 
may be seized and sold in execution of a decree, obtained 
against him and the purchaser may enforce his right by 
coming to a partition and obtaining definite properties to 
the exclusion of the other co-parcener. As regards the 
position of an alienee for valuable consideration, where the 
purchase was made without the aid of the Court, all the 
Courts are not similarly agreed. Thus, the Bombay and 
Madras High Courts have held that an alienation for valu¬ 
able consideration should be held valid to the extent of the 
share which the alienor would have received on partition, 

so that the alienee may sue for partition, and thus obtain 

possession of the share to which he had become entitled by 
his purchase. On the other hand, the Calcutta and the 
Allahabad High Courts seem to stick to the strict doctrine 
of the Mitakshara Law and maintain that a voluntary 
alienation of joint property by an undivided co-parcener 
whether for valuable consideration or not is invalid, but 
even there, in some cases, the Court, in setting aside the 
alienation, lias enforced the equities in favour of the alienee 
in such a manner as to bring about exactly the same result 
as is worked out by the Bombay and Madras doctrine. As 
regards alienations without consideration all the Courts 
SO em to be agreed that an undivided co-parcener can not 
dispose of the joint property even to the extent of the share 


* Mitakaara, Chap. I, Section I, 28 & 29 . 
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""Which he would- receive on partition, and as the alienee, 
being a volunteer, can not put forward any equitable 
considerations, no indulgence should be shown to him. It 
is not within the province of t[iese lectures to discuss the 
various decisions in so far as they are based upon principles 
extraneous to the Hindu Law, and I may point out that it 
has been acknowledged by their Lordships of the Judicial 
Committee in the ease of Snraj Bun si Koer v. Sheopersad 
Singh 1 that f there' can be little doubt that all such 
alienations, whether voluntary or compulsory are inconsistent 
with the strict theory of/®, joint and undivided Hindu 
family ; and the law as established in Madras and Bombay 
has been one of gradual growth, founded upon the equity 
which a purchase for value has, to be allowed to stand in 
•Ills vendor’s shoes, and to work out his rights by means of a. 
partition and these observations have been repeated by 
them in the subsequent case of Laksman Dad a Naik r. 
itarnchandra Dada Naik." I may, however, observe 
.that it is somewhat difficult to understand how a person, 
who knowingly purchases a property inalienable under the 
law, can have much reason to complain when he finds 
that he can. not reap any benefit under it, and the difficulty 
of allowing him any relief oil strict principles of the 
Hindu law becomes almost 'insoperable when it is 
remembered that Mauu cloolares. tha.t be who gives property 
declared unfit to be given aduLhe who receives it are both 
liable to punishment aa dfV they were thieves,” 3 and a 
purchase, with full knowledge ot the circumstances, is as 

-- . . ■ - ^ — — a . ■ ' 1 

1 I. L. It. 5 Cal. 14$ '(lue.p ' 

2 I. L. It, 5 Bom. 61 S/O. 7 I.A. 182. 
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much within the reason of the condemnation as the 
acceptance of a gift ; our Courts have, however, thought 
fit to hold otherwise, and thus lent a helping hand to the 
diverse influences already at work in undermining the 
integrity of a joint family under the Mitakshava law. 

The position of an undivided eo-parcener under the 
Dayabhaga is, as already explained somewhat different, 
for his interest, according to the peculiar doctrine of 
Jimutavahana, does not extend over the whole joint pro¬ 
perty but only over a part which is only defined and made 
manifest by a subsequent partition ; therefore, it is possible 
for a Dayabhaga co-parcener to say, even before partition, 
that he lias got a definite share in the joint property 
although it cannot be allocated before a partition actually 
takes place. This being the Dayabhaga conception of 
co-ownership in an undivided family it follows that it is 
open to a Dayabhaga co-parcener to transfer his own share 
in the joint property, and such a transfer will be valid even 
without the concurrence of the other co-parceners who 
cannot legitimately interdict an alienation of. what is not 
their own. Thus JirautvShana expressly says that ‘ It 
should no! be alleged, that by the text of' Vyasa (A single 
i co-parcener may not without consent of the rest, make a 
sale or gift of the whole immovable' estate, nor of what is 
common to the family. Separated kinsmen, as those who 
are unseparated are equal in respect of immovables for one 
has not power over the whole, to give, mortgage or sell 
it) one person has no' power to make a sale or other 
transfer of such property. For here also (in the very 
instance of land held in common) as in the case of other 
goods, there equally exists a property consisting in the 
power of disposal at pleasure. But the texts of Vyasa, 
exhibiting a prohibition, are intended to show a moral 
offence, since the family is distressed by a sale, gift or 
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ber transfer which argues a disposition in the person to 
make an iii use of his power as owner. They &re not 
meant to invalidate, the sale' or other transfer. 1 The 
position of the Dayaliliaga upon this point is clearly 
explained by Srlkrisna Tarkalankai in the ITth Chapter 
of his Davacrama Samgraha headed f the discussion 
whether ‘ common property is or is not lit to he given by 
one/ In this chapter he first of all points out that there 
are certain lawyers who contend that one coparcener has 
no right to dispose of any portion of the joint property 
and then explains that this view is founded upon the 
doctrine of co-equal right in the whole according to which 
all co-parceners have property in the entire property and 
hence a gift, a sale or any other sort of: transfer made by 
one would be invalid. But says he f this cannot be correct 
since the author of Dayabhftga has refuted the doctrine of 
co-equal right in the whole for want of sufficient basis. 
Hence the author of Dayabhaga after quoting the text of 
•Vyasa and raising the dispute on the authority of that 
text that one has no right to make a gift or sale, &c„ 
resolves that dispute by maintaining that even here (i.e., in 
• the case of common property) property which consists in 
the fitness of free disposal exists just as well as in the case 
of, other goods, so that the text (of YySsa) merely exhibits 
a prohibition for the purpose of indicating a moral offence, 
’since the family is distressed by a sale which argues a 
disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power 
as owner, but is not meant to invalidate the sale or other 
transfer. Since there is nothing like common property in 
•the sense that it is common to several owners, such a thing 
.being unreal, commohness means no more than unclivided- 
ness, and, therefore, in as much as property exists in the 
so-called common property even before partition, there is 
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nothing to hinder a person from giving or otherwise 
transfering his own share, and this is the intention of the 
author of the Dayabhaga who maintains the doctrine of 
property in parts. The whole of this discussion famishes 
a striking specimen of the way in which the peculiar 
doctrine of the Dayabhaga School concerning the concep¬ 
tion of co-ownership in an undivided property is carried to 
its logical consequence, and the basis of the difference 
regarding the right of alienation of an undivided co¬ 
parcener between the Dayabhaga and the MitUksara 
Schools is clearly explained. It shows that the decision of the 
question really hinges upon the existence or non-existence 
of full dominion over the property to be transferred, and 
where it exists no amount of prohibition in the Sastras can 
invalidate the transfer since as Jimutavahana asserts f a fact 
cannot he altered by a hundred texts ’ a dictum which is 
not a peculiar text of the Dayabhaga School, but is a 
recognised principle of Hindu Jurisprudence founded upon 
strict logic and good sense and practically adopted by the 
Mitakshara in dealing with the requirement of the consent 
of divided kinsmen and the like. 

Having thus shown that according to the Dayabhaga 
School an undivided co-parcener can alienate his own share 
in the joint property, we are called upon to consider how 
far he can alienate the entire joint family property or one 
entire undivided property out of the joint family property. 
Now in dealing with the question we can at once say that 
such a transaction cannot bo entirely valid, since no one 
can transfer what was not his own. This follows from the 
general principles already explained by me and is also 
eofirmed by the following passage in the DayabliSga. 
“ Donation is complete then only when the owner, cons¬ 
cious that the thing is his, relinquishes it with a view to 
its becoming the property of another person, and that 
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person is sensible of the property apprehending ‘this 
is become mine *; but that cannot occur in respect to 
common goods, and therefore common property is pro¬ 
nounced unfit to he given.” 1 It must be understood that 
the above criticism applies to an attempted alienation of 
the entire joint property since an individual co-parcener 
cannot possibly deal with it as his own, and also of one 
entire property since it can be ascertained before a parti¬ 
tion actually takes place that it will he allotted to the 
share of the alienor; hence, in such a case, it is impossible 
for the alienee to be conscious that the property sought to 
he transferred is his to the exclusion of the other co-par¬ 
ceners* and the alienee also cannot appropriate it with 
the consciousness that it is become his simply by the act 
of the alienor without the concurrence of those co-parceners. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that such an. alienation cannot 
be valid as it stands and the only question that remains 
to be considered is whether some effect should not be 
given to it by holding it effectual to the extent of the 
share of the alienor. .Tagannath in his Digest quotes the 
opinion of Vachaspati BhafuSeharyya to the effect that 
if the whole of the joint property be sold by one of the 
parceners, the sale is not valid so far as regards the shares 
of the other parceners, but is valid so far as regards the 
seller’s own share, and he says that this opinion may be 
admitted upon the reason of the law. 2 

Turning next to the question of succession proper the 
most noticeable distinction between the Mitakshara and 
the DayabhSga Schools relates to the position of cognates 
in the order of succession. According to the Mitakshara, 
all agnates i.e. relations who trace their connection exclu¬ 
sively through males arc entitled to inherit in preference 


Dayabhaga, Clmp. XIII. 8. 
Colebrook’y Digest, Vol. II, p. 58. 
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to cognates or relatiohs through a female, with the. only 
exception of a daughter’s son, who although a v cognate, 
occupies' a very high position in the order of succession 
coming just after the daughter and before the parents. 
It may also .be remarked that the peculiar favour shown 
to a daughter’s son has been considered to he a somewhat 
later introduction. If we look to the Dharma-SiSstras wc 
find that the peculiar position of a daughter’s son is not 
recognised by all, and even in the text of Yajfiavalkya 
enumerating the heirs of a .man dying without a male 
issue he is not specially mentioned, so that Vijnane&vara 
is constrained to fall back upon the particle (5) and argue 
that by the import of the particle f also ’ fi>) the daughter’s 
son succeeds to the estate on failure of daughters.; 1 
among the Commentators also Apararka does not accord 
any special position to a daughter’s son, so that he can only 
come in as a bandhu after all the agnates, however remote, 
are exhausted. Mr. Mayne, therefore, suggests that the 
explanation for the peculiar favour shown to a daughter’s 
son ff is to be found in the old practice of appointing a 
daughter to raise up issue for a man who had none. The 
daughter so appointed was herself considered as equal to 
a son. Naturally her son was equivalent to a grand-son, 
and as the merits of son and grand-son are equal, he 
ranked as a son. Consequently, we find him enumerated 
among the subsidiary sons, and taking a very high rank 
among them, generally second oi* third. Subsequently 
the appoinment of a daughter to raise up issue for the 
father became obsolete, but the fact of the- nearness of 
daughter and daughter’s sorr remained, and their natural 
claim to succession on the ground of mere consanguinity 
recommended itself for general acceptance.” y The expla- 

1 Mibaksara, Cliap. IX, Sec, If. 6. 

B Moyne’s Hindu Law p. 704. » 
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very plausible and, in all probability furnishes 
a correct account of the way in which the exceptional 
position came to be accorded to a daughter's son; but 
however that may be, it is certain that with this single 
exception no cognate can ever succeed in preference to 
an agnate to the property of his deceased relation. Jimu- 
tavahana, however, does not recognise the rule that agnates 
must always succeed in preference to cognates, and settles 
the order of succession by the application of a new 
principle, viz., the principle of spiritual ben’efit; the 
result of the application of this principle is that 
apart from a daughter’s son who has a peculiar position 
accorded to him by specific texts in the Dharma 
Sastrasj other cognates are, to borrow Mr. May tie’s 
expression, f sifted in and out among the agnates, heirs in 
the female line frequently taking before very near sapiudas 
in the direct male line, on the principle of superior religious 
efficacy*. 1 This result is attained mainly on the interpreta¬ 
tion which Jimutavahana puts upon two texts of Manu which 
run as follows :—‘ To three must libations of water be made, 
to threi must offerings of food (pinda) be presented, 
the fourth in descent is the giver, but the fifth has uo 
concern with them : To the nearest sapincla the inheritance 
belongs; after that the distant kinsman (sakulya) shall be 
the heir, or the vedie preceptor, or the pupil.’ Relying on 
these texts, Jimutavahana argues tha\ in as much as at the 
time of the Par van a Sraddha a person presents funeral 
cakes not only to his three paternal ancestors, but also to 
his three maternal ancestors, therefore in addition to the 
agnatic sapindas a person may also have certain cognatic 
sapindas being allied with them by the presentation of a 
common funeral cake, and these sapindas, although 
cognates, will succeed in preference to sakulyas including 

1 Mayne’s Hindu Law, p. 689. 
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agnates beyond three degrees according to the Hindu mode 
of computation and some of them,' vtz. } the daughter's sons 
of the three paternal ancestors will, on the analogy of the 
succession of one's own daughter's son, succeed even in 
preference to some agnatic sapindas the father's daughter's 
son succeeding before the paternal grand-father and the 
rest/and so on/ 'Thus after laying down that f on failure of 
the descendants of the father down to the great-grand-son, 
it must be understood that the succession devolves on the 
father's daughter’s son in like maimer as it descends to the 
owner’s daughter’s son 9 and that ‘ the succession of the 
grand-father's and great-grand-father’s lineal descendant 
including the daughter’s son must be understood in a similar 
maimer according to the proximity of the funeral offering, 
since the reasons stated in the text f for even' the son of a 
daughter delivers him in the next world like the son of a 
son’ is equally applicable and the daughter’s sons of his 
father and the rest transport his manes over the abyss by 
offering oblations in which lie may partieijjate', 1 Jimutavahana 
goes on to observe that on failure of these persons since 
the maternal uncle and the rest present oblations to these 
maternal ancestors of the deceased beginning with his 
maternal grand-father which the deceased bimsedf was bound 
to offer, therefore’the ’property should/devolve on the 
maternal uncle and the rest, for it is l>y means'of wealth, 
that a person may become giver of oblations 5 * and he 
ultimately sums up the discussion by saying that a kinsman 
whether sprung from the family of the deceased though 
of different male descent as his own daughter’s son or'hisN 
father's daughter’s son or sprung from a different family 
as his maternal uncle or the like being allied by a common 
funeral cake on account of their presenting offerings to 


Dayabhiiga, Chap. XI, Sec. vi. 9. 
PH^ablutgtt, Chap. XI, Sec. vi, 13. 
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fee ancestors in the paternal and the maternal family 
of the deceased owner, is a sapiuda ; and the text (To them 
must libations of water be made &c.) is intended to 
propound the succession of such kinsmen, and the subse¬ 
quent passage (To the nearest sapiuda etc.) must be ex¬ 
plained as discriminating them according to their degrees of 
proximity. But on failure of kin in this degree, the 
distant kinsman (Sakulya) is successor. 1 In this way by 
the application of the doctrine of spiritual benefit, as 
interpreted by him, Jimutavahaim makes room for a 
number of cognates to succeed even in preference to many 
agnates, while, according to the Mitakshara, none of them 
excepting the daughter’s son of the deceased owner, would 
have any place until all the agnates however remote, are 
completely exhausted. The principle of spiritual benefit is 
therefore a characteristic guiding principle in the Daya- 
bhagu law of succession, although it cannot be said to be 
the sole guiding principle in as much as it is introduced 
apparently with the object of interpreting and corroborat¬ 
ing specific texts of the I)harm a Sastras, and supplement¬ 
ing them whore necessary, but not with the design of 
subverting the authority by substituting an independent 
principle in their stead ; otherwise, as Srikrishna Tarka- 
lankar points out, a stranger who throws the bones of the 
deceased into the Ganges, or presents funeral cakes to his 
departed spirit at the holly shrine of Gaya might, on tlie 
ground of superior spiritual benefit, claim his property even 
in preference to his relations. 2 On the other hand, the 
characteristic principle of the Mitakshara law of succession 
is the principle of propinquity with this most important 


• DayabhSga, Chap. XT, See. vi. 19 & 21. 
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' qualification that no cognate excepting a datigl let’s son 
<?aiv succeed in preference to an agnate ; and ,even ; this 
qualification may be regarded not as an exception to the 
principle of propinquity, but rat her as ai> illustration thereof 
in as iducli- as under the peculiar organisation of the 
ancient Aryan family it was natural to regard an agnate 
as a nearer kinsman than a cognate, although on a mere 
computation of .the degrees it might appear.to he otherwise. 
The principle of spiritual benefit is not even mentioned by 
the Mitakshara in determining the order of succession, 
although.the' Virarnitrodaya formulates jand makes use of 
•it in finding a position for the great-grandson among the 
direct male descendants* of the deceased oil whom the- 
property devolves before the widow and the rest can claim 
the succession. 1 At all events, it is-never brought forward 
to'abrogate the superior position undoubtedly accorded by 
the an ieiit lawgivers to the agnates in preference to the 
cognates with the single exception of a daughter’s son. 
We may, therefore, say that trie main distinction between 
the Dayabhaga and. the MitaksHiara lies in the fact that . 
the Mitakshafa does not depart from the ancient rule, 
which giv.es preference to an agnate in the. order of suc¬ 
cession except in the case'of a daughter’s son, * while the 
Dayabhaga by-introducing the principle of spiritual benefit . 
and putting a novel interpretation upon it makes room 
for a large number of cognateCand sifts them in and out 
among the agnates, so that many, agnates who under the. 
Mitakshara would have an undoubtedly superior position,, 
are postponed to there. 

This preference of agnates over cognates in the scheme 
of succession had its parallel in other systems" of Juris¬ 
prudence. If we look to the history of the Roman law, 
we find that the law of the Twelve Tables recognised only 


Yimrnitrodaya; Obap. XVII. Pc. L See* iii. 
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the succession of (1) Sui heredes, (2) Agnates, (3) genti¬ 
les j cognates had no place under this scheme, so that 
if there were no gentiles, the inheritance would lapse to 
the state rather than go to the cognates. This law 
appears all the more peculiar when we take into account 
the complication due* to emancipation being regarded as 
a Capitis demimtio and hence involving a severance of the 
tie of agnation, so that even emancipated sons were looked 
upon as strangers to the family and had thus no share in 
the inheritance. This resulted in such a disparity between 
the line of succession laid down by the rules of the civil 
law and the direction of the natural affection of the owner, 
that the Praetor had to intervene to remove some cvf the 
glaring anomalies by granting what was called Bomrum 
possessio to various classes of relatives who could not be 
the heirs under the strict civil law. To this divergence 
between the law of succession and the promptings of 
natural affection, Sir Henry Maine attributes the horror 
of intestacy that prevailed among the Romans. 'Every 
dominant sentiment/ says he, ‘of the primitive Romans was 
entwined with the relations of the family. But what was 
the family? The law defined it one way—natural affection 
another. In the conflict between the two, the feeling we 
would analyse grew up, taking the form of an enthusiasm 
for the institution by which the dictates of affection were 
permitted to determine the fortunes of its objects/ 1 and 
he explains that the feeling did not die out , with the 
improvements introd^ jd by the Praetors, for, ‘every body 
conversant with v'losophy of opinion is aware that 

the sentiment by no . : dies onof necessity, with the 

out of the ciidt,'nstance which produced it,’ 2 
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However that may be, even in the time of Gaius the 
order of succession Was (1) sui h erodes, (2) agnate^ and 
(3) cognates, so that cognates could not inherit before the 
agnates. At last Justinian try his 118th and 12? th Novels 
completely modelled the laws of intestate succession by 
abolishing the difference between agnates and eng, ates and 
creating a new order of succession under ' which speaking 
broadly the descendants succeeded first., the ascendants next, 
and last of all the collaterals,according to nearness of 
kinship. It will appear from the above review that the 
preference of agnates in the Mitakshara’law of succession 
has nothing unusual or extraordinary in it. Indeed, as 
Sir Henry Maine observes, ‘there .are few indigenous 
bodies of law belonging to the Communities of the Indo- 
European Stock, which do not exhibit peculiarities in the 
most ahcient part of their structure which are clearly 
referable; to agnation.’ 1 The Mitaksbara law was, however, 
free from the poei^liar anomalies of the early Homan Law 
due to emancipation 1 being regarded as a capitis denoinutio 
involving the severance of the tie of agnation. Tn this 
respect tbe Mitaksbara law was less unnatural* or anoma¬ 
lous than the early Roman law, for it cannot be supposed 
that the result ascribed to emancipation by what Sir Henry 
Maine calls ‘ legal pedantry’ had its counterpart in the 
natural affection of the parents, for as he. truly points out 
'enfranchisement from the father's power was a, demonstra¬ 
tion, rather than a severance, of affection—a mark of 
grace and favour accorded to the b« ‘ beloved and the most 
esteemed of children/ 2 As for tl :il preference of 

agnates over cognates h. the seb J .;t succession it seems 
that there were reasons why tly seeming anomaly involved 
in this was not very keenly felt by the Mitnkshara Hindus. 


Maine’s Ancient Law, p, ISO. 
Maine’s Ancient Law, p, 222. 
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In the first place, the rule that in the case of joint un¬ 
divided property the interest of a deceased co-percener 
passes not by succession but by survivorship would in 
many cases prevent the question of precedence from arising 
and striking the sensibility of the persons concerned as 
something very unnatural ; in the second place, even where 
the question did arise, as in the ease of a divided family, 
the close ties created by living under the peculiar organi¬ 
sation of the Hindu family system which was mainly agnatic 
would take away the point from the exclusion of the 
cognates by the agnates; and lastly in the very few cases 
where a result would ensue from the operation of the 
rule of succession altogether inconsistent with the natural 
affection of the owner of the property, the system of 
adoption would serve the very same purpose as the system 
of making a testament under the Roman law. In Bengal, 
the Dayabhaga practically obliterated the distinction bet¬ 
ween divided and undivided property by maintaining a 
a conception of joint ownership which was very 
much laxer than that of the MitJlksharaj the idea that 
co-owners hold their shares in quasi-severalty which they 
can dispose of: at their pleasure bespeaks a disruption of 
the close ties of the old joint family system, and this, in the 
fitness of things, had its concomitant in the altered course 
of succession abandoning the almost unqualified preference 
given to agnates over cognates. Mr. Mayne, therefore, 
seems to have struck the true note when referring to the 
difference between the Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga, 
he observed that 'much was of course...due to hb.£ natural 
progress of Society. A race so full of commercial activity 
as the Hindus who were settled along the lower course of 
the Ganges would find their growth erampled by the 
Prociistean bed of ancient traditions’ 1 but I am not prepared 
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to go along with him when he says that ‘ Brahmanism 
was rampant among the law writers of Bengal/ and that 
'it was this influence which completely remodelled the law 
of inheritance in that Province by applying tests of 
religious efficacy which were of absolutely modern intro¬ 
duction/ 1 It is true that in Bengal the law of inheri¬ 
tance was remodelled by giving a better position to a 
certain number of cognates in the scheme of succession; 
it is also true that this result was achieved by applying 
the doctrine of religious efficacy measured in a peculiar 
way which seems to have been an innovation ; but I do 
not think that the formulation of the doctrine of religious 
efficacy, the peculiar interpretation put upon it, and its appli¬ 
cation to determine the order of succession were at all dictated 
by the influence of Brahmanism ; on the other hand, I 
agree with Babu Golapchandra Sarkar when he says that 
'the doctrine appears to have been introduced by the author 
of the Bayabhagha as a mere pret ext for assigning in the 
order of succession a higher possition to some dear and near 
cognates who, under the Mit&kshara, are all postponed even 
to the most distant agnates,—a pretext similar to that under 
which the Praetor Urbauus of Rome recognised the heri¬ 
table rights of the cognates’; otherwise there is no reason 
for supposing that the influence of Brahmanism was 
more keenly felt in Bengal than in the sister provinces of 
Mithila and enarns. Mr. Mayne himself says that while 
the influence of Brahmanism was more powerful in Bengal 
than in Southern and Western India, it must have been 
less powerful than in Benares which he characterises as 
the very hot-bed of Brahmanism ; assuming that to he so, 
does it. not follow that neither the decay nor the vigour of 
Brabmanical influence could determine a peculiar develop¬ 
ment of the law of succession as: that which took place in 
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Bengal, but that other influences were at work which 
differentiated Bengal from the other Provinces? I am 
convinced that it was the gradual disruption of the old 
joint family system in Bengal owing to the operation of 
social and economical influences that diverted the natural 
affection of the people into new channels, and when this 
took place it became difficult to stick to the old scheme 
of succession which directed the devolution of property in 
a way inconsistent with it. The altered direction of the 
popular feeling, therefore, demanded that there should be 
a corresponding alteration in the law ; and when .Timiita- 
vahana took the matter up, he found that there was only 
one way of doing it; he could not legislate, but had ouly 
to interpret the existing law, and the expedient hit upon 
by him to get a number of cognates interspersed among 
the agnates in the line of succession was to bring forward 
the doctrine of spiritual benefit oh the authority of 
Marin’s text, f To three must libations of water be made 
etc.* by putting upon it an interpretation which would 
suit his purpose,.' and when the doctrine Was once intro¬ 
duced, he could not biff carry it to. some thing like its 
logical cousequences, for a ijindu, jurist was nothing if 
not logical. It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that a 
sister’s son, for example,'was. introduced before a paternal 
unclein the order of succession because the Brahmanioal in¬ 
fluence that prevailed, in. Bengal assigned to the former 
superior religious merit than, to the latter, but it was be¬ 
cause owing to the disintegration of the old family system a 
sister’s son ean?e to occupy a better position in the affec- 
1 N tion of his maternal uncles than he formerly did that it 
became necessary to re-adjust the old order of succession in 
older to give him a higher place therein; and when this 
bad to bo done, the doctrine of spiritual benefit was 
availed-of as a means to an end, because it furnished a 
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consistent theory, had a chance of standing the test of 
criticism and controversy and was at the same time, not. 
repulsive to the sentiments of the people. The highly 
artificial character of the arguments which Jimntavahana 
was forced to use to establish that the maternal uncle and 
other relatives connected through the mother confer spiritual 
benefit upon the deceased owner in order to make room 
for them before the Sakalyas (or distant agnates) at ouce 
demonstrates that he was not so much anxious for the 
repayment of actual religious merit as for giving a better 
place in the line of succession to a class of cognates whose 
claims, for other reasons, he wanted some how to advance ; 
otherwise, it would have been the easiest thing for him 
to show that agnates, although they may belong to the 
class of sakulyas, conferred more spiritual benefit upon the 
deceased than a maternal relation could possibly do. 

The principles to which I now wish to draw your 
attention are common to both the Dayabhanga and the 
MitSkshara Schools, although here and there there may 
be differences in detail. The first of these principles to 
which I will advert is the exclusion of females unless 
admitted by virtue of special texts. The DSyabhaga 
expressly recognises the principle on the authority of the 
text of Jiaudhayana, and explains that the succession of 
the widow and certain other women does not contradict, this 
rule in as much as they take under special texts . 1 It is 
true that the Mitaksara does not in so many words lay 
down this principle, but the general outline of the 
Mitaksara scheme of succession clearly indicates its 
recognition and the Viromitrodaya and the Smriti Chandrika 
both expressly lay down the rule in unhesitating terms. 
It appears from the authorities relied on in support of this 
position, that it is as old as the Vedas, and it is even 
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doubtful whether in ancient times it was not even more 
stringently exclusive than we at present find it to be. 
Thus in dealing with succession to males, the Yiramitrodaya 
says, ec As for the text of the Sinriti, namely ,—* Therefore 
women arc devoid of the senses and incompetent to inherit/ 
and for the text of Mann beased upon it, namely—‘Indeed 
the rule is that women arc always devoid of the senses 
and incompetent to inherit/—these are both to be inter¬ 
preted to mean to refer to those women whose might of 
inheritance has not been expressly declared. Haradatta 
•also has explained (those texts) in this very way, in his 
Commentary on the Institutes of Gautama called Mitak- 
shara. But some (Commentators) say that the term 
‘incompetent to inherit' implies censure only, by reason of 
its association with the term ‘devoid of the senses’. This 
is not tenable, because it canuot but be admitted that the 
portion, namely, ‘incompetent to inherit’ is prohibitory 
and not condemnatory /* 1 and in another passage dealing 
.with succession to Stridhana property he reiterates the 
same opinion and says: ‘ But the daughter-in-law and 
others (of the same sex) are entitled to food and raiment 
only; for the nearness as a Sapinda is of no force w T ben it 
is opposed by express texts/ Since a text of the Srati 
declaresj-—‘ Therefore women are devoid of the senses 
and incompetent to inherit’,—and a text of Matiu> founded 
upon it, says—‘ Indeed the rule is that, devoid of the 
senses, and incompetent to inherit, women are useless’— 
the conclusion arrived at by the author of Smriti Candrika 
Haradatta, and other Southern Commentators, as well as 
bv all. the Oriental commentators such as Jmmtavahana, is 
that those women only are entitled to inherit whose right 
of succession has been expressly mentioned in such texts as 
-—‘The wife and the daughters also etc/ but that others are 
1 Viramilrodaya Chap, III, Ft. 1. Sec. 13. 
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certainly excluded from taking heritages by the texts of 
the Sruti and bf Mauu/ 1 This makes it perfectly clear 
that the principle of the exclusion of females was recog¬ 
nised on all hands, and had been so recognised from a 
very ancient time*. It was indeed a corollary from the 
position of a female in the organisation of the ancient 
Aryan Society; there her position was one of life long 
dependence. So Mann says:—‘The father protects a 
woman in her childhood, the husband during her youth, 
the son in old age; a woman has no right to indepen¬ 
dence f that being her position, it was quite natural that she 
could not. take the inheritance, and the few cases in which 
she was called to do so seem to have been subsequent- 
concessions made* for special reasons in favour of a few 
very near relations such as wife, daughter, mother and 
the like. 1 do not here propose to enter into a discussion 
as to how the right of each of these female relatives grew 
up, as the point has been elaborately discussed by Mr. 
Mayne in Chapter XV II of his valuable work on Hindu 
Law, hut I may point out in passing as it may he interes¬ 
ting to you that even the right of the widow to inherit 
her deceased husband's property was not for a long time 
clearly recognised and that the celebrated dramma 
Abhrjnmm Sakuntalam of Kalidasa contains an indication 
of this where the king, being reported that a certain 
merchant was dead without any issue so that his estate 
should escheat to the Grown, directs an enquiry as to 
whether any of his widows was euciente, an enquiry which 
would have been unnecessary if a widow could take the 
property in her own right,® 

The Vyavahani Mayukha which is recognised as an 
authority in Bombay admits the claim of a sister, and gives 


Virarnifcrodaya Chap. V, Pt. II, 15. 
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high position in the line of succession, viz., after 
the grand-mother and before the grand-fat her. This it 
does on the ground that she is a gotraja being born 
in the family of the propositus, although she may 
be transferred to another gotra by marriage, and as 
such entitled to inherit in order of propinquity. The 
way in which the Bombay High Court has admitted 
other females into the line of succession does not seem to 
me to bo based on any intelligible principle but must bo 
rested on special custom and the analogy of the reason- [ 
mg employed by the Mayukha in admitting the sister's ; 
right. The Madras High Court, also while professing to 
follow the Mitakshara has admitted the claim of a number 
of females to inherit as band bus, but this position is hardly 
justified by the Mitakshara, and clearly contrary to Sniriti 
Chandrika which is ail undoubted authority of the southern 
school ; these decisions, therefore, exhibit a clear departure 
from the law as originally laic! down by the sages and 
interpreted by the authoritative commentators. 

The conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive is that 
both the Dayabhaga and the Mitaksara recognise the 
principle of the e xclusion of fe males from inheritance 
unless admitted by special texts with this diferenee that 
in the case of the property of an undivided co-parcener no 
question of succession can properly arise under the MitS- 
ksara Law by reason of the operation of the rule of 
suvivprship and hence women who can only take by way 
• of succession cannot claim the same, while under the 
Drlyabhaga Law which makes no distinction between the, 
properties of divided and undivided co-parceners for the/ 
purposes of inheritance, , women inherit both kinds os 
property in exactly the same way, a difference which £ 
lihwe already sought to explain, is connected with a corns- 
difference in the conception of co-ownership, the 
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result, perhaps of a disintegration of the ancient joint 
family system in Bengal owing to the operation of social 
and economic causes to which T need not here advert. 

Exclusion from inheritance :—Under the Hindu Law 
there are several grounds for exelnssion from inheritance, 
and they may be broadly divided into three classes : (1) 
Physical disease or deformity of a certain type, (2) Mental 
incapacity, and ($) Moral or religious disqualification. 
Under the first division may be mentioned, congenital 
blindness and deafness, dumbness, lameness, i in potency, 
leprosy and other incurable virulent diseases; insanity 
and idiocy are causes of exclusion coming under the second 
division of mental incapacity ; commission of a vice lead¬ 
ing to excommunication, being born of a father who has 
been so excommunicated, assumption of the order of ascetics 
and unchasfcity in the case of a widow arc moral and 
religious disqualifications which exclude a person from 
inheritance. As regards physical deformity the text of 
Manu clearly shows that blindness and deafness must be 
congenital to be a bar to inheritance, and that being so it 
is difficult to see why the same condition should not be 
attached to other physical deformities such as dumbness 
and lameness. As regards moral or religious disqualifica¬ 
tions they are sometimes expiable, and when so expiated 
cannot be a ground for disinherison. The disqualification, 
however, is in any case personal, so that the son of a dis¬ 
qualified person may inherit the property although the 
father cannot, and moreover, the persons so excluded from 
inheritance become entitled to maintenance except when 
the exclusion is due to the commission of a sin leading to 
excommunication, or to being born of a father so excom¬ 
municated* Having thus indicated the causes of exclusion 
from inheritance the next question is what is the point of 
time at whicli the cause must exist in order that the effect 
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^follow. As regards the Davabhaga, there can be no 
difficulty for succession opens out, according to it, on the 
extinction of the ownership of the previous owner and that 
is the moment at which the disability must exist in order 
to shut out a person otherwise entitled to inheritance. 

The Mitakshara, however, lays down that it is the exis¬ 
tence of the disqualification at the moment of the division 
of the property that excludes a person from getting bis 
share, but one already separated from his co-heirs is not 
deprived of his allotments by. the subsequent accrual of 
any disqualifying defect and what is more, it goes on to 
say that the removal of the defect, even after the partition,- 
will entitle the person so freed from the disqualifying 
cause to have the partition re-opened and get his share in 
the property. 1 It does not seem that according to the 
Dayabhaga the devolution of inheritance can be disturbed 
by reason of the subsequent removal of the disqualifying 
defect, for.in the absence of express authority an inheritance 
roust remain where it has fallen. 

This brings us to the consideration of two principles 
which have often been pronounced to be principles of 
Hindu Law, viz., (1) that succession can never remain in i 
abeyance and (2) that an estate once vested cannot be 
divested. 

As regards the principle that succession can never 
remain in abeyance, it is not a principle founded upon any 
special text, but is a logical deduction from the conception 
of succession. According to the Hindu Law title by 
succession arises without any reference to the volition of 
any individual by the operation of a rule of law, and 
since this rule conies into operation at once on the extinc¬ 
tion of the previous ownership, it follows that there cannot 
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be any interval between the extinction of the interest of 
the predecessor and the accrual of the interest of the 
successor, for, were it otherwise, then during the 
interval the property would be reduced to the condition of 
a res mtllins. In ^this respect, therefore, it differs from 
the Roman Law according to which acceptance of the 
inheritance by the heir, except in the case of a mm here& 
who -was on that account called heres neeessarim, was a 
condition of the estate being vested in him ; the result of 
this was, as Sir William Markby points out, that ‘there 
was a splice of time, very often a considerable one, during 
which, whatever the theory might be the iuteritance did 
in fact belong to no one. This difficulty was partly got 
over by the doctrine of ‘relation back’ as it is called, that, 
is to say, the heir, though he was not really heir before he 
accepted, yet, when he accepted, was treated exactly as if 
he had succeeded immediately on the death of the owner. 
Still the difficulty remained, that in the interval the 
inheritance was vacant, which might give rise to practical 
inconveniences which no fiction could remedy.” 1 

As regards the other principle that an estate once 
vested cannot be divested, I do not see why it should be 
regarded as a special principle of the Hindu Law. When 
an estate once vests in a person, it must follow from the 
universal principle of reason that there cannot he an effect 
without a cause, that it cannot be divested unless a 
sufficient ground for it supervene, and it may be observed 
that under the Hindu Law there are occasions on which 
an estate once vested is actually divested, although, it 
must be admitted, that such occasions are exceptional in 
their character. 

Thus the birth of a posthumous son, the adoption of 

1 Mavkby’s Elements of Law, Chap. XVIII. 
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a won by a widow after the death of her husband, ami the 
removal of disqualification of an heir even alter the 
distribution of property under the Mitakshura Law 
furnish instances where property once vested in one person 
is divested and passes to another. Of course, when no 
such ground exists the property must remain where it 
lies, simply because,there is nothing to remove it, so that 
the' high-sounding proposition that ‘an estate once vested 
cannot be divested’ really amounts to nothing more than 
this, that a person who acquires an ownership remains 
owneramtil for some sufficient reason fie ceases to be an 


The basis of 
the principle 
explained. 


The lecture has 'already become too long, and here I 
elose it \yith the hope that although the details of the 
subject can only be gathered, from text-books specially 
dealing with the same, the.principles explained above will 
place- them in their true light and afford a rational basis 
for taking a connected view of the whole. 
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In the last four lectures I have dealt with ownership 
and the various inodes of its acquisition whether original 
or derivative. In the present lecture I propose to discuss 
the Hindu Law of Pledge, The Hindu lawyers deal with 
this subject in connection with recovery of debt, for a 
giving of pledge, according to them, is a form of 
furnishing security for the repayment of debt, or, in 
other words, it is a mode of ensuring the confidence of the 
creditor. So Narad a says, ‘surety and pledge, these are the 
two sources of ensuring the confidence of the creditor/ 1 
Among the two I propose to deal with the law of pledge 
at this place, because the giving of a pledge involves, as 
you will find, the transfer of an interest in property in 
favour of the creditor which under certain circumstances 
matures into full ownership, and thus creates a real right 
as distinguished from a right corresponding to a mere 
personal obligation, so that in logical order of sequence the 
discussion of this subject; should come immediatly after the 
discussion of the transfer of full ownership with which I 
was busy so long. 

The ordinary Sanskrit equivalent of the word pledge is 
which is thus defined in the Mitakshara : “Whatever 
is placed under the control of the creditor by the debtor 
as a security for the thing lent to him is called 
an adhi.” y If may be of various kinds : So 
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first divides it into two classes viz., (i) that 
redeemable within a definite time and (ii) that given for 
an indefinite period until the repayment of the debt, and 
these two classes are again divided into two, inasmuch 
as they may be either for custody or for use. 1 Brihaepati 
gives a somewhat different classification; he begins by 
saying that a pledge is of four kinds, and then goes on to 
specify an eight-fold division viz, (1) movable, (2) im¬ 
movable, (3) Cor custody, (4) for use, (5) discretionary 
(i. e. without a time limit) (6) with a fixed time limit, 
(7) evidenced by a document, and (8) evidenced merely 
by witnesses. 2 This apparent inconsistency is reconciled 
by Smriti Chandrika by saying that although the divisions 
actually enumerated arc eight yet the principal divisions 
are four as enumerated in the text of Narada, in as much as 
they are productive of important consequences, while the 
remainder of the classification, being of minor importance, 
may safely be ignored * on the other hand, the Kritya- 
Kalpataru makes a very ingenious suggestion which, to 
my mind, affords a more acceptable solution of the puzzle: 
it says, that although the divisions enumerated are eight 
in number, yet the classification is really four-fold since 
the principles of classification are four viz, (1) nature of 
the property pledged, (2) form of the pledge, (3) time 
relation and (4) nature of the evidence by which the 
pledge is supported (wn; ). 

According to the nature of the property a pledge 
is either movable or immovable; according to the form 
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it is either for custody or for use; according to time- 
relation, it is either with or without a time-limit ; aud 
according to the nature of the evidence it is either suppor¬ 
ted by a document or merely by witnesses. The way in 
which the differences indicated by these divisions affect the 
incidents of the pledge will be pointed out later on. 

It will be seen from the classification given above that 
although a pledge is distinguished into a pledge for custody 
and a pledge for use, there is no suggestion of a third class, 
viz., a pledge which is not accompanied by possession. 
.This raises the question whether under the .Hindu Law 
there could be a pledge without the accompaniment of 
delivery of possession, or, in other .wprds whether the very 
nature of the transaction did not involve the transfer of 
possession from the pledgor to the pledgee as an element in 
its constitution. The question Was raised before the late 
Supreme Court of Calcutta in the ease of Sliibaehandra 
Ghosh v. Russickchandra Neoghy 1 and the majority of 
the court held that whatever might have been the case 
in early times, the later Hindu La.w .recognised the validity 
of a pledge although unaccompanied by possession, and 
they relied in support of this conclusion upon some of the 
texts of Hindu Law as well as upon the general usage of the 
country. Mr. Justice Grant, however, was of a different 
opinion, and held that delivery of possession was necessary 
to the validity of a pledgo in Hindu Law aur] that this was 
also in conformity with the general principles of natural 
law. The argument of Mr. Justice Grant, in so far as it is 
based upon a consideration of the so-called law of nature, 
is somewhat difficult to follow, foty as Dr. Ghosh points 
out, “if it were not for the peculiar - views about the law 
of nature so widely prevalent at the'time, Mr. Justice 
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Grant could hardly have failed to perceive that the Hindu 
Haw might have been developed in course of time in the 
same manner as the Roman Law was developed hy the 
introduction of hypothecation**. 

The element of truth which it probably contains, 
although expressed in a somewhat obscure language, is 
that having regard to the purpose for which a pledge was 
required, viz., ensuring the confidence of the creditor, it was 
not likely that a pledge unaccompanied by possession 
would, in the early stages of society, meet that end so 
that in the order of evolution, the recognition of hypothe¬ 
cation is a later juridical phenomenon than the prevalence 
of pledges accompanied hy possession. 

But, then, just as in the later Roman Law, the altered 
conditions of the time led to the recognition of hypotheca¬ 
tion unaccompanied hy possession as a valid transaction, 
so it is not at all unlikely in the nature of things, that a 
similar transition should also take place in the later Hindu 
Law; on the other hand, if the growth of hypothecation was 
a natural growth determined by circumstances which 
might appear anywhere, it would he only reasonable to 
expect that its recognition would not he confined to a 
particular system of laws, but find a place in other 
systems as well. Pima facie, therefore, we cannot attach 
much importance to this sort of a priori speculation, and the 
real question is whether upon the evidence available to us 
we can say that the Hindu Law did recognise the validity 
of a pledge unaccompained by possession. On giving the 
matter my best consideration T have come to the conclusion 
that our Dbarma Sastras do not contain much evidence of 
the prevalence of a hypothecation ; on the other hand the 
scheme of the law bearing upon the subject and the rights 
and obligations arising under it all go to show that a pledge 
involved the placing of a property of the debtor under the 
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control of the creditor ns a security for tfie payment of the 
debt. Iu support of this position, I may begin by referring 
to the definition of ‘adhi* which I have al ready placed 
before you, for it shows that the term denotes a thing 
placed under the control of the creditor in order to ensure 
his confidence, and indeed the etymology of the word 
), supports this definition ; in the second 
place the division of a pledge into two classes, e.g., *?Tw 
( for custody ) and ntoi ( for use ) suggests the same con¬ 
clusion, for the recognition, of hypothecation will require 
the admission of a third class of pledge which is neither for 
custody jfjnr nor for use ; in the third place the 
various rights and obligations of the pledgor and pledgee 
to which I will presently advert contemplate the pledgor 
parting with his possession at the time of creating the 
pledge. It seems to me that it is but natural that this 
should he so, for what is bjqpotheeation but an agreement 
on the part of the debtor to hold his property as a security 
for the fulfilment of his engagement to repay the loan, 
and could it under ordinary circumstances be sufficient to 
ensure the confidence of the creditor ? It is practically one 
promise (viz., to hold the property as a security) on the top 
of another (viz., to repay the loan) and if it could be relied 
mi, why not the bare promise to repay ? It may be said 
that a hypothecation creates a qualified right in the proper¬ 
ty hypothecated in as much as it gives you a right to sell 
the property under certain circumstances; that is quite 
true, but it must be remembered that the right can only 
be exercised if the debtor retains the property, for. if he 
sells it off to a bona fide purchaser, the situation, wi ll be 
this, that if you allow the. hypothecation to prevail, tho 
honest purchaser is defrauded and deprived of his property 
without any fault of his own; while if you do not, the hypo¬ 
thecation practically loses the whole of its value. These 
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ntages of hypothecation are so palpable that I am 
not quite sure that a Hindu creditor would not have reposed 
more confidence in a solemn promise exacted from the 
debtor, such as is involved in what is called a pledge of reli¬ 
gious merit spsq?ff according to one of its interpre¬ 

tations, whereby the debtor, for instance, says to his 
creditor “until I repay the loan I will not bathe in the 
Ganges” or “the benefit of my ablution in the Ganges 
shall accrue to you/’ than in a security like this, and to 
this stage of feeling a'e to be attributed the text of Yajna- 
valkya, “By the acceptance of a pledge is its validity main¬ 
tained” 1 arid the text of Narada attributed by J agamiatha 
to Vyasa, “Pledges are declared to be of two sorts, immove¬ 
able and moveable, and both are valid when there is actual 
enjoyment, and not otherwise” 3 . All these considerations, 
therefore, combiue to show that in the early Hindu Law 
a pledge without the accompaniment of delivery of posses¬ 
sion was not usually recognised. Let us now consider the 
evidence which has been supposed to indicate the 
existence and recognition of a hypothecation under the 
Hindu Law. In his work on the Law of Mortgage, Dr. 
Ghosh quotes a passage from the Mitakshara in support 
of the position that in the mature Hindu Law the rule 
requiring tradition had fallen into disuse, and that a real 
right, whether by mortgage or sale, Could be created by a 
mere expression of the intention of the parties. The 
passage cited is one to which I have already had occasion 
to draw your attention in another connection. It is this : 
“The acceptance of gold, cloths, etc. being completed by 
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the ceremony of bestowing water, and falling* therefore 
under either of the means, may be designated as. a three¬ 
fold acceptance; but in the case of land as there can. be 
no corporeal acceptance without enjoyment of the produce, 
it must be accompanied by some little possession; other¬ 
wise the gift, sale, or other transfer is not complete. A 
title, therefore, without corporeal acceptance, consisting of 
the enjoyment of the produce, is weaker than a title 
accompanied by it or with such corporeal acceptance. But 
such is the case only, when of these two the priority is 
^indistinguishable, but when it is ascertained which is 
first in point, of time and which is posterior, then the 
simple prior title affords the stronger evidence.” 1 S. am 
afraid that this passage does not support the conclusion for 
which it is sought to be used. It is true that it shows 
that tradition is not necessary to complete a transfer of 
property, but that it is of importance only when a question 
of relative superiority arises between two transactions 
where priority iu time cannot he ascertained and' 'it does 
not affect the other question whether from the very nature 
of a pledge delivery of possession by the debtor to the 
creditor is not one of its constituent elements. The fact 
is that the above observations were made by A'ijnaneswara 
in connection with the question.of acceptance; acceptance, 
he says, may take either of three forms ; it may bo mental, ‘ 
verbal or corporeal, and in order that the acceptance of a 
transfer may be complete it is not absolutely necessary 
that it should take the corporeal form ; although, in so far 


1 G-hoshe on Mortgage, p. 46*. The first part of the translation js 
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as corporeal acceptance, which involves an assumption of 
possession, and in the case of land, some enjoyment of 
usufruct, is more tangible and easily demonstrable, it 
determines the relative superiority between two transfers 
where priority in point of time cannot be clearly ascer¬ 
tained. It therefore follows that in. so far as assumption 
ol: possession may be regarded as a part of acceptance, it 
is not really indispensable; but it does not follow that 
delivery of possession can be dispensed with even when 
the very nature of the transaction involves it as one of 
its constituent elements. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
the above observations were made by Vijnaneswara in 
connection with a transfer of ownership such as a gift or 
a sale, and not in relation to a pledge, and that so far as 
tliis latter transaction is concerned, the question whether 
it does not involve delivery of possession by the debtor to 
the creditor as one of its constituent elements is not at 
all affected by it. To put the same matter in another 
form : suppose a debtor offers a pledge and the creditor 
accepts it; the contract is complete without any delivery 
of possession, since acceptance is not necessarily corporeal, 
but the question remains whether the creditor is not 
entitled to demand possession : if a pledge involve delivery 
of possession as one of its constituent elements, be is; but 
if it do not, the pledge is a more hypothecation of the 
JEtornau Law, and he is not, The cpiestion whether the 
Hindu Law recognised a transaction of the latter kind does 
not find any solution from the passage quoted above, nor 
is there any other passage in the Mitakshara to show that 
it did. There is a text.attributed by Jagannatha to Brihas- 
pati which is sometimes cited in support of the recognition 
of a pledge without possession. It runs thus : “Of him 
who does not enjoy a pledge, nor possess it, nor claim it oil 
evidence, the written contract for that pledge is nugatory, 
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like a bond when the debtor and witnesses,S have deceased.” 
This seems to me today down a role of evidence, and is 
besides of such a doubtful import that it does not lead to 
a definite conclusion as to whether there could be a pledge 
without possession. It must also be remembered that 
Brihaspati divides a'pledge with reference to its form into 
two classes, viz., pledge for custody and pledge for use, and, 
that being so, it becomes difficult to infer that in the text 
quoted above he recognises a third class of pledge which 
is neither for custody nor for n$e, Referring to the use 
of the word bandha/ca to designate a pledge. Dr. Ghosh 
suggests that, "change-from ad/d to hand ha fra marks the 
progress from a pledge with possession to a pledge not 
followed by delivery or in other words to hypothecation.” 
This suggestion is based by him upon the etymology of 
the two words for he says that while the word ad hi signi¬ 
fies bailment, hmdhaka, the word now- in familiar use 
among the Hindus, like lien in the English law, imports 
merely a tic or nexus. 1 There may be a good deal in this 
suggestion, but, with all deference, I am bound to point 
out that an argument upon the etymology of a Sanskrit 
word is seldom conclusive, for it is often quite 
possible for a Sanskritist to give it a different turn. Thus 
with reference to the etymology of the word baudhaka 
Jagannatha says : { band/ia ' is derived in the passive form, 
“ that which is bound or pledged ( hMyate)”* A male 
slave or the like, being bound or confined is then unable 
to perform service for lvis master; a horse also being bound 
or tied, is then unfit for his owner’s use. By acceptation, 
the sense of the word ( hiindha * is a thing remaining in 
the creditor’s possession by an agreement on the part of 
the debtor in this form, f this chattel shall remain in 
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^session so long as I do not repay tho money** 
Accordingly it is said by eminent logicians that f the 
meaning of words is apprehended by grammar, by 
analogy, by dictionaries, by original instruction, and by 
practice or acceptation’. 1 It is plain that if this interpre¬ 
tation be accepted, the etymology of the word bandlm 
instead of supporting T)r. Grliose’s theory really goes 
against it. It must also be remembered that Brihaspati 
begins his discussion of the law of pledge by saying that 
i( an tidhi is also called a bmdha and it is of four different 
kinds ”' 2 and in many texts of Hindu Law the two words 
are used as syuonymous. I am, however, disposed to 
think, on other grounds, that the suggestion that “ the 
change from ddhi to bandhaka marks the progress from a 
pledge with possession to a pledge not followed by delivery 
or in other words to hypothecation” is not without 
foundation, and what is more, it also helps us to mark out 
the several stages in the transition from the former to the 
latter, and this I shall presently [try to show. In doing 
this I shall first place before you indisputable evidence 
to show that a pledge without possession was recognised 
by -the later Hindu Law, and I shall then try to explain 
the causes which determined its recognition and reconstruct 
the several stages through which the transition, in all 
probability, came about. There is a text of KStyayaua. 
which dealing with the priority between two pledges says, 

“ If a pledge, a sale, or a gift of the same thing be made 
before witnesses to one man, and by a written instrument 
to another, the writing shall prevail, because one 
transaction only can be maintained”. 8 Commenting 
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upon this Jagann&tha observes that “ HalSyudha sa/s if 
there be no occupancy but a writing exists duty attested 
and so forth, the writing shall prevail because it is the 
best evidence of a transaction; it shall establish the 
mortgage. It is hereby intimated that if there be written 
and verbal contracts, a mortgage is not of course invalid 
for want of occupancy/ 1 1 Now Halayudha, as von are 
perhaps aware, was the chief judge iu the reign of 
Lakshniana Sen, one of the Sen Kings of Bengal, and 
his opinion may be regarded as quite conclusive regarding 
the prevalence of hypothecation at least in Bengal, 1 2 3 A 
few centuries after this, Eaghunantdan, who is known as 
the Smarta Bliattacharyya in Bengal and whose work 
known as Asfdawiit&aiutnUv «• at present regulates the 
ceremonial law of that Province, writes in his Dayatattva: 

“ Thus also if the pledge be not redeemed by reason of 
death or the like of fhe seller or donor, it may he 
redeemed by the buyer or donee, becanse a right equal to 
that of the former owner has been generated by the sale 
or gift. Iu such a case if a dispute arise as to the source 
of the right, then the buyer or other donee “( who is 
admitted as such) is required to prove his possession, and 
not the commencement of his title.” 8 This passage 
among other things clearly shows that acccording to 
Raghunamlana there could be a pledge without possession 
and that such a, pledge was prevalent in his days. We 

1 Oolebrooke’a 'Digest, p. 22f . 
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may, therefore, safely con cl tide that t he system of hypothe¬ 
cating* property without delivering* possession of it to 
the creditor was prevalent in Bengal at least from the 
time of the Sen kings, and it seems to me that there arc 
reasons why such a form of mortgage should find a, readier 
acceptance in Bengal than anywhere else. A pledge, as 
you have seen, may either be movable or immovable; 
now, in the cast) of movable property the transfer of 
possession from the debtor to the'creditor may not cause 
much inconvenience, but in the case of immovable proper- 
ty it may often prove to bo a. source of inconvenience to 
both the parties ; for the creditor, on the one hand, may 
often be unwilling to undertake the trouble of cultivating 
1 or making other profitable use of the land, and the debtor 
also may, on the other hand, be diffident/ regarding* the 
honesty or capacity of the creditor; it is, therefore, qiiite 
natural that in a province where pledges of immovable 
property frequently take place, the people should, sooner 
or later, hit upon the expedient of introducing a system 
of mortgage which would not require the debtor to part 
with possession of the property; now, as I have already 
explained in another place, transfers of immovable property 
were likely to be more frequent in Bengal than anywhere 
else where the Mitakshara law with its peculiar res¬ 
traints on alienation especially of immovable property 
prevailed, and the necessity for raising a loan and that 
speedily, would also be more frequent there by reason of 
the commercial activity of the people who settled along* 
the lower coarse of the (ranges ; it is, therefore quite 
natural that these circumstances should combine to produce 
a modification of the original law under which a pledge 
necessarily involved delivery of possession^ of. the property 
pledged by the debtor to the creditor. I musty not, how¬ 
ever, be understood to say that hypothecation was unknown 
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outside the province of Bengal; on the other hand there is 
clear evidence of its prevalence to be found in works 
regarded as authoritative in other provinces: thus ru 
VySvahSra Mayukha Nikkantlia referring to a text of 
Brihaspati in. which the two words adhi and bandhu are 
used together so as to signify that different meanings 
must be attached to them says that the word imdha may 
be taken to mean an agreement of this form, viz., “1 
shall not make a gift, sale, pledge, or other disposition of 
this bouse or field, or other property until the debt 1 owe 
you is cleared off;” 1 and this is an explanation which 
clearly marks off a hypothecation from a pledge accom- 
pained by possession, and supports the suggestion of Dr. 
Ghose that the word brntdUU as distinguished from adhi 
was taken hold of to introduce a new kind of mortgage 
whieh gradually did away with the requirements of deli¬ 
very of possession without which there could be no pledge 
under the older law. 

Having thus shown that the later Hindu Law discloses 
the recognition of a form of mortgage which did not 
involve transfer of possession, I shall now attempt to trace 
the successive stages which led to this transition. I have 
stated that the word batulhaU has in many texts been used 
in the same way as adhi to denote a pledge with the 

accompaniment of delivery of possession so that the two 
words may he taken as synonymous expressions ; there is, 
however, a text of Brihaspati in which distinction seems to 
have been drawn between them in so far as it says that “a 
creditor should give a loan either attested by a document or 
in the presence of witnesses after obtaining an adhi or a 
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handhaka of adequate value or a reliable surety/ 5 f Here 
the use of the two words ad hi and bandha conjunctively 
suggests that they are employed in different senses, and 
the Virainitrodaya in explaining this quotes a text of 
Narada which says that the word bandha signifies a property 
placed in the hands of a friend for the confidence of the 
creditor.® 'Now, it seems to me that this marks off the first 
stage in the transition from a pledge with delivery of 
possession to the creditor to a hypothecation in which the 
debtor retains the possession of the property for, here, al¬ 
though the debtor parts with his possession, it is not the 
creditor but somebody else in whose hands the property is 
placed in order that he may produce it in case the debtor 
cannot fulfil his engagement to pay of the debt. The next 
stage in the transition is reached when the third party 
who played the part of a stake-holder, so to say, is trans¬ 
formed into a surety for the production of the pledge when 
the creditor becomes entitled to demand its production. 
That this transformation clid actually take place appears 
from the fact that while Yaj naval leva describes three 
classes of sureties, viz., for appearance^ for trust, and for 
payment, 3 other lawgivers have noticed a distinct class of 
surety, viz., a surety for tb- production of the pledge who is 
sometimes described as a surety for the production of the 
debtor's property (fffaO and sometimes, more 
precisely, as a surety’for the production of the pledge taken 
(wHttstut qfinj) « I shall deal with these classifica¬ 
tions more fully in. a future lecture, but I simply 
mention them here to show that when a 
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pledge way allowed to be placed in the possession of a 
third person instead of the creditor nothing was more 
natural than that that person should gradually be permitted 
to exercise his discretion to keep it in the possession of the 
debtor provided he took upon himself the responsibility 
and risk of standing a surety for its production at the 
proper time and this was what actually took place in the 
Hindu Law. When we have reached this stage* it is not 
at all difficult to conceive that there should be a further 
relaxation and that ultimately the debtor should be allowed 
to retain the pledge in his possession, on his own under¬ 
taking not to alienate it in any way without being required 
to procure a surety to ensure the production of the. pledge 
in case he failed to discharge his debt in proper time; 
when we arrive at. this stage we get what is called hypo¬ 
thecation, and I have already shown that the later Hindu 
Law furnishes ample evidence of its recognition. 

The above account of the way ia which the necessity 
of making over the property pledged to the creditor was 
gradually shaken off furnishes a curious instance of the 
manner in which old order slowly changes yielding place 
to the new 'without abruptness and without any seeming 
compulsion, but moved and guided along the line of least 
resistance by the impetus supplied by the altered conditions 
of the society and the exigencies created thereby, ami it 
is only one among numerous instances of gradual modifica¬ 
tions introduced into the Hindu Law; in response to the 
demands of time and the growing necessities of the 
society. 1 therefore, venture to affirm t hat the critic who 
pretends to see nothing in the Hindu Law hut a stagnant 
mass of archaic rules knows not what he says, and shows 
that he himself has got a stagnant mind. 

Having thus explained to you the nature of a pledge 
under the Hindu Law, 1 shall now shortly discuss the 





rights arid obligations arising from the transaction. You 
will remember that, a pledge may either be for a definite period 
or without any period previously fixed, and it may again 
be either for custody or for use. The incidents of a 
pledge vary according to its nature with reference to 
these distinctions. Thus, in the case of a pledge given 
upon the definite understanding that it must he redeemed 
within a definite time, the pledgor loses his right to 
redeem if he fails to carry out his undertaking, and in 
this respect it does not make any difference whether the 
pledge was one for mere custody or for use. Where, 
however, no such period is fixed by contract, there if the 
pledge he merely for custody so that the pledgee cannot 
get anything out of it in satisfaction of his debt, the 
pledgor loses his right to redeem when the amount of 
interest accruing* due reaches its extreme limit allowable 
under the Hindu Law, which usually happens when the 
debt doubles itself ; for the Hindu Law does not ordinarily 
allow aoeummulation of interest exceeding the principal. 
The principle underlying this seems to be that a creditor 
should not be compelled to stay his hands when the debt 
ceases to carry interest while the pledge being merely for 
custody does not bring any satisfaction. In either case, 
however, the law allows a period of grace which usually 
extends to two weeks, so that the debtor can get his 
property released by paying off the debt within that time, 
although he has failed to pay off the debt within the 
period fixed by the contract, or allowed the interest to 
accmnmulate up to the rn iximum limit . 1 On the other 
hand, where the pledge is for use and no period is fixed by 
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contract upon the expiry of which the pledge shall he 
forfeited, there no forfeituie can take place, and the 
pledgor is free to redeem and get back the property at any 
time he likes . 1 Then, again, there is a further distinction 
to be observed in regard to a pledge for use, for the 
pledgee may be let into possession either on the under¬ 
standing that the usufruct shall be enjoyed in lieu of 
interest, or oil the understanding that besides the interest 
the principal also shall be satisfied out of the usufruct, 
In the former case where the usufruct is enjoyed in lieu of 
interest, it will be the duty of the pledgor to pay oft* the 
principal either within the time limited by tic contract, if 
there be any, or at any time he chooses, if there be no 
fixed time limit, in order to get back the property m his 
possession. In the latter case where the principal also is 
to be satisfied out of the usufruct it follows from the 
very nature of the contract that there cannot be ar»y 
forfeiture, and the pledgor shall get back his property on 
the expiry of the term fixed by the contract, if there be 
any, or on the principal with interest being satisfied out of 
the usufruct, if there be none. This latter class of 
usufructuary mortgage in which the debt is liquidated from 
the usufruct was popularly known as wifa or a pledge 
that exhausts the debt, and, as Dr. Chose points out, it 
resembled in many points the vivnm vadium of the old 
English law. The Mitakshara, however, lays down a 
special rule on the authority of a text of Brihaspati that 
if in such a case after the pledgee lias been let into 
possession of the property, it unexpectedly acquires an. 
additional value or deteriorates from its previous condition 
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then the increase or the decrease in the usufruct shall, in 
the absence of a contract to the contrary, be taken into 
account in estimating the amount payable to redeem the 
property, so that the debtor shall have to pay less than the 
principal iri the one case and more than the principal in 
the other. Those, then, being the conditions for 
foreclosure, it follows that the pledgor is entitled to get 
back his property on the satisfaction of the amount 
payable by him at any time before the foreclosure becomes 
absolute on tbe expiry of the period of grace allowed by 
the law, and it is laid down that if the pledgee refuse to 
release the property in such a case he shall be liable to ! 
punishment as if he were a. thief. There is, however, one 
exception to this rule, viz., that where a usufructuary 
mortgage is given upon the definite understanding that 
it will be redeemed at a particular time there it cannot be 
redeemed before the close of the term even if tbe 
debtor wishes to get back the property on paying the 
amount clue to the creditor without waiting till the end 
of the term unless the creditor agrees to forego his strict 
rights to retain the property in his possession for the full 
period originally agreed upon. It, thus, appears that the 
Hindu Law, while protecting with care the rights of the 
mortgagor to get back his property at the proper time, 
cannot he accused of showing an undue indulgence to him 
so as to enable him to get out of the terms of the eontmet 
into which he entered with open eyes. 

Those, then, being the conditions of foreclosure under 
the Hindu Law, it remains to be considered whether under 
that law, the creditor, could under any circumstances sell 
the property pledged in order to obtain satisfaction of his 
debt. It appears that under the Hindu Law, the right of 
sale was given to the pledgee as an exception to the right 
of foreclosure, that is to say, where, except in the case of 
25 
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creditor would otherwise be entitled to foreclose the 
mortgage, it would be open to him to sell the propel fcy 
mortgaged, if he were prevented from exercising the right 
of foreclosure by reason of a contract to that effect or 
some rule of law prohibiting a foreclosure and entitling the 
creditor to bis money. There are two special kinds of 
pledges m which the law lays down that there can be no 
foreclosure and the creditor must take his money including 
such interest as he is entitled to. Those pledges are 
known as Wtf (pledges of good faith or according 
to another interpretation, pledges of religious merit) and 
(pledges of solemn promise). A pledge is said 
to be a pledge of good faith when there is a great 
difference between the value of the pledge and the money 
borrowed whether it be in favour of the creditor or in 
favour of the debtor, since such a, pledge must be taken 
to have been given or taken in reliance upon the good 
faith of the creditor in the one case and of the debtor 
in the other. In a case of this description there will be 
no foreclosure, but the creditor will be entitled to sell the 
property pledged to recover his money at the proper time. 
The expression may also mean a pledge of 

religious merit whereby the debtor stipulates that he shall 
not perform a particular act of religious merit or if he 
performs it the benefit of it shall accrue to the creditor 
until he repays the debt. In such a case also there will be 
no forfeiture since a forfeiture does not amount to ft 
fulfilment of the stipulation and the creditor shall 
take the money by the sale of the pledge, if any, given 
along with the stipulation. A pledge of solemn promise 
is a° pledge given by the debtor with a solemn promise 
to repay the debt and not to allow the pledge to be taken 
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in satisfaction of the debt. Here, also, there will be no 
foreclosure since the solemn promise mentioned above 
implies a contract that, there will be no foreclosure; in 
consequence, the creditor will be entitled to sell the pledge in 
case he cannot otherwise obtain satisfaction. The practical 
result of these rales, therefore is, that the right of sale 
arises, when in a case otherwise, fit for foreclosure, the 
right to foreclose is expressly or impliedly debarred by a 
contract between the parties, or where there is such a 
difference between the value of the pledge and the amount 
due to the creditor that it would entail great hardship 
either upon the creditor or upon the debtor to have the 
debt wiped oft’ by the forfeiture of the pledge. It need hardly 
be said that it is laid down that where the pledge is sold 
and there remains a surplus after the satisfaction of the 
debt the debtor becomes entitled to the surplus, but it 
may be observed that our lawgivers do not expressly say 
anything about the liability of the debtor to make good 
the deficiency if the sale-proceeds do not fully satisfy the 
debt. With reference to this omission, Dr. G-hose remarks, 
with his usual raciness, that “ like a similar omission in 
the English Pawn Brokers Act, it may be regarded as an 
indirect compliment to the proverbial shrewdness which 
establishes the kinship of the worthy brotherhood of money¬ 
lenders all the world over” As regards the method of 
carrying out the sale, the creditor must of course give due 
notice of bis intention to the debtor, but if he is dead or, 
cannot be found then the creditor has the power to sell the ; 
pledge even in his absence, in the presence of witnesses, or 
may keep it at a public place for ten days after having 
fixed the price; if within that time the debtor does not come 
forward and discharge the debt, then the creditor shall 
have his debt satisfied out.of it and the surplus if any, 
shall be made over to ,tho debtor’s kindreds or in the;: 
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absence to the king . 1 Katyayana, however, says that in 
such a case the creditor should sell the pledge after produ¬ 
cing the pledge before the king and obtaining his permis¬ 
sion and the surplus ^sale-proceeds will remain with the 
king for the benefit of the debtor . 2 You will thus see that 
the Hindu Law does not omit to lay down rules for the 
proper conduct of the sale to ensure that the interest of the 
debtor may not be unjustly sacrificed to serve the purpose 
of the creditor. As regards the time when the right of sale 
becomes capable of being exercised, it is the same as in the 
ease of foreclosure and I need not repeat the rules which 
T have already explained in that connection. 

You will observe from the rights of the mortgagee 
noticed above that the giving of a pledge created a real 
right and also furnished what is called a real security. It 
created a real right because the Creditor when a pledge 
was given became invested with an interest in the property 
pledged which under certain conditions and on the expiry 
of a certain period would either ripen into full ownership 
or entitle him to sell the property without the concurrence 
of the debtor; this right, therefore, is aright in the property 
itself as distinguished from the right corresponding to the 
debtor's personal liability to pay. The Mitakshara expressly 
supports this position when it says that rr the giving of a 
pledge is well-recognised among the people as a conditional 
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cause of extinction of property, and the acceptance of a 
pledge as a conditional cause of acquisition of property, 
so that after the debt has doubled or the stipulated time 
has arrived the right to satisfy the debt ceased, and by 
virtue of the text of YSjnavalkya which is being commen¬ 
ted upon the debtor’s right is extinguished for ever, and 
the creditor’s ownership becomes absolute. ” So also the 
security furnished by a pledge under the Hindu Law was 
what is called a real security, for it not only operated upon 
the will of the debtor to induce him to pay off the debt 
in so far as he was kept out of possession of the property 
given in pledge, or at all events restrained from making 
free dispositions of it so long as the debt was hot discharged, 
but. it, at the same time, placed in the hands of the creditor 
sufficient tangible means of obtaining satisfaction quite 
independent of the wishes or ability of the debtor. 4 
security, as far as one can see, may become a real .or subs¬ 
tantial security to the creditor in three ways.:—(1) through 
authority to enjoy, (2) through authority to foreclose, and 
(-3) through authority to sell, and it has been shown that 
all these authorities were recognised and conferred by the 
Hindu Law upon pledges in proper cases according to the 
intention of the parties ahd the nature , of. the pledge. 
That tins was the state of the Hindu Law in its more 
developed form admits of no doubt whatsoever, but it has 
been supposed that- in the days of Mann the pledgee had 
no more than a bare right of detention, and reliance, is 
placed in support of this position upon the text of Mann, 
“ However long the time may be neither an assignment 
nor a sale of pledge can be made.” 1 This, however, 
is explained by the Mitakshara with reference to 
the context to refer to a pledge for use, and I 
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cannot say that the interpretation is far-fetched and 
unreasonable. 

It appears that the pledgee had also a right to create 
a sub-mortgage, and the Viramitrodaya says that this 
would follow a fortiori from the existence of the right to 
sell, for a creditor having a right to sell would only be 
acting with leniency if lie were to realise his money by 
creating a sub-mortgage. It, however, lays down on the 
authority of a text of Prajnpati that a sub-mortgage cannot 
l be created for more than the principal mouey due by the 
j debtor ; the reason of this rule seems to be that otherwise 
the sub-mortgagee might become entitled to demand more 
upon his mortgage than what the mortgagee could demand 
from the mortgagor by reason of the rule and the Hindu 
Law prohibiting accurnmulation of interest beyond a certain 
limit bearing a certain proportion to the principal, usually 
equal to it, so that there would arise a conflict between 
the rights of the mortgagor and the sub-mortgagee. 
I may however, mention that Med hatithi and Go vine! araya. 
in their commentaries on the Institutes of Mann seem 
to throw a doubt on the right of the mortgagee to create 
a sub-mortgage on the authority of the text of Manu 
quoted above. I have already eitecl the interpretation put 
by the MitEkshara upon that text which gets rid of the 
objection by limiting its application to the case of a usufruc¬ 
tuary mortgage. I may also mention that Kullukabhatta, 
another principal commentator on the Institutes of Mann, 
observes that the interpretation of Meclhatithi and Q-pvinda- 
raya is contrary to the approved usage in all the provinces, 
since it is usual to mortgage land and other properties 
mortgaged at another place. 1 It may be noticed that the 
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[edgee lias the right to demand fresh security or in the 
alternative, payment of the mortgage debt on the deter¬ 
mination, Josh or destruction of the pledge without 
the fault of the pledgee owing, as our lawgivers put it, 
to an act of the king or a.n act of God, 1 and the Vira- 
mitrodaya here puts a note to explain that an act of the 
king means a wan ion , ,.t -f .appr*8«ion proceeding from 
the king not due to any fault of the creditor, /y s 
Dr. Ghosc remarks, our lawgivers appear t-o C( speak some¬ 
what bluntly of the acts of the king and not of the king's 
enemies, probably because the casuistry which treats the 
king's own acts as those of his enemies was too subtle for 
the unsophisticated Hindu Jurists/' and he compares this 
rule with that to be found in Article 21 ill of the French 
Code which says: "In like manner in case the present 
movables or immovables, subjected to mortgage, have 
perished or sustained deterioration in such manner that 
they have become insufficient for the security of the 
creditor, the latter shall be permitted either to sue 
immediately for repayment, or to obtain an additional 
mortgage." It may also be compared with the pro¬ 
visions of Section 68 of the Transfer of Property Act 
which lays down : < Where by any cause other than the 
wrongful act or default of the mortgagor or mortgagee, 
the mortgaged property has been wholly or partially des¬ 
troyed, or the security is rendered insufficient as defined 
in Section 66, the mortgagee may require the mortgagor 
to give him witnin a reasonable time another sufficient 
security for his debt, and if the mortgagor fails so to do, 
may sue him for the mortgage-money/' The wonder is 
how the human reason bridges over the gulf of time and 
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space and arrives at similar results by a process which is 
entirely its own. 

Having* passed under review the various rights of the 
pledgee under the Hindu Law I shall now say a few words 
about his duties towards the pledgor. Shortly stated 
they may be described as (1) duty to use proper care 
in keeping and iisirfir &<. p% e > <*) duty not to use 
or enjoy the pledge when it has been given merely for 
custody, and (*3) duty to return the pledge on satisfaction 
of the debt either out of the usufruct or from payment 
made by the pledgor. If the pledgee out of negligence 
spoils or destroys the thing placed under his care, then it 
will be his duty to make good the loss by restoring the 
thing to its former condition in the first ease and by return¬ 
ing its price in the second, and if the pledge were for use 
so that the interest were to be satisfied out of it, then 
the pledgee would not be able to claim any interest from 
the pledgor by reason of the deterioration or destruction of 
the pledge, for he was himself responsible for it. Then, 
again, when the pledge has been totally destroyed, the 
pledgee cannot claim the principal without paying the 
price of the pledge as a compensation, and in a ease where 
the pledge is very valuable, so as to be more precious than 
the principal and the interest payable to the pledgee put 
together, the pledgor may even claim the balance. When 
the pledgee in violation of the compact uses a pledge 
placed in Iris hands merely for custody it will work a 
forfeiture of the interest, and the Mitakshara takes care 
to note that this will happen although the interest may 
exceed the usufruct because the pledgee has infringed the 
compact, 1 As regards the duty to return the pledge 
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has been paid off, T dealt with it 
before; I may here add that if the pledgee be absent then 
the debtor is to pay the money to the members of his 
family, and take back the pledge from them ; if, however, 
no person he available who can return the pledge, 
then the money being tendered, the interest will cease 

to run. 

The next question to which I will advert relates to the 
right of the pledgor to sell or mortgage the pledge. 
As the ownership of the pledgor is not affected by his 
giving the property in pledge, it follows that he can sell it 
sub ject to the rights of the pledgee, On such a sale the 
purchaser steps into the shoes of the pledgor and can 
redeem the pledge as his vendor could have done. If 
any authority were needed, the passage I have quoted 
from the Davatattva is an express authority on 
this point. As regards the right to create a second mort¬ 
gage, it seems to me that it did not exist at least under 
the earlier Hindu Law, a,nd that would bo so, because as 
I have already pointed out, the earlier Hindu Law did 
not recognise a pledge which did not involve delivery of 
possession, and one thing could not he placed in possession 
of two persona. Hence Kafcyayana declares, that if a person 
pledges a property to two individuals, then the first 
transaction shall prevail, and the pledgor shall be punish¬ 
able like a thief 1 and a text of Vishnu prescribes the 
nature of punishment to be inflicted on the offending 
pledgor, Referring to the latter test Dr. Ghosh observes 
that the test seems only to point to a fraudulent second 
mortgage executed by the debtor without disclosing the 
first mortgage, and that no exception could be taken to 
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tile second mortgage honestly created by the debtor. It 
must,, however, be observed that under the Hindu Law’ so 
long as it required possession to be delivered to the pledgee, 
a debtor could not possibly create a. second mortgage 
with honesty except with the connivance and consent of the 
first mortgagee and hence the texts penalising the creation 
of a second mortgage are found to be general in their 
terms, without any qualification and thus indicate the 
invalidity of such a transaction. That this was the 
Mitakshara view appears from a passage in which the 
author commenting upon the text of Yajnavalkya, “In 
the case of a pledge, an acceptance of a gift, or a purchase, 
the prior in time prevails” 1 says “If it be said that this 
text is superfluous because when a property has been 
pledged, the owner's right, in it (to pledge it again) being 
wanting a second pledge is impossible, and that similarly 
of a property either given or sold, no secoud gift or sale 
can be validly made, it is answered that this is no 
real objection because the text is really founded upon 
reason to show that if a person by reason of a clouded 
intellect or greed create a second mortgage, etc., although 
lie has no right to do so, then the first shall prevail.” This 
shows that, according to the Mitakshava, since after the 
creation of the first mortgage the mortgagor ceases to have 
the right to create a second, the second mortgage created, 
without the right, cannot be valid. It may, however, be 
that when in course of time the necessity of delivery of 
possession came to be dispensed with, the creation of 
a second mortgage ceased to be amenable to the same 
objections as before and gradually came to be regarded 
as valid subject to the superior rights of the first 
mortgagee, and it may be contended, that when a gift 
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from the Dayatftttva of Eaghunandana, it would follow 
a fortiori that a second mortgage could not be treated 
invalid. I feel that these considerations raise a presump¬ 
tion that a second mortgage was gradually recognised as 
valid under the Hindu Law, but I must confess that I can 
not he quite sure about this when 1 find that the Viramifcro- 
daya which is a comparatively modern work says , cc Where a 
person having pledged a field to one, on taking a loan 
from him, again takes a loan from another on pledging the 
same property there the field shall beheld (under mortgage) 
by the first person, and not by the second; and a similar 
rule shall apply to an acceptance of a gift and a purchase, 
the reason being the obstruction of ownership (in the 
ease of a pledge) and the removal of ownership (in the 
other cases) due to the completion of the previous transac¬ 
tion. 7 It is, therefore, not unlikely that the difficulties 
of adjusting the rights of successive mortgagees which 
prove so emharassing to an English lawyer was unknown 
to the Hindu lawyers who insisted on the much simpler 
rule that a second mortgage created without redeeming 
the first could not be valid. Of course, if the first mort¬ 
gagee were to be paid off cmt of the money raised on the 
second mortgage, there would be no difficulty, since in 
that case the second mortgage would practically be the 
first, but if the debtor were not so disposed there would 
not be much injustice in debarring him from creating 
a second mortgage at all; at all events it would save 
the court from a good deal of confusion if not prevent a 
good deal of fraud. I shall now turn to the rules laid 
down in the Hindu law to determine which among several 
mortgages should prevail. The general rule of course is 
that in the case of pledges just as in other transfers, the 
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first in time prevails. But then there is this peculiarity in 
the ease of pledges, that the priority in point of time 
is of no avail if the prior mortgagee has not obtained 
possession while the subsequent mortgagee has done. So 
the Viramitrodaya says: * If an unrighteous debtor 
obtains loans from two creditors by pledging the same 
property, then the priority shall be determined 
by reference to possession. So says Vishnu : “If two 
men to whom the same property has been pledged 
enter into a contest, he shall win who has obtained poss¬ 
ession if it were not obtained by [force,” 1 Dr. Ghose, 
however, supposes that in the Mitakshara priority is 
determined not by possession, but by the order in which 
the mortgages have been made, possession by the mort¬ 
gagee being material only when it cannot be ascertained 
which of two competing mortgages was prior in order 
of time \ 9 I venture to presume that he says so on the 
authority of the passage in the Mitakshara which. I have 
already quoted from his book in a previous part of 
my discussion, and as I have there attempted to show 
that the passage had reference to a transfer of ownership, 
by a gift or a sale, and not to a pledge at all. I hope 
I shall be able to settle this point by referring you to the 
passage in the Mitakshara which directly deals with 
the question of priority of pledges and appears to be in 
agreement with the rule quoted by me from Viramitro¬ 
daya. Commenting upon the text of Yajnavalkya “By 
the acceptance of a pledge is its validity maintained/* 
Vijnaneswara observes as follows :—“The taking of a. 
pledge becomes complete by its acceptance which means 
enjoyment, whether it be a pledge for use or for custody not 
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Narad a says 'Pledges are declared to be of two sorts, im¬ 
movable and movable, and both are valid when there is 
actual enjoyment, and not otherwise. The result of this is 
as follows it has been said that, 'in the case of a pledge, an 
acceptance or a purchase, the prior prevails/ here the transac¬ 
tion ending in acceptance (as explained above) being prior, 
prevails, but if it be wanting in acceptance then although 
prior, it does not prevail/’ To obviate possible mistakes 
I should mention that the word enjoyment used in this 
connection k explained by the Viramitrodaya to mean 
bringing under one’s own control in the case of a 
pledge for custody and enjoyment of the usufruct in 
the case of a pledge for use. 1 Similarly Apararka Cf. Apararka. 
explains the word acceptance in the text of Yajnavalkya 
by saying that it extends to the enjoyment of the usu¬ 
fruct in the case of a pledge for use and to putting it 
into the store-room in the case of a pledge for custody/ 2 
It is, therefore, clear that according to the Mitakshara, Conclusion, 
priority of the mortgage without possession is of no 
avail if the subsequent mortgage succeeds first in getting 
possession provided it was obtained without force or fraud. 

The fact is that the Hindu lawyers of the Mitakshara 
School never went so far as to hold that in the case of 
a pledge the delivery of possession was immaterial even 
for the purpose of determining priority between two Priority 
transactions. It is also laid down that when two pledges transactions 
are created contemporaneously then be who first obtains 
possession secures the better title. This is similar to gj m jj arrl jj a 
the rule of the Roman Law noticed by Dr. Ghose under in the Homan 
which if a debtor pledge his property to two persons at 
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the same time ancl one of them happened to be in possession 
be could claim preference over the others. If, however, 
in such a case both come to take possession during the 
same day, then they must divide the pledge among 
them. When these considerations do not arise, there are 
certain special rules laid clown to determine the priority 
between two transactions. Thus a mortgage created by a 
document is declared lit to prevail over a parol mortgage 
merely supported by witnesses, and even among mort¬ 
gages created by documents, the document in which 
the mortgaged property is clearly defined prevails over 
one in which it is not so defined and is eonsqueutly left 
as imperceptible as the subtle element. If these special 
considerations do not apply, the general rule will, of course, 
hold good and the mortgage which is prior in point 
of time must prevail. 

I will, now, conclude my review of the Hindu Law 
of pledge. It would no doubt be interesting to compare 
with this the Law of Mortgage in some of the western 
systems, but as the lecture has already become long I 
cannot permit myself any such lengthy digression at this 
place. I may, however, venture to affirm that the Hindu 
law of pledge is on the whole eminently logical and 
reasonable, and 1 hope that whoever will study it with 
care, and without prejudice due to preconceived ideas 
which often blur the vision of able but unsympathetic 
readers, will be disposed to agree with Dr. Gliose that it 
is “a model of good sense and logical consistency.'” Nay 
I may go further and say that whatever its imperfections 
may be, we need not be ashamed to place it side hr side 
with any system of law hearing upon the subject. 
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The Law of Bailments ant> other 
IxCORPOREAJL RlG-HTS. 

In the present lecture I propose to deal with the Hindu 
law of bailments and other incorporeal rights not already 
discussed. A bailment differs from a pledge in so far 
as in the case of a bailment property belonging to a person 
is placed under the control of another out of trust 
reposed in that person and not as a security for the 
performance of any obligation cast upon the owner. It 
follows from this that the rights of a bailee over the 
thing bailed are much more limited than the rights of 
a pledgee over the pledge, since those peculiar rights 
which arise from the relation of creditor and debtor in 
the latter case cannot arise in the former. Still it cannot 
be denied that the bailee does, by the act of bailment, 
acquire certain rights over the thing placed under his 
custody, and it is because these rights constitute what a 
Hindu lawyer would call qualified, property appropriate 
for keeping the thing in safe custody that I 

propose to discuss the subject at this place as a part of the 
law of things instead of postponing its discussion to give 
it a place in the law of contract. 

Speaking of the/Hindu law of bailments, Sir William 
Jones, who being ail accomplished lawyer as well as a 
Sanskritist, was competent to express an opinion on the 
subject, has said : “It is pleasing to remark the similarity, 
or rather identity, of those conclusions, which pure 
unbiassed reason in all ages and nations seldom fails to 
draw, in such judicial enquiries as are not fettered and 
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manacled by positive institution; and although the rules 
of the pundits concerning succession to property, the 
punishment of offences, and the cert-monies of religion are 
widely different from ours, yet in the great system of 
contracts , and the c-ommon intercourse between man and 
man, the Pootee #f the Indians and the Digest of the 
Homans are by no means dissimilar.” The truth of these 
remarks will, I hope, appear from the following short 
account of the Hindu law of bailments. 

There are several different kinds of bailments 

mentioned by our lawgivers, but their incidents are 
almost identical. The words (mkshepa) and *TW 

(nyasa) are often used to denote bailments in general, 
but they have also been used to denote special kinds of 
deposits. Thus the word (nikshepa) in its special 

sense means an open deposit made in the presence of the 
bailee after showing him the nature and quantity of the 
thing deposited ; the word *rrs (ny&sa) signifies an open 
and ascertained deposit entrusted in the absence of the 
bailee with the members of his family ; the word 
(upamdhi), on the other hand, means a deposit under 
a sealed cover of which the nature is consequently not 
disclosed to the bailee ; besides these, there is the term 
(anvaluta) which means a bailment for delivery, 
that is to say, a deposit made over by the depository to 
another saying 'a certain person deposited this with me, 
and you shall deliver it to him/ (ydcliitaka) which 

means a loan for use, (silpinyasa) which , means 

a deposit with an artist, for instance, of gold with a 
goldsmith in order that he may make ornaments with it for 
the depositor, and (pratinyitsa) which means a 

mutual bailment, that is, a deposit made in return for a 
deposit received. Out of these, the distinctions, which it 
may be useful to remember, are those between open and 
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ascertained deposits and sealed deposits, and between 
deposits lor safe custody, loans for use, and deposits 
with an artist, because these distinctions are based on 
real differences in the character of bailments, and they 
also give rise to some differences in the rights and 
liabilities of the parties. In the maiir, however, the 
incidents of these various kinds of bailments are very 
much the same. 

The acceptance of a bailment is always an onerous Grounds of 
undertaking ; and it seldom brings benefit to the bailee, gaiiou» ° b ^' 
for except in the eases of a, loan for use where the bailee 
gets the benefit of using the thing for his own purposes, 
and perhaps also of a deposit with an artist where the 
bailment is a part of an entire transaction which is 
profitable to the artist, the bailee accepts the risk ol:' 
keeping the deposit safe without getting any tangible 
benefit in return. Brihaspafi, therefore, extols such 
an act as an act of merit, and says that whoever accepts 
a trust-deposit and keeps it with care does as meritorious 
an act as one who gives shelter to. a person seeking 
protection, but, at the same time, he gives the warning 
that the destruction of a deposit out of negligence or 
greed is sinful as well as a source of disgrace, and one 
should, therefore, either refuse to accept a bailment, or 
having accepted it preserve it with care and return it 
as soon as asked to do so. 1 But apart from these religions 
and moral considerations, the acceptance of a trust-deposit 
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creates certain legal obligations supported by legal 
sanctions. It is not necessary fov a Hindu lawyer to try 
to resolve this simple fact, n the accrual of legal 
obligations on the acceptance of a trust-deposit, into 
something finer than that, for he has not got to meet 
the difficulty of squaring it with the doctrine of consider¬ 
ation by bringing forward, an artificial explanation such 
as that of an eminent English judge who had to contend 
that even in a gratuitous hailrnent there is a consideration, 
because the owner's trusting the bailee with the goods 
is a sufficient consideration to oblige him to a careful 
management. It is much simpler to say, as Brihaspati 
does, that you may not accept a bailment at all, but. if 
you do, the very fact of your acceptance places you 
under certain responsibilities, for then, you must preserve 
it with care and return it on the first demand. Stated 
shortly, it is the trust accepted by the bailee which is the 
ground of his obligations, and not any consideration 
proceeding from the bailor in reposing the trust in him. 

I shall now proceed to explain the duties of the bailee 
on accepting the bailment and the penalties for their 
breach. The first duty of the bailee is to preserve the 
property placed in his hands with proper care, and if the 
property, while in his hands, is lost or destroyed for want 
of such care, he must compensate the bailor. 

The measure of proper care which the Hindu law 
requires from the bailee is the care which he exercises for 
his own goods, so that the usual test is, that if along 
with the goods entrusted with the bailee, his own goods are 
also lost or destroyed, then the loss must be suffered by the 
bailor without complaint, for he ought not to expect more 
care from a gratuitous bailee than what that person 
exercises for his own goods. Similarly, the bailee cannot 
be held responsible when the loss or destruction of the 
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property entrusted to his care happens through an agency 
over which he had no control, that is to say, as our law¬ 
givers succinctly put it, through an act of the king or an 
act of God. I have had occasion to refer to these two. 
expressions in dealing with the law of pledge; an act of 
God means such unforeseen accidents as fire, flood, etc.; 
an act of the king means a wantou act of oppression 
proceeding from the king; our lawgivers, you will thus 
observe, did not pretend to think that the king could do 
no wrong, and they had not learnt the sophistry of 
describing the king’s ovvn acts, when they were wrong, 
as the acts of his enemy. I should also mention that in 
regard to a bailment, theft was placed by our lawgivers 
in the same category as an act of God, so that if the 
property deposited was lost by theft-, the bailee was 
exempted from liability in the same way as if the property 
had been destroyed by fire or carried away by flood. It 
may, however, be observed that while exonerating the 
bailee from responsibility when along with the property 
deposited, the property of the bailee was lost or destroyed, 
or when the lo^s or destruction resulted from an act of 
the king or an act of God including theft, the Hindu 
lawgivers were acute enough to perceive that a dis¬ 
honest bailee, if so disposed, could create, an apparent 
excuse with an eye to his own benefit by fraudulent 
means. Hence, Narada, when saying that the loss 
falls upon the bailor when his goods are lost or 
destroyed along with the goods of the bailee, or 
when it arises from an act of the king or an act of God, 
in the same breath adds the qualification : te provided it 
docs not arise from the tortuoasness of the bailee.” 1 It 
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will thus appear that the bailee is relieved from respun-' 
sibility ori account of loss or destruction of the thing 
deposited when it happens in spite of his exercising the 
proper amount of care, or through what we may call, 
adopting an expression from the Roman Law, a vis fflcyot , 
therefore, if charged for the loss or destruction of the 
deposit, it will be a sufficient defence for the bailee if he 
can show that he exercised as much care over it as over 
his own things, or that the loss or destruction was due 
to an extraneous agency over which he had no control. 

As regards the quantum of care required, it does not 
appear that it made any difference in the Hindu Law 
whether it was a case of a gratuitous bailment for mere 
custody or of a loan for use, for in each case the measure of 
proper care was the same, being the amount of care which 
the bailee used to bestow upon his own property. In the 
case of a bailment for mere custody in which the benefit, 
was entirely on the side of the bailor, there was a special 
rule, which, I think, did not apply to the case of a loau 
for use, to the effect that it a bailor, being aware that 
the bailee used to lose his own goods from carelessness, still 
chose to entrust him with his own goods, then he could 
not hold the bailee responsible even if he lost them out 
of carelessness, for in such a case it should be presumed 
that the bailor knowingly accepted the risk of the goods 
deposited being lost by the carelessness of the bailee. 
The text of Katyayana on which this rule is based, 1 
although cited b.y the Viramitrodaya, is not noticed by 
the author of the Mjtaksh&ra and some other commen¬ 
tators, but I do not think that this can be regarded as 
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ground for regarding it as spurious, for it is 
ia l to find some commentators citing more 
texts than others; and, moreover, the text itself is not only 
not inconsistent with the general rule that one should 
use as much care in protecting things entrusted to him 
as he does in relation to his own property, but may, in 
one sense, bo said to he almost a deduction from that rule, 
since, a person, who is, to the knowledge of the bailor, 
careless about his own property, may be excused if he 
proves no better about the property of the bailor placed 
in his hands, and the bailor himself cannot complain, for 
he ought to have expected as much. However that may 
he, the general rule seems t.o be that the Hindu law 
requires that the bailee should exercise as much care in 
protecting things entrusted to,him as he does in relation 
to his own property, and he cannot be hold responsible for 
the loss or destruction of the thing deposited simply 
because some one more careful than himself might have 
avoided or averted it. 

Comparing these provisions, then, with those of the 
Roman law, wq liud that according to that system the 
extent of responsibilly was not the same in the cases of 
a loan for use and a bailment for mere custody. Thus, 
with reference to a loan for use, which is known as 
com moduttiitt under the Roman law, it is stated in the 
Institutes of Justinian that f( lie who has received a thing 
lent for his use, is indeed bound to employ his utmost 
diligence in keeping and preserving it ; nor will it suffice 
that he should take the same ettfre of it, which he was 
accustomed to take of his own property, if it appear that a 
more careful person might have preserved it in safety; 
but he has not to answer for loss occasioned by superior 
force or extraordinary accident, provided the accident is 
not due to any fault of his ;” on the other hand, with 
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reference to a deposit, by which is meant a gratuitous 
bailment for mere custody, it is there stated that “a person 

with whom a thing is deposited. . .is only answer- 

able if be is guilty of fraud, and not for a mere fault, such 
as carelessness or .negligence; and he cannot, therefore, 
be called to account if the thing deposited, being carelessly 
kept, is stolen. For he who commits his property to 
the care of a negligent friend should impute the loss to 
his own want of caution/' 1 It will thus appear that in 
the case of a loan for use the Roman Law' .seems to require 
more care to be exercised by the bailee than the Hindu 

Rules of the J jaw whereas in the case of a gratuitous deposit it seems 

Hindu law 1 ... , T 

compared to require less. The provisions of the Roman Law seem 

v^uoftte to have been based on the following considerations: a 

person who takes a loan of a thing for use ( commodatim ) 
former derives some benefit from the loaD, while the lender does 

jnsMed! 0 b ° not get any, for the transaction ie entirely gratuitous; 

hence the Roman Law ordains that iu such a case the 
borrower must use extreme care to keep the thing safe; 
on the other hand, in the case of a bailment for mere 

custody (depo&ittm), the benefit is entirely on the side of 
- the depositor, and hence the bailee should not be held 

responsible unless he is guilty of fraud. Turning* now to 
the Hindu law, we find that the standard of care required 
is not an abstract standard, but a concrete and relative 
standard which makes allowance for the differences in 
human capacities provided there is no wilful default. It 
may he pointed out that in the case of partnership 
(sodetas), the Roman law allows that the fault of a partner 
in dealing with partnership properties f ia not to he measur¬ 
ed by a standard of the most perfect carefulness possible, 
and that it is sufficient that he should be as careful of 
things belonging to the partnership as lie is of his own 

1 Institutes Lib : III. Tit: XI V. 
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“^pfoperiy, for lie who accepts as partner a person of careless 
habits has only himself to blame.’ 1 No w, having regard 

to this argument., may we not say that a person does not 
usually lend his property gratuitously for use to another 
man unless there exists some sort of friendship or close 
acquaintance between them, and, that being so, the lender 
ought to know whether the borrower is ordinarily of care¬ 
ful habits or not, and, if knowing that, he thinks it fit, to 
accommodate his friend, he ought not to complain if his 
friend takes as much care of the articles lent as he does 
of his own things, and no more ? I cannot, therefore, 
say that the standard laid down by the Hindu law is 
unfair or unjust, and if any body he not satisfied with it, 
there is nothing to prevent him from entering into a 
special contract before he lends his things. As regards a 
mere deposit, the Roman Law holds the depositary liable 
only for fraud, and any amount of carelessness on his part 
is excused on the ground that ‘he who commits his 
property to the care of a negligent friend should impute 
the loss to his own want of caution.’ It seems to me that 
the rule of the Hindu law is on this point more reason¬ 
able and just, The ground set forth above to justify the 
rule of the Roman law assumes that the depositor is 
aware of the careless habits of the depositary, but he 
could only be aware of this, if the depositary had, on 
previous occasions, been found careless about his own 
things ) in such a case, Katyayana’s text quoted by me 
shows that even the Hindu law made an exception to the 
general rule. Rut in other cases, where the depositor, 
judging from the previous habits of the depositary, could 
not know that the latter' was peculiarly careless about his 
own things, it would not be unreasonable to require that 
having accepted a deposit the depositary should take as 
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much care of it as ho did of his own things ; at all events, 
in a ease like this, the ground that ‘he who commit* his 
property to the care of a negligent friend shonld impute 
the loss to his own want of caution’ cannot apply, and the 
rule of the Roman law must bo defended, if possible, on 
some other ground than what the Institutes suggest. The 
idea which really pervades the rule of the Roman law 
seems to he that whoever takes charge of another’s pro¬ 
perty without any remuneration or other kind of benefit, 
need not take as much care of it as he does of his own, or, 
at any rate, he ought not to be held accountable if he does 
not i nay, the rule goes to the length of absolving the 
depositary altogether from all responsibility for mere 
carelessness, for he cannot be held responsible for anything 
short of fraud. It seems to me that the standard laid 
down by the Hindu law that a person should take as 
much care of things entrusted to him as he does of Ins 
own is more consonant with onr moral sense than the rule 
of the Roman law; as the Hindu lawgivers point out, you 
may not accept a bailment if you like, but if you do, you 
should not make any distinction between your own property 
and the property so committed to your care. A person, 
who after taking charge, of another’s property without 
demur afterwards bestows very little care upon it 
simply because it is not his own, may be absolved from 
responsibility hv the technical rule of the Roman law, but 
will, I hope, be not similarly absolved by the moral con¬ 
sciousness of any civilised community. It may be sard 
that legality and morality do not often agree ; that may 
be true but there can be no harm, if, in a ease like this 
they do. As regards the rule that a bailee cannot he held 
accountable if the loss or destruction of the property 
results from some uncontrollable external agency, both 
the Hindu and the Roman systems agree, and, as 
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I shall show, there are resemblances in other respects 
also. 


Turning, now, to the Common Law of England, it 
appears from the luminous account given by Mr. Justice Common Law 
Holmes that the liability of the bailee was originally much t - otr,paun - 
more rigorous than under either the Hindu law or the 
Roman law. The old Common Law rule was that when 
the bailor’s goods were placed in the bailee’s hands, the 
latter was bound to hold the former harmless, and if the 
goods were lost., it was no excuse to say that they were 
stolen without bis (the bailee’s) fault. Thus, it was laid 
down in the case of Southcote v. Rennet that delivery to 
a bailee chargeth him to keep at his peril, and it was no 
plea that he was robbed, and Lord Coke added “That to 
keep and to keep safely are one and the same thing/’ It 
should be observed that Southeote’s case did not recognise 
any distinction between a paid and an unpaid bailee, 
although in a subsequent ease Top ham C. J. sought to 
draw a distinction between the two, and differentiate the 
extents of their liability. Gradually, however, the rigour 
of the old Common Law has been relaxed, but a remnant 
of it still lingers in the special liability of the inn-keepers 
and common carriers, which is now supposed to be an 
exception introduced by the custom of the realm, but is 
regarded by Mr. Justice. Holmes to be a survival of ancient 
law regarding the general liability of the bailee. How¬ 
ever that may be, the overthrow of the rule dedneible 
from South cote’s case may be said to date from the deci¬ 
sion in Coggs v. Bern and, in which Lord Holt, being 
under the impression that the common law of bailment 
was derived from the Roman law, assimilated it, as far 
as possible, to the rules laid down by that system. In 
that case Lord Holt distinguished between bailees for 
reward exercising a common calling and other bailees, and 
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hold that the bailees of the former class incurred a special 
liability by reason of their exercising a common calling 
for remuneration, but, at the present day, the principle 
of common employment 1ms been given up, and the special 
liability is only etmfined to common carriers and inn- 
beepers, which remains, as Mr. Justice Holmes puts it, 
as a merely empirical exception from the general doctrine, 
in so far as they cannot claim any immunity unless they 
can make out that the loss or damage was due to an act 
of God or an act of the public enemy. That being the 
history of the English Common Law, it seems to me that 
the ancient Hindu law regarding the liability of the bailee 
was much more reasonable than the ancient Common 
Law. Indeed, as Mr. Justice Holmes points out, the 
peculiarity of the old English law upon the point was due 
to a peculiarity of procedure under which the remedy for 
wrongful appropriation by a third person of property 
committed to the care of a bailee was exclusively in his 
hands, and hence he was held responsible to the bailor 
whether the loss or destruction of the property was due to 
his fault or not ; in course of time, the right to sue was 
extended to the bailor, hut the old view regarding the 
strict liability of the bailee still lingered, until the law 
was gradually changed and assimilated to the Roman law. 

Let us now revert to the main subject of our discus¬ 
sion. I have explained the grounds on which a bailee 
may claim immunity from liability on account of loss or 
destruction of the property placed in his hands. Where 
these grounds do not exist, the bailee is liable to compen¬ 
sate the bailor for his loss ; but it ought to be mentioned 
that the Hindu law recognises that the bailee may not he 
equally blamable in every ease. Thus the loss or des¬ 
truction of the property committed to the care of the 
bailee for which he is accountable may arise in either of 
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ways : (1) The bailee may have consumed the pro¬ 
perty himself; (&) he may have allowed it to be lost, or 
destroyed through his negligence ; or («3) the loss or des¬ 
truction may have happened through a mistake on his part 
which ought not to have occurred. In the first case, the 
property is said to have been swfarl (consumed), in the 
second, r <3ritfe<r (neglected), and in the third (des¬ 

troyed through mistake). It is apparent that you cannot 
impute the same amount of blame to the bailee in these 
eases, and, taking this into consideration, the Hindu law has 
adjudged that the measure of compensation payable by 
the bailee should vary according to the extent of blame 
imputable to him. Thus, it has been laid down that 
where the bailee has himself consumed the property- 
placed in his hands, he shall have to pay its price together 
with interest; where it has beeu lost or destroyed through 
his negligence, he shall have to pay a sum equal to its 
price (without interest); and where the loss is attributable 
to a culpable mistake on his part, the compensation shall 
amount to a little less than its proper value, 1 allowing, 
according to the Mitakshara, a deduction of one fourth. Apart 
from this, a person who consumes a property committed to 
his care, or uses it for his own profit without the permission 
of the owner renders himself liable to punishment. It 
may be added that in the case of a deposit delivered un Jer 
a sealed cover, the bailee is not at all responsible if some¬ 
how or other it becomes spoiled within the cover, but he 
becomes liable if he breaks t he seal and uses any part of 
the deposit for his own purpose. 
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The next duty of the depositary is to return the 
thing deposited as soon as asked to do so; if he fails to 
cio so, then ho becomes answerable for any subsequent Joss 
of the deposit even if it happens from an act of the 
Kino* or an act of. God;’ in other words, although a depo¬ 
sitary cannot ordinarily be held liable for the Joss of the 
deposit if it be due to some uncontrollable agency, yet 
this defence ceases to be available to him if at the time 
when the demand was made for the return of the deposit 
he could have returned it but did not do so without any 
excuse; in such a ease it was the duty of the depositary 
to return the deposit as soon as he was asked to do so, and 
if he omitted to do it, he did so at his peril, so that no 
excuse based upon any subsequent accident could be listen¬ 
ed to, Vyasa, however, remarks that if the loss arises 
from an act of the king or act of God, the depositary 
should not be called upon to pay more than the price as 
compensation, and this, as the Viramitrodaya observes, 
is proper, since it would he hard to force him to pay more 
when his only fault was the delay in returning the deposit 
after demand. To this rule requiring the bailee to return 
the thing committed to his care as soon as a demand is 

made, the Hindu Law recognises an exception in the case 

of a loan for use, for it lays down that if a person obtains 
a thing from another for using it on a particular occasion, 
or for a particular period of time, then he cannot be held 
guilty if he does not return the thing before that parti¬ 
cular occasion or within that particular period of time, 
when his work is half-finished although the lender asks 
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rn. 1 Curiously enough, the Roman Law also 
recognises a similar distinction, for while it lays down 
that a depositor may reclaim the deposit whenever he 
pleases, a commodans («.«?., a leuder for use) must wait for 
the expiration of the time agreed on. The Hindu Law, 
however, attaches an exception to the above exception, for it 
says that if it so happens that some work of the lender .will 
sufter it he has to wait till the expiration of the tunc agreed 
on, then the borrower should return the thing borrowed 
although his work has only been half finished. 2 This 
seems reasonable, since in the case of a gratuitous loan it is 
but fair that the work of the lender should not suffer even 
at the cost of some inconvenience to the borrower. In 
the ease of articles deposited with an artist in order that he 
may exercise his workmanship upon it, the artist should 
complete his work within the appointed time; if he does 
riot, then he shall be responsible for a subsequent loss 
however it may arise; moreover, if the article is damaged 
during the progress of the work, then, if it happens owing 
to some defect in the article, the artist shall not be 
responsible for it; but it will he otherwise, if the damage 
is due to some fault on the part of the artist. 

As regards the manner of returning a deposit, it is. 
laid down that it should be returned in the same way as? 
it was taken. Thus, when a property lias been deposited'! 
by a certain person, it is the duty of the bailee to return 
it to him, and Brihaspati takes care to add that the bailee 
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should not make it over to a ny person other than the 
bailor, although he may claim to be the owner of the thing, 
nor even to the sons or other close relations of the bailor, 
so long as he is alive. 1 This corresponds to the principle 
of estoppel applicable to the case of a bailment as laid down 
in sec. 116 of the Indian Evidence Act. Then, again, where 
there has heen a mutual deposit, the return should also be 
mutual. 3 When, however, the bailor is dead, the bailee 
should return the deposit to the heirs of the deceased bailor, 
but if there be several such heirs, the return should be 
made in the presence of all of them. 

As in the case of a gratuitous bailment, the bailee does 
not derive any benefit from the task undertaken by him, 
lie is ordinarily free to return the thing deposited at any 
time he pleases, even before the bailor asks for it; but 
then, where the deposit was made out of fear for some 
anticipated danger, the bailee should not, if he were aware 
of the motive which induced the deposit, return it until 
the danger was over. Such a return is called premature 
and the bailee who makes such a return against the 
wishes of the bailor renders himself liable to be punished 
with a fine, if, in consequence, the bailor suffers auy loss. 

In a proper case, and at the proper time, the king will 
enforce the ret urn of the deposit, if the bailee do not return 
it of his own accord, and, furthermore, he who denies a 
deposit made with him and he who falsely claims to have 
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made ft deposit with another and demands its return should 
both be punished by the king. 

I shalfnow give a short account of some incorporeal 
rights recognised by the Hindu Law which have not found 
a place in the discussions contained in this and the previ¬ 
ous lectures, and with this I shall conclude this lecture as 
well as the Fart dealing with the Law of Things. We 
do not find any lengthy discussion about these rights in the 
Hindu Law, and I shall, therefore, content myself with 
merely indicating their nature as disclosed in the works on 
Hindu Law. 

The first right of this kind to which I may advert is the 
' right of pasturage. The importance of this right to an 
agricultural people can hardly be denied, and hence we 
find our lawgivers making provisions for the maintenance 
of pasture-grounds in or around every village which may 
be used by the villagers in general for grazing their cattle 
on. So Yajilavalkya declares that in every village there 
should be land set apart for pasturage either by the 
common consent of the villagers, or by a special order of 
the king. 1 Thik seems to imply that if the villagers 
could not agree among themselves, then the king should 
interfere and compel the villagers to make proper provision 
for pasturage by setting apart sufficient land for that 
purpose. The proper measure of the land which ought to 
be set apart for this purpose is also stated by Yajnavalkya, 
for he says, that between a village and the culfcurable fields 
a space measuring four hundred cubits should be reserved 
for grazing purpose ; in the case of a f K Aar.ata' (which 
according to one interpretation means a village inhabited 
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by many artificers and husbandmen, and according to 
another interpretation means a village abounding in thorny 
shrubs) the space left should measure eight hundred 
cubits, and in the case of a city, sixteen hundred cubits. 1 
From a text of Marau hearing upon this point, it seems 
that the space for pasturage used to be kept in the from 
of a belt or enclosure around the village on all sides which 
separated the inhabited portion of the village from the 
cultivated lands attached to it; 2 and it was utilised by 
all the villagers for grazing their cattle on. Those who 
have read Sir Henry Mainers ‘Village Communities* will re¬ 
member how he makes use of the custom of setting apart 
pasture-lands for the common use of all the villagers in 
support of his' theory that individual ownership has 
gradually grown out of communal ownership or joint 
ownership of the whole community. I cannot say that 
there may not be a good deal in this argument, but I 
should point out that the explanation given by Y3jna¬ 
val ky a, presupposes individual ownership as distinguished 
from joint ownership of all the villagers over all the lands 
of the village; for lie says that ‘lands are set apart for 
pasturage by the wish of <he whole village or by the 
control exercised by the king/ 3 a position which seems 
to me to be incompatible with the supposition that all the 
lands in and around the village belonged jointly to all the 
villagers, for, if it were so, it would be unnecessary to 
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specialise the fact that a common pasture-ground was set 
«*part by the common consent of all the villagers, or, 
when that could not be secured, by the special interference 
of he king. Of course, it may be said, and I consider 
this to be a very plausible hypothesis, that originally the 
custom of setting apart some lands for pasturage at the 
outskirts of the village had its basis on communal 
ownership, but that when in Yajnavalkya’s time that 
kind of ownership had been superseded by individual 
or rather family ownership, the only explanation 
which he could put forward to account for the 
existence of these common pasture-grounds was that 
they must have been set apart either by the common 
consent of the villagers or by an order from the king ; 
but what I wish to impress upon you is that our Dharma 
Sastras had long out-grown the stage of communal owner¬ 
ship, so that even in explaining phenomena which might 
be considered to be relics of the old system, they proceeded 
upon the assumption of a new order of things based upon 
a new system of holding* lands. 

Let us now turn our attention to the right of way. 
The primary distinction which we have got to consider 
with reference to this subject is between public way and 
private way. The right of way over private lands is 
recognised in a text of SSmkha and Likhita which is 
thus explained and amplified by the Vlramitrodaya : 
‘whoever constantly passes through a field or by its side 
should not be obstructed.” It is not stated bow long this 
user must continue in order to render its obstruction 
improper, but I take it that the user must be long enough 
and frequent enough to be considered a constant and 
customary user in order to make it improper on the part 
of the owner to interfere with it. A public way is divided \ 
into three classes; (highw ay), *??j«qqr (public 
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thoroughfare), and treHTPT (Icing’s highway). A 
(highway) is defined as the way over which men and 
beasts pass and repass without interruption, and it is 
declared that no one should obstruct it in any way. 1 A 
public thoroughfare ( wqm ) is described as the way over 
which all people without any distinction pass and repass 
at all times, and a king’s highway ( ) is said to 

be a way which is ordinarily open to the public at parti¬ 
cular hours, but may be closed by the king’s officers at 
other times. 2 It, however, appears from a text of 
Samkha and Likhita that a king’s highway should not 
he so closed as not to leave room enough for the turning 
of a chariot. It is not unlikely that the power reserved 
for tne king’s officers to stop a king’s highway at certain 
periods was intended to enable them to collect tolls from 
the frequenters of the way at those times, but this is a 
mere guess and I cannot lay much stress upon it. It is 
declared that 'no one should by throwiug filth or making 
a platform, a ditch, an aqueduct, or eaves of a house 
obstruct a public thoroughfare, a place of worship, and a 
king’s highway’, 8 and whoever does so renders himself 
liable to punishment. It may be curious to notice that 
Manu declares that whoever discharges excrement on a 
highway save under extreme necessity shall be liable to 
pay a fine, and.also to remove the filth, but in the case of 
a person under distress, an old or a pregnant woman, and 
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Dv^it is directed that the fine should he remitted for 
a warning. 

Besides these, there are certain other incorporeal rights, 
chiefly appurtenant to the tenement occupied by a person, 
which, according to the Hindu Law, must not be interfered 
with. Thus, it has been declared that the particular 
mode of enjoyment of a house and its doors, and of a 
market, or the like, dating from the first entry by the 
enjoyer must not be disturbed : so also, a window, an 
aqueduct, a raised platform, and the eaves of a house must 
be allowed to remain as they have existed from the very 
beginning, but an intermediate structure interfering with 
another person’s enjoyment of his own lands may be 
objected to. Similarly, a right of support for one’s 
existing structure seems to have been recognised in the 
direction that no one should so act as to endanger the 
foundation of another’s house. It is also laid down that 
no one should open a window overlooking, or a new water¬ 
course discharging its water into, another’s house ; of 
course, when they have existed from before they may 
remain as they are. The prohibition to open a new 
window overlooking another’s house seems to have been 
based on the right of privacy of the owner of an adjacent 
house, 

I think I have said enough to give you an idea 
of the variety of rights recognised by the Hindu 
Law regulating the relations between owners of 
adjacent lands. 1 shall now give you some instances 
where certain interferences with another’s proprietary right 
arc permitted by the Hindu Law in consideration of 
greater benefit expected to arise therefrom both to the 
owner and to his neighbours. Thus Yajhavalkya says : 

‘ an embankment which is beneficial to the people should 
not be prohibited by the owner of the soil, where the 
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inconvenience is slight; and similarly, a well which occupies 
a little space, and supplies abundance of water/ 1 To 
the same effect is the text of Narad a which runs as 
follows : ‘a reservoir in the middle of another man’s field 
shall not be objected to by the owner, if the benefit is 
great and the damage small, since profit is to be desired 
even at the cost of a trifling loss/ 2 It is, however, 
directed that before raising the embankment or excavating 
the well the permission of the owner of the soil should, 
if possible, be obtained. 

I shall now conclude this lecture by mentioning to you 
some peculiar rights recognised by the Hindu Law which 
may seem to us strange, but were allowed in ancient time 
as being suitable to the condition of the people in those 
days, and not opposed to their feelings and sentiments. 
Thus, if the owner of a field was dead, long absent, or 
otherwise incapable of cultivating it, then a stranger might, 
unless prohibited from doing so, till the field and appropriate 
the produce j if, in the meantime, the owner returned or 
otherwise recovered bis capacity, and demanded the land 
back, then lie was required to pay to the stranger the 
expenses incurred by him for preserving the land from 
turning into a waste ; and, if lie were unable to pay the 
same, then the stranger could keep the land in his possession 
until he could recoup himself from the usufruct; but even 
during this time the owner was to recieve a certain portion 
of the produce as his share, and the remainder was to be 
taken by the cultivator in satisfaction of the expenses 
incurred and labour bestowed by him. It may be said 
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cfr?); (3) the sod begotten by a stranger upon 
a man’s wife through appointment (%^5f); (4) the son 
secretly conceived in the husband’s house from a man 
other than the husband (6) the son of a daipsel 

; (6) the son taken with the bride being in his 
mother’s womb at the time of her marriage (tfftc?); (7) 
the son of a twice-married woman (trWfa); (8) the son 
given in adoption by his father or mother (?W); (9) the 
son bought from his parents (tfter); (10) the son, who, 
being an orphan, is taken in adoption witli his own 
consent (pfifsffl) ; (11) the son who, being bereft of parents 
or abandoned by them, presents himself to another saying, 

'Let me become they son’ *per) j and (12) the 
son cast off by his natural parents and taken by another 
( , *rgf^). Of these the first alone was recognised as the 
son in the proper sense of the term, and the second also 
was regarded as almost equal to him in rank having no 
stain in blood, and being, at the same time, an offspring 
of the person regarded as the father; besides these two, 
the others were sons only in a secondary sense, and were 
more or less held in disfavour. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the recognition 
of sonship in all these eases implied an equality of status 
or that they were supposed to confer an equal amount of 
spiritual benefit upon their so-called father with the 
‘ aurasa ’ son, for Mauu himself declares; “A person who 
wishes to cross the darkness of the future would 
through sons of an inferior class obtains the same 
sort of result as a person who wishes to cross a 
stream by an ill-constructed vessel.” 1 I do not, of course, 
deny that in the absence of a son of the primary kind, 
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these inferior sons could, to some extent, occupy his 
place, and stand 'as a substitute for him, ‘just as/ to 
quote the words of Brihaspati, ‘in the absence of 
clarified butter, oil often takes its place j but, it seems 
to be absurd to suppose that the recognition of all 
these persons as sons was solely due to the intense desire 
of an ancient householder to have a son at any cost. 
Such ail explanation may possibly account for the 
recognition of sonship in a case of adoption, whether it 
be in the ilattaka, kritrima , or hit* form, and also in 
a case of appointment to raise an issue upon another's 
wife, but in the other cases, I can scarcely conceive 
that the recognition of sonship was due to an anxiety 
which prevailed in ancient time to have a son in any 
shape and at any cost. Who can ever think that the 
affiliation, for instance, of a damsel's son either to her 
father, or after her marriage to her husband, or of a 
son begotten upon a woman either before or after her 
marriage by a stranger to the husband of that woman 
was guided by considerations of benefit, secular or 
spiritual, to be conferred upon the so-called father, 
although he had no connection with the paternity of the 
child ? I can not, therefore, agree with Mr. Mayne when 
he says that the true solution of the problem, how these 
came to be regarded as his sons, is to be found in the 
indispcnsableness of a son to an ancient Aryan householder 
which would lead to every contrivance being exhausted to 
procure one, and that the relations between the sexes in 
early times were such that neither delicacy nor sentiment 
would stand in the way. 1 No doubt the customs of 
adoption and appointment had their origin m the desire 
to have a male child to perpetuate the lineage and offer 
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allow ray land to lie waste, it is no body else’s 
* Ebusiness to interfere with it; that may, indeed, be our 
modern idea, but having regard to the condition of the 
people in ancient time, I cannot say that the legalisation 
of this sort of action, which was not prejudicial to the 
interest of the owner, but was rather beneficial to him 
was improper or unreasonable. The last right which I 
shall mention was the right accorded to a person belonging 
to the twice-horn classes to take fuel and fruits and flowers 
for the performance of religious rites from another 
person's land ; but in the case of fruits there was this 
limitation that they could not be taken from trees which 
were enclosed by the owner within fences. These minor 
rules may not have much value to a student of modern 
law, but I mention them here, in order to show the spirit 
in which they were conceived by the sages and obeyed by 
the people. 
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Law relating to Parental and Quasi- 

PARENTAL RELATIONSHIP. 

In this and the two following lectures I propose to 
deal with the various rights and obligations which arise 
between two persons by reason of their being* related to 
each other, the relationship being of a more or less 
durable character anl giving rise to what has been 
described as status or legal condition, as distinguished 
from rights and obligations entirely regulated by mutual 
agreement which exhausts itself as soon as those rights 
a.nd obligations are fulfilled. The present lecture will be 
confined to the discussion of the law relating to parental 
and qua si-parental relationship. 

Oiu I) harm a- Sas t ras make mention oi : various des¬ 
criptions of sons. One of them is called the primary (gis-r), 
and the others secondary (iffa). It is unnecessary to enter 
into anything like a detailed examination of the various 
kinds of sons so described, since most of these classes of 
secondary sonship, excepting one or two, have long 
become obsolete. It may, however, be not altogether 
useless to try to explain the principles on which these 
various classes of persons were given the positions of a son 
under the ancient Hindu law, for, it seems to me that the 
somewhat peculiar rules bearing upon the subject must 
appear anomalous to those who do not appreciate those 
principles. The persons who were accorded the position of a 
son were chiefly the following: (1) a son begotten by the 
father upon his lawfully wedded wife Nksj (2) the son 
of an appointed daughter, or, according to another view,/ 
the daughter herself treated by special appointment a,s a 
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funeral oblations, but, even then, the practice of appoint¬ 
ment was condemned by Manu in no doubtful terms. 
Thus, he says, f no widow should be authorised by regenerate 
men to beget children by other persons, for those that 
authorise her to conceive by other men violate the eternal 
law; such appointment is nowhere mentioned in the Vedie 
texts on marriage, nor is the remarriage, of widows men¬ 
tioned in the law relating to marriage; this practice, fit 
only for brutes, and condemned by learned regenerate men, 
was introduced among men while Vena held the sovereign 
sway; he, ruling the whole world and eminent among 
the royal saints, produced confusion of tribes while his 
intellect was perverted by passion; since then, the virtuous 
censure him, who, through clouded intellect, authorises a 
widow to have intercourse with a man for the sake of 
progeny/ As regards the duty of a woman to remain 
faithful to her lord even after his death, the same sage 
has declared, f Let her rather emaciate her body by living 
upon pure dowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, when 
the husband is dead, even pronounce the name of another 
man V and again : ‘ Longing for the unparalleled virtue 
of those who are constant to one husband, she should 
continue till death, forgiving all injuries, observing 
strictly the rules of continence, and foregoing all sensual 
pleasure; many thousand bachelor Brahmins have ascend¬ 
ed the celestial regions wi thout leaving any issue; like 
those lifelong students, a chaste woman leading a life of 
austerities after the death of her husband, goes to heaven 
though destitute of sons ; a woman who being covetous 
for offspring proves faithless to her husband, brings 
disgrace on herself in this world, and becomes excluded 
from the regions of her lord in the next/ 1 2 I should like 
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to know where fidelity to the husband is enjoined in 
stronger terms, and its violation more severly condemned 
than in the texts ..quo ted above, and I am not prepared to 
hold that, if the anxiety to have a son were the only 
motive, the recognition of sonship in some of the instances 
noticed above would, not have been condemned by Manu 
on those grounds alone. The problem suggested by Mr. 
Mayne must, therefore, at least in part he susceptible of 
another explanation, and it seems to me that he himself 
comes very near to it when, in the next paragraph, he 
proceeds to explain the theory of paternity among the 
Hindus. According to the ancient conception of family 
relationship among the Aryans, a child must he under the 
palria poUstas of some individual, and this was not con¬ 
fined to the case of a legitimate child, born in lawful 
wedlock and lawfully begotten upon its mother by her 
husband; the question, therefore, arose : how, in any other 
ease, should it be determined as to who was the person 
under whose patria poteMas a particular child stood ? The 
answer to this question was furnished by the enumeration 
of subsidiary sous indicated above. It will be found from 
an examination of the different descriptions of sonship 
given above, that it arose in either of two ways: 
(1) through dominion over the mother of the child; 
and (2) through transfer of patria poiesUu from the natural 
parents ■ cither by gift or sale, or by the consent of the 
child when freed from the patria potestm of the parents 
either by reason of their being dead, or by reason of their 
having cast him off. I have no leisure tu dwell indivi¬ 
dually upon each of the cases of secondary sonship 
enumerated above, hut, I hope, it will not be at all difficult 
for you to see that my explanations meet every one of 
them. That the husband of a woman becomes invested 
with patria potestas over the son of that woman although 
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~he may not have been the real procreator of the 
child is supported, by Manu on the analogy of ownership 
over the produce of a field, when the field belonged 
to one and the seed was sown by another. "Unless 
there bo a special agreement, ” says he, “ between the 
owners of the land and of the seed, the crop belongs clearly 
to the land-owner, for the receptacle is more important 
than the seed,” and he concludes that, a similar rule should 
apply in the case of a child, and it should belong to him 
who bad marital property in the mother and not to the 
actual procreator when he happened to be a stranger. 
As regards the system of adoption in its various forms, 
you will observe that it was essential that some how or 
other the palriapoteslas of the natural father should cease, 
and this condition being satisfied it made no difference 
whether the adoption was due to a desire on the part of the 
adopter to perpetuate bis lineage, as in dattaka , kriteima, 
aud feri-la forms of adoption, or on the part of the child 
to obtain protection from danger or destitution due to 
the deatli of or abandonment by the natura l father, ay in 
8wa$Q>n(lalta and apaviddha forms of adoption. It, there¬ 
fore, seems to me that the problem suggested above as to 
how the various kinds of sonship came to be recognised 
by the DJiama-naMrax admits of an easy solution, if we 
remember that they really exemplified the rules by which 
the question of patria potosiris had to be determined under 
the earlier Hindu law, and this becomes all the more 
clear from the fact that a son horn of an unmarried woman 
was regarded^ the son of the father of that woman so 
lone as she Continued unmarried, but of her husband when 
she passed under his control upon marriage, a position 
which can be rationally explained only upon the view 
already indicated that sonship, in such a case, meant no 
more than subjection to the palria polesias of an 
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individual although paternity, in the strict sense of the 
term, could not be predicated of him. 

In course of time, however, this wider and somewhat 
peeulier conception of paternity gradually dwindled away, 
and in consequence, most of these kinds of irregular sons, 
if I may use the expression, became obsoleute. So 
Parasara who professes to lay down the law for the Kali 
Yaga in particular recognises only four kinds of sons, viz,, 

; aurasa (the truly legitimate son), hhetraja (the son of a 
) wife by appointment), datta (the son given), and hitrima 
(the son made). 1 In the Paaratiic age this list was 
further curtailed, and it was declared that the wise men 
had, in the beginning of the Kali Yuga 7 solemly prohi¬ 
bited certain practices, including among them the recog¬ 
nition of various classes of sons besides Auram and 
Datlaka, for the protection of the people, and that such 
a resolution arrived at by the virtuous carried as much 
authority as a text of the Yeda itself. 2 The result, 
therefore, is that at the present day there are only two 
kinds of sons recognised by the Hindu law, in?,, Aurasa 
and Dattaka , save that in Mithila, in deference to old 
established usage, the kritrima form of adoption is also 
regarded as valid, and this is reconciled with the above 
rule by construing the word ‘ datta \ to include Kritrima 
as well. 3 
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long with the limitations thus introduced, the 
conception of sonship has undergone an important change, 
and now a son means primarily a truly legitimate son 
begotten by the father upon his lawfully wedded wife, 
and an adopted sou is assimilated to him by a legal 
fiction that upon the ceremonies of adoption having taken 
place, he is, by reason of the mysterious force of those 
ceremonies, to be treated as if reborn in the family of the 
adopter, a fiction, which, as you are aware, has given rise 
to certain rules limiting the choice of an adopted son so 
as to prevent that fiction from appearing unnatural. 
From this altered conception of sonship it follows that 
legUimdtio per subseguens matrimonium, which was recog¬ 
nised by the Roman Law, can no longer be recognised 
in the Hindu law, for he alone is an anrasa (or truly 
legetimate) son who is begotten by the father upon his 
lawfully wedded wife. 1 It may, however, be remarked 
that the necessity for such a rule can hardly be felt among 
the Hindus, because among them a girl is ordinarily 
married at an age when she cannot have the physical 
capacity for child-bearing, and the Sastras enjoin. upon 
the guardians to see that she is given in marriage at such 


Turning now to adoption, I may remind you that I 
have already explained the difference between the datt-aka 
and the krifcrima forms of adoption, and pointed out that 
the krifcrima form prevails only in Mithila, and nowhere 
else. The really important form of adoption from the 
stand point’of the modern Hindu law is, therefore, the 
dattaka, and I shall say only a few words about it as the 
scope of my subject will not permit a fuller discussion. 
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It has often been asked, can there be a valid adoption 
without the performance of religious ceremonies ? The 
answer to this question must depend upon the conception, 
of subsidiary sonship according to the Hindu law, and 
as thife conception« has, as I have already indicated, 
undergone an important change, it is not at all 
surprising that different opinions have been entertained 
about it. I have stated that originally the recogni¬ 
tion of a person as a subsidiary son meant no more 
than that the person was treated as subject to the patria 
polentas of his so-called father, and an act of adoption 
took effect by transferring the patria putestas from the 
natural to the adoptive father; viewed from this stand¬ 
point it would follow that the formalities of adoption 
would not require anything more than gift and acceptance, 
the gift by the natural father extinguishing his patria 
potest ax, and the acceptance by the adoptive father 
investing him with it. Hence, at that stage of the Hindu 
law, the performance of any religions ceremony could not 
be treated as absolutely essential for the change of status 
involved in an act of adoption, and we, therefore, find 
that in the definition of an adopted son, as given in the 
Institutes of Mann, hardly any stress is laid on the 
performance of any religious ceremony such as datta- 
homa. 1 This conception of sonship has, however, been 
now substantially given up, so that according to the 
orthodox view, an act of adoption is no longer regarded 
as mere transference of the patriapo teslas to the adoptive 
father, but is supposed to involve the creation of a certain 
non-sens ugus relation by virtue of the mysterious force 
attached to the performance of the sastric ceremony. 
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A physical act carries with it certain physical conse¬ 
quences ; a secular transaction produces certain secular 
effects; but beyond these, they cannot go; so that, 
if you want to maintain that the creation of sonship 
by au act of adoption involves something more than the 
mere production of certain secular rights and obliga¬ 
tions, it becomes incumbent upon you to admit that the 
transaction itself must be somehow more than secular, 
and as it is the performance of the accompanying religious 
ceremonies which alone can stamp it with a higher 
character, they become an essential part, of the entire 
transaction. You will perhaps understand this position 
better, if I try to elucidate the distinction by an illustra¬ 
tion. Take, for instance, the ceremony of consecrating 
an image, and contrast with it that of consecrating the 
site of a building; in the former c*se, so long as the 
ceremony is not duly performed, the super-sensuous attribute 
ascribed to the image does not arise, and the idol cannot 
be regarded as anything more than a block of wood or a 
slab of stone which has taken a certain shape; but in 
the latter case, the main purpose of building a house 
being physical, the non-performance of the ceremony of 
consecrating its site cannot possibly affect the fulfilment of 
that purpose, the only object of performing the ceremony 
being to invoke the blessing of God on the eve of occupying 
the house. It is, therefore, natural that when sonship 
created by an act of adoption came to bo regarded 
as having a higher than secular aspect, the Brahmauical 
writers, such as the authors of Dattaka Chandrika and 
Dattaka Mimansa, who adopted this standpoint, could no 
longer treat the performance of Datta-homa as non-essential. 
With them an act of adoption had too aspects: in its 
secular aspect, it consisted of gift and acceptance which 
could only result in transferring the boy from the parental 
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dominion of the donor to that of the donee; but, in so 
far as adoption was supposed to establish a certain uon- 
sensuous religious relation carrying with it certain religious 
and juristic consequences, it could only be reached by the 
due performance of the religions ceremonies prescribed. 
According to this view, therefore, the father by giving 
his son to another without the accompaniment of religious 
ceremonies can perhaps make the sou a slave to the 
latter, provided he has got the necessary authority to 
make such a gift, but in order to create filial relation with 
a person who is not the natural father, so as to make the 
boy competent to take • part in the religious ceremonies 
in his adoptive family as a member thereof, the religious 
rites, prescribed by the Sastras, for adoption must be 
duly performed. I am aware that this question has given 
rise to a good deal of controversy in our courts, and 
decisions of a more or less conflicting character have been 
passed; I am not here concerned to deal with those 
decisions in detail, but I may be permitted to point out 
that if the standpoint of the later Hindu law be not 
brushed aside as an innovation, it seems to me difficult 
to escape from the logical consequences of that position 
which would make the performance of religious ceremonies 
an essential part of an act of adoption. 

The acceptance of the view that adoption is an act 
which depends for its effectiveness on Satiric sanction 
must also give rise to certain other important consequences, 
for the construction of negative or prohibitory precepts 
depends mainly upon the character of the act to which 
those precepts are attached. The rules bearing upon the 
subject and the distinctions on which they are based have 
been fully explained by me in a series of articles which I 
contributed sometime ago to the Calcutta Law Journal c On 
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negative precept that it should not be performed at night; 
now reading these together, what is the inference ? It 
.may either be that the performance of the araddha at 
night, provided the other conditions are satisfied, is not 
infructuous, but the performer becomes a sinner by trans¬ 
gressing the prohibition; or, it may be, that such a 
performance is to be treated as void, because the negative 
precept curtails the scope of the positive injunction, so that 
it is no performance of the ceremony according to the true 
import of the Saslra#, Now, as I have elsewhere explained, 
the latter interpretation should, according to the rales of 
construction, be accepted, a-s correct, and, in fact, in the 
absence of clear and insuperable objections to the contrary, 
a negative precept attached to a positive precept, where 
both are based on the Sd&tra should, as far as possible, be 
so construed as to make the former limit the scope of the 
latter, so that both may have equal effect given to them. 
It will be difficult, at this place, to give an exposition of 
the grounds on which this conclusion has been arrived at, 
and I must refer you for fuller information to my articles 
in the Calcutta Law Journal to which I have already 
referred. You will thus see that the construction of 
negative precepts bearing on the law of adoption must, to 
a great extent, turn upon our conception of the nature of 
an act of adoption ; if it be regarded as a secular act having 
only certain secular consequences, we shall have to apply 
one set of principles to construe those precepts; whereas, 
if it be treated as a religious ceremony bringing in its 
train, among other consequences, the creation of an invisible 
property (h^R) by vybich the son of one man becomes 
converted, as it were, into the son of the adopter, 
and invested with the right of performing religious 
ceremonies in the adopter's family, a consequence which 
could not possibly be reached by a mere secular 
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act unaided by the mysterious force belonging to the 
fulfilment of a Sastric injunction according to the mode 
prescribed by the Sastras, the question of construing those 
precepts will be governed by a different set of principles 
guided by different considerations. Bearing these dis¬ 
tinctions in mind, and remembering the altered conception 
of an act of adoption noticed above according to which it 
depends for its effectiveness on the Sastric injunction, let 
us consider how far some of the precepts bearing upon the 
subject affect the validity of an adoption. 

Let ns take the text of Vasishtha : { A woman should 
neither give nor accept a son in adoption except with the 
permission of her husband '. 1 This raises two questions : 
(1) Can a woman take an adopted son to her husband 
without his permission ? (2) Can she give her son in 

adoption without her husband’s permission ? 

As regards the first question, a little consideration will 
show that there are several different ways of looking at 
the precept. («) For instance, you may say that the text 
indicates that a woman has ordinarily no power to take 
a son in adoption, bub that authority given by her 
husband entitles her to act on his behalf, so that, where 
that authority is wanting, the power to adopt does not 
at all arise. The result of adopting this view would be 
to make an adoption hy a woman without her husband's 
permission absolutely invalid. ( 6 ) From another stand¬ 
point, you may say that a woman has the right, to take 
a son in adoption, and that the text of Vasishtha does not 
impose a new limitation upon it, but merely expresses 
the ordinary limitation upon woman's power of free action 
by reison of the control exercised upon her by her 
husband so long as he is alive. According to this view, 








the interpretation of negative precepts in Hindu law,’ 1 and 
I must refer you for fuller information to those articles. 
A negative precept, by which I mean a precept contained in 
the Sastras calculated to dissuade people from following a 
particular course of action, is, as I have there explained, 
capable of being differently construed, and the interpreta¬ 
tion has, in each case, to be selected with great care in 
accordance with recognised principles of logic laid down 
and' explained by the MimAusakas. Following these prin¬ 
ciples, we find that sometimes a negative precept amounts 
to nothing more than a mere prudential admonition designed 
to emphasise the pernicious character of the prohibited 
course of action by reason of its natural visible consecpiences 
which prudence, apart from any sastric injunction, would 
induce us to avoid; sometimes it is construed as laying 
down a sastric prohibition (qfbhvr), in the proper sense 
of the term, supported by the sastric sanction indicat¬ 
ing that its violation is sinful, and therefore calculated to 
bring about misery either in this life or in the life to come, 
through an invisible force appertaining to a forbidden 
action, unless expiated by the performance of proper 
penance; and, sometimes, it has to be read as limiting 
the scope of some positive injunction to which it is 
attached, and thereby defining the conditions under which 
alone the latter can be validly fulfilled, so that the per¬ 
formance of the act enjoined without regard to and in 
violation of the negative precept so construed would 
import such an essential defect or imperfection as would 
render the whole thing infruetuous and incompetent to 
produce the desired effect. A negative precept of the first 
kind is said.to import a prohibition having a visible end 
in view (trfbsp? ); when it belongs to the second 
kind, it is said to contain a prohibition having a non-visible 

1 Calcutta Law Journal, Yob IV, pp, 21*, 27*, 35*, 63* and 75*. 
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end in view or a prohibition baser! upon 

the sastras in the strict sense ; when, however, 

it falls under the third class, it is said to be an 
excluding clause limiting the scope of the positive injunc¬ 
tion to which it is related or attached It is 

apparent, that from the standpoint of positive law, a 
negative precept, of this last class has the most important 
consequences, and, therefore, whenever we come across a, 
negative precept it behoves us to enquire whether or not 
it belongs to this class. Now, on this enquiry the nature 
of the act or ceremony to which the negative precept 
relates has a very important bearing, and a little considera¬ 
tion will enable you to see why this should be so. In the 
case of an act having a merely secular object, the attain¬ 
ment of that object depends upon the fulfilment of its 
secular conditions, and any rule laid down in the sastras in 
such a case miist either be a reiteration of those secular 
conditions which does not lend any additional weight 

to them beyond what they otherwise possess, or amount to 
a gastric prohibition implying that its violation is 

sinful but does not affect the validity of the transaction. 
It is, however, otherwise with a religious act or ceremony 
whieh depends for its effectiveness on a sastrie injunction, 
for in such a ease the validity of the transaction rests on 
the fulfilment of that injunction, and here the question at 
once arises whether a negative precept laid down in the 
Sadra-s should be construed as a mere prohibition (rrfim) as 
explained above, or as a qualifying clause limiting the scope 
of the injunction {q^re), for, in. the latter case, the 
infringement of the precept will, entail the consequence of 
invalidating the transaction itself. Take for instance, the 
performance of a mddhet which is a ceremony of this 
character; there is a positive precept chat it should be 
performed at the new moon on the other hand, there is a 
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an adoption by a woman without her husband's assent so 
long as he is alive and capable of giving consent may be 
invalid, but when he is dead, his control over her being 
withdrawn, she can make an adoption, and the utmost 
that can be required of her is that she should obtain, the 
assent of the male relative on whom she is thm dependent. 
This explanation reduces the precept to a mere reiteration 
( ) of the secular rule deducible from the general 

dependence of a woman, and has been virtually adopted 
by the Viramitrodaya when it says: te The meaning of 
the words ‘ except with the assent of her husband’ is that 
while the husbaud is alive, a son should not be adopted 
by the wife acting independently in the absence of the 
husband's permission; but when the husband is dead, 
the assent of those alone is required on whom she is 
then dependent. On this view, the prohibition appears 
to have a merely visible (secular) basis. Therefore, 
although the husband be dead without giving permission 
to adopt, still an adoption by the widow is not invalid/' 1 
(c) Yet another way of construing the precept is to hold 
that the prohibition it contains is a Sastric prohibition, in 
the proper sense of the term, deriving its authority from 
the Sastra, and then the question will be on what is the 
authority of a woman to take a son in adoption based ? 
If you say, it is also based upon the Sasfcra, then the 
affirmative rule granting the power, and the negative rule 
curtailing its scope, being both derived from the same 
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source, the negati ve precept must be construed as 
and an adoption in violation thereof must be treated as 
invalid. If, on the other baud, you maintain that a 
woman has got the power to take a sou in adoption 
independently of any Sastric sanction, then the prohibition 
must be treated as a indicating that its violation is 
sinful but does not affect the validity of the adoption. 


These, then, being the possible standpoints, I do not 
think myself called upon to discuss which of them 
represents the correct view ; in fact, the object with which 
I have indicated them is not so much to enable you to 
come to a definite conclusion regarding the question, but 
to illustrate the manner in which the interpretation of a 
precept varies with a slight alteration in the standpoint 
from which one approached the question. As the law now 
stands, it is agreed on all hands that during the life time 
of the husband the wife cannot adopt to him without his 
express sanction, but differences have arisen- regarding tire 
power of a widiw who seeks to adopt a son to her deceased 
husband. 

According to the Bengal School, authority given by 
the husband is operative even after his death, and an 
adoption by the widow in pursuance of such authority is 
valid; when no such authority exists, no adoption can be 
validly made. 

The Bengal doctrine has been applied to cases governed 
by the Benares School, although the Yiramitrodaya which 
is regarded as an authority in Benares maintains a different 
position. 

In Mithila, the assent of the husband must be given 
contemporaneously with the adoption by the wife, which 
being impossible in the case of an adoption by a widow, 
no such adoption can be validly made. 
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India, the assent of the kinsmen may 
take the place of that of the husband according to the 
decision of the Judicial Committee in the Bamnad case. 1 

According to tiie Mahfmistra School, the text requiring 
the sanction of the husband applies only to an adoption 
made in the husband's life time, and is not to be taken to' 
restrict the widow’s power to do that which the general 
law prescribes as beneficial to her husband’s soul. 

Next, let us consider whether a woman can give her 
son in adoption without authority from her husband. It 
seems to be clear that she cannot do so, so long as the 
husband is alive and capable of according sanction. The 
prohibition contained in Vasishtha's text should be 
construed as imperative, and the sanction of the husband 
takes the case out of it, being what may be called a 
wfereru^ (remedy), so that in the absence of such sanction 
the adoption falling within the scope of the prohibition 
must be deemed as invalid. But, then, how far does this 
prohibition extend ? Does it apply also in the case of a 
widow giving her son in adoption ? It has been held by 
our courts- that it does not, so that a widow is free to give 
her son in adoption, unless, of course, she was distinctly 
prohibited by the husband to do so. 2 There is no doubt 
that both Dattaka Ohandrika and Pattaka Mirmlnsa which 
are recognised as authoritative treatises on the law of 
adoption support this view ; and, although, as observed by 
their Lordships of the Judicial Committee in Balusu Guru- 
lingaswami v. Balusu Ramalaksbmamma., 3 caution is 
required in accepting their glosses where they deviate from 
or add to the Smritis,. it is wry much doubtful whether 
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our courts will be prepared, in any future case, to reconsider 
the question and reject the opinion supported by them as 
incompatible with a correct and logical interpretation of 
the text bearing upon the point, for the authority of these 
two works was not, in their Lordships' opinion, opou to 

examination, explanation, criticism, adoption, or rejection 

like a scientific treatise on European Jurisprudence. I 
must, however, confess that I find it difficult to reconcile 
this view with the view which prevails in Bengal and 
Benares Schools that a widow cannot make a valid adoption 
to her deceased husband without an authority given by him 
during his life time, or with the Mithila doctrine that she 
cannot make any such adoption at all, for I fail to under¬ 
stand bow the text of Vasishtha ‘ Let not a woman give 
or accept a son without her husband’s sanction > can be 
interpreted in one way in the case of a gift and in another 
way in the case of an acceptance ; it seems that if the 
aforesaid text does not apply to a widow with regard to 
a gift, it should receive a similar* interpretation with 
regard to an acceptance also, for the two portions ot the 
text are so collocated, that they should be held to have 
an exactly similar scope. JDattaka Mimansa tries to get 
over this difficulty by arguing that the text of Mann— 

‘ A son equal (in caste) and affectionately disposed whom 
his father or mother (or both) give with water at a time 
of distress is known as the d at taka son,’ 1 indicates that 
both parents are equally competent to give a sou in adop¬ 
tion; but it is open to the comment that the above text 
only contains a definition of the adopted son, and does not 
negative the position that the power of the mother should 
be held to be limited by the conditions imposed by the text 
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of Vasishtha referred to above. Dattaka Ohartdrika 
adopts a so in ©what curious, argument in support of the 
widow's power of gift when it says that an absence of 
prohibition is tantamount to a sanction; it may not be 
altogether illogical for the author of Dattaka Chandrika 
to maintain this position seeing that he does not say that 
a widow has no power to accept a son in adoption without 
express authority from her husband; but for one who 
maintains that express authority from the husband is 
requisite in order to empower a widow to take a son in 
adoption, that position is absolutely impossible, for it can 
scarcely be argued that husband's sanction should be 
implied when his widow is giving his son away although 
it cannot be held to exist when she is taking a son in 
adoption for the benefit of his soul. It is, however, useless 
to dilate upon this topic any further, for positive law 
does not always develop itself in a strictly logical way, 
and our Courts are not likely to retrace their steps when a 
particular point has been settled by judicial decisions on 
the basis of authoritative treatises dealing with the same. 

The next point on which T may say a few words is 
the validity of the adoption of an only son. Vasish ilia's 
text prohibiting such an adoption runs as follows: * But 
let not a person give or accept an only son, for he is for 
the continuance of the line ot his forefather.' 1 Now 
in order to determine the correct .import of this 
precept, one has to remember what I have explained jtk 
fully in my articles 'On the interpretation of negative 
precepts in Hindu Law/ that the construction of a negative 
precept depends principally on the character of the act or 
ceremony to which it relates ; whatever might have been 
the real character of an act of adoption in ancient time, 
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there can be little doubt that now-a-days it is looked upon 
as an act which takes effect by virtue of aSastrio injunction 
(sn^ifTH) and not merely in pursuance of a secular inclina¬ 
tion (*wsfT?r), and* if this conception be accepted as correct, 

I think the prohibition contained in Vasishtha’s text 
must, on the acknowledged principles of construction, be 
construed as (W^ru) curtailing the scope of the injunction 
authorising gift or acceptance of a son, in order to avoid 
the eightfold defects incidental to the admission of an 
option which would result from the adoption of a 

different construction. It would be tiresome to go through 
the grounds on which these principles of construction are 
based, and it would not also be possible for me to repeat 
the reasons which have induced me not to accept the 
proposition that a negative precept supported by the 
assignment of a reason must be construed as a mere 
having no obligatory force. Those who are curious to know 
more about the subject will, I hope, find fuller in formation 
from my articles in the Calcutta Law Journal to which I 
have already referred. However that may be, the validity of 
the adoption of an only son lias been firmly established by 
tbe decision of the Privy Oouucil in the case of Tialusu 
Gurulingagwami v. Balusu ltamalakshmaimna, 1 and 
any further discussion can uni) have an academic interest. 

As regards the adoption of the eldest son, the prohibi¬ 
tion against it is merely inferndial, being deduced by the 
commentators from the superior merits of such a son as 
described by Manu. It, therefore, stands to reason that 
such a prohibition should be treated as merely recommen¬ 
datory, its purpose being to dissuade the parents from 
giving away the most meritorious of all the sons ; if, 
however, the parents choose to disregard the admonition 
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[ give tho eldest son in adoption, the adoption will 
undoubtedly be valid, for the Dharmasastras have not 
the same, and the scope of a Sastric ‘ vidhi ’ can only be 
curtailed by a Sastric prohibition. 

Referring you for fuller information about the details 
of the law of adoption to treatises specially dealing with 
the subject, I now pass on to consider the extent of 
patria potestas under the Hindu Law, and compare the 
same with that under the Roman Law. 

Speaking of the Roman Law, Mr. Sanders says: 

' The patria pokdas differed originally little, if at all, 
from the dominion potest as. If the sense of the owner¬ 
ship was riot so complete in the former, it was 

probably limited more by natural feeling than by law. 
The father could sell, expose, or put to death his children. 
Time, however, ameliorated the position of the child, and 
all that was left was a power to inflict moderate chastise¬ 
ment, and to sell at the time of birth in cases of 

extreme necessity. Constantine condemned the father 
who killed his child to the punishment of a parricide. 
The sale of a child was in general fictitious, and only 
formed the mode by which the child was released 
from the father's power/ 1 Turning, now to the Hindu 
Law, we find that Mann says that a father had no 

right to do any thing more than infiict moderate chastise¬ 
ment upon his son only as a punishment for an offence 
using a string or a light rattan, and taking care to strike 
on the back and never on the head ; 2 and Gautama says 
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that chastisement should not ordinarily be corporeal, and 
infliction of bodily punishment in the mode mentioned 
above should only be resorted to in extreme eases, and 
even then light string or rattan should be used, any 
violation whereof would be punishable by the king. 1 These 
minute rules and the prescription of punishment for their 
infringement show that from very early times the power 
of a Hindu father over the person of the son was circums¬ 
cribed within very narrow and reasonable limits. He 
did not posses anything like the power of life and death 
at leas.t from Manure time, and it is doubtful if he ever 
had it. We need not, therefore, grudge the pride whioh 
Justinian seems to feel when he says: “The power 
which we have over our children is peculiar to the citizens 
of Rome ; for no other people have a power over their 
children such as we have over ours.” 2 As regards 
the power of gift and sale, the authorities seem to 
be somewhat in conflict, indicating, as I think, 
a gradual change in the law restricting the power 
of the father within very narrow limits. Thus, Vasishtha 
says that in as much as the son springs from the corporeal 
particles of the parents, they are the causes of his being, 
and so they have the power to give, sell, or cast him 
away. 3 On the other hand, both YSjnavalkya and Narada 
include a son among objects unfit to be given 4 and the 
latter adds that these should not he given oven under 
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distress. 1 K^tyayana takes an intermediate 
position and says that no gift or sale should be made of 
sons against their wishes, but at a time of distress this 
may be done, otherwise not. 2 There being thus an 
evident conflict among the text-writers, it is not at all 
surprising that there should be a similar diversity 
of opinion among the commentators. Thus, commenting 
on the text of Yajnavalkya declaring that a son and certain 
other objects are unfit to be given, Vijnaneswara observes 
that this does not indicate absence of ownership, since 
ownership does exist over a son, a wife, the entire property, 
or what has been promised to another, although these 
have been declared as unfit to be given. 8 On the other 
hand, Nilakautha says that the father cannot claim owner¬ 
ship over the son in the same way as he claims ownership 
over the offspring of his cattle, since his wife is not his 
property in the same way as the cattle is ; moreover, it 
apears from the sixth chapter of the Purva MimansS that 
although in a Viswajit sacrifice the sacrificer should give 
his whole property away, yet the daughter, the son, and 
the like should not be given, which indicates that the 
father has no ownership over his son ; and, therefore, it 
has been concluded by Misra in Tantravarttaka that the 
gift of a son in adoption is a gift only in a secondary 
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sense. 1 Jlmutavahana also seems to hold this opinion, 
when he says : “ Neither is it true that th» son is the pro¬ 
perty of his father, for the contrary has been shown under 
the head of gift of a whole estate. The term 
* acquis tion" would, therefore, be metaphorical in regard 
to son.” 2 Commenting upon this passage, Raghunan- 
dana argues that the father has no property in the 
son, but that a gift in adoption is allowable in as much 
as it is not a real gift, hut a mere semblance of it entitling 
the son to perform the funeral ceremonies of the adopter, 
and this indicates that gift in no other form could he 
made. Ou the other hand, Srlkrishna Tarkalamkara 
suggests that the father has property in the son, but his 
power of making a gift or a sale is limited in the way 
stated in the text of Katyayana, and fettered by conditions 
prescribed therein. The Vlramitrodaya suggests a some¬ 
what different solution, for it says that the texts prohibit¬ 
ing the gift of a son were meant to refer to the gift of an 
only son, as such a gift would result iu. the extinction of 
lineage of the donor, but when he had more sons tbau one 
the conditions under which a gift or a sale of a son may 
be made are laid down in the text of KatySyna referred to 
above 3 What, then, are the conclusions that we can 

Conclusions 0 . 

summarised, derive from these conflicting opinions. It seems tnat a 

' gift in adoption has always been regarded as valid except 
in the case of an only son, and that although at first, there 
might not have been much difference between it and any 
other form of gift, gradually there grew up the idea 
that it was a gift of a peculiar kind, and strictly speaking 
a gift only in a secondary sense. It also appears that just 

1 V’yavaharamayukliu., Ch.N., See. 1. 

2 Dayabhaga. Ob. II, Sec. 67. 
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as a gift iti adoption began to be looked upon as something 
different in kind from an ordinary gift, the gift of a sou for 
any other purpose* and the sale of a son, both came to be 
regarded as improper acts on the part- of the father, if not 
absolutely beyond his authority. So it has come to pass 
that, although originally a gift or a sale of a son had, in all 
probability, been allowed as an exercise of paternal autho¬ 
rity, gradually it has fallen into disuse, and all that is 
now left to him is the right to give his son in adoption 
when he has more sons than one, and many commentators 
even deny that he has ownership over the son. In other 
words, although in remote past a gift or a sale of a son 
was not perhaps regarded as beyond the scope of paternal 
authority, that stale of the law has long been changed, and 
it is no longer regarded as permissible either on the ground 
that it is condemned by the SUs'tras or on the ground, as 
some commentators put it, that this condemnation pre¬ 
supposes that the father has no such ownership over the son 
as would entitle the former to give or sell the latter away, 
barring, of course, a gift in adoption which is supposed to 
stand on a different footing. That there was a time when 
a gift or a sale of a son was not regarded as beyond the. 
power of the father may be shown by quoting one or two' 
instances from our ancient hooks. The sale of a son is illus-. 
trafced by the story of Suuahseplm whom king Harischandra 
bought from his father Ajlgartha for the completion of a 
certain sacrifice ; he was saved from the peril by the 
sage Yisvamitra whose protection he begged by offering 
himself as a son. This story indicates that originally 
the father had a right to sell his son although the practice 
came subsequently to be disapproved. Similarly, the 
right of a father to make a gift of his son otherwise than 
in adoption finds some support from the story of 
Nachiketas related in the Kathopanisad; there it is 
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recited that Vajasravasa performed the Yisvajit sacrifice 
and gave away his entire property, but this did not satisfy 
his son Nachiketas who thought that gift of half-starved 
cattle and the like could not be an act of much merit; so 
he asked his father, f Father, to whom art thou going to 
give me ? 9 The father at first did not give any reply, but 
being irritated by his repeated importunities said, f I give 
you to death*’ The son acting upon this sought the abode 
of Death, and obtained from hiui spiritual instruction. 
This, no doubt, is a sort of introduction to the main 
theme of the Upanisad, and we are not called upon to 
treat it as an authentic record of actual facts, but, at all 
events, it indicates that the gift of a son was not, perhaps, 
conceived to be altogether beyond the power of the father. 
However that may be, you have seen how these practices 
subsequently came to be eschewed, no matter whether this 
was due to a Sastric prohibition in the proper sense of the 
term, or to an alteration in the conception about the extent 
of the father’s rights over the son, so that under the later 
Hindu Law a father could not ordinarily sell his son or 
give him away except in adoption. 

Having dealt with the rights of the father over the 
person of his son, let us now turn to the extent of patria 
poiesbax in other respects* We find that under the Roman 
Law, the marriage of a sou under power was completely 
under the control of his father. Thus, the consent of the 
paterfamilias was a condition precedent to the validity 
of such a marriage, and the absence of such consent 
rendered the marriage absolutely void, so that not even 
subsequent consent could ratify it. 1 Under the Hindu Law, 
I am not aware of any text requiring the consent of the 
father for the validity of the marriage of his son ; on the 
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other lmnd ; in as much as it is the bridegroom who 
accepts the gift of the bride, it is his consent that is 
essential for the completion of the gift and the creation of 
the marital relationship. Of course, now-a-days it is not 
unusual to find that the father really controls his son’s 
marriage, and the latter signifies his consent, and accepts 
the bride almost as a matter of course following the wishes 
of the former; but I do not think that the law casts 
upon the son any obligation to be guided entirely 
and exclusively by the wishes of the father in a matter 
like this beyond the general moral obligation to obey the 
parents. Moreover, even so early a lawgiver as Apas- 
tamba clearly saw that the free consent of the bridegroom 
was not a negligible factor when he laid down that 
marriage becomes propitious when both the mind and the 
eyes of the bridegroom become attached to the bride. 1 No 
doubt, besides this there are other considerations which 
ought to regulate the selection of a bride, and these cannot 
always be properly weighed by a young man who cannot 
often be expected to take a cool and sober view of the 
whole situation, so that the practice which now prevails 
in many parts of India, of the father selecting the bride 
for his sou cannot be condemned as absolutely unreasonable 
or unsuitable to the condition of the society in which we 
live, but it is a matter for sincere regret that in the selection 
of a bridegroom or a bride, we do not often pay much 
heed to the rules laid down in the Sastras, and allow 
ourselves to be led away by sordid and unworthy considera¬ 
tions. This, however, is a mere digression, and what T 
really want to impress upon yon is that the power of the 
father, under the Roman Law, to control the marrige of his 
son was more extensive than under the Hindu Law. 
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It also appears that as regards the right of holding 
separate property during the lifetime of the father. The 
provisions of the Hindu Law were much more favourable 
to the son thaji those of the Roman Law. The fiUus 
familiar could not, under the strict Roman Law as it' 
originally stood, hold any property as his own, and the 
father was entitled to take the whole of the son’s 
acquisition without any exception. This state of the law 
continued unaltered for a pretty long time, and the changes 
that have been subsequently introduced have been slow 
in coming and gradual in their character. The first 
exception was that introduced in the early years of the 
Empire in favour of acquisitions of soldiers in service, 
which were withdrawn from the control of the father 
under the name of castTense pieculi mth, doubtless as a 
reward for military service and an incentive for martial 
enterprise. The next stage was the extension of a. similar 
privilege to acquisitions made by certain civil functionaries 
by virtue of their office which were called quato-easlrense 
pecidium. Shortly after this Constantine introduced another 
kind of pecfdmm called peculinm advmtitium by which the 
father’s absolute control over property which his son had- 
inherited from his mother was taken away. The furthest 
point in these modifications was reached when Justinian 
included under pecuUmi advent ilium acquisitions from other 
sources as well, and enacted that unless the acquisitions of 
the son were derived from the father’s own property, i the 
father shall have the usufruct but the son shall retain the 
ownership, so that another may not reap the profit of that 
which the son has gained by his labour or good fortune .’ 1 
Even in this final form, we find that, the property which 
the son acquired with the help of his father’s fortune- 
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became absolutely the property of the father, and as to the 
rest, with the exception of cast reuse pemdimu and quasi- 
castrense pec it,Hum, the usufruct belonged to the father, 
though the ownership was left to the son. Sir Henry 
Maine, therefore, truly observes that f even this, the 
utmost relaxation of the Roman patria potestas left it 
for ampler and severer than any analogous institution of 
the modern world.’ I shall now attempt to show that 
the Hindu Law has long been much more favourable to 
the rights and pri vileges of the son than the Roman Law 
in its maturest shape. The only text which seems to, 
deny to the son the right to hold separate property during 
thd lifetime of the father is the text of Mann which says : 
“ three persens, viz., a wife, a son, and a slave are declared 
to have no wealth of their own; the wealth which 
they earn is of the man to whom they belong ” 1 
It is true that later commentators have almost unani¬ 
mously explained this text as implying not want of 
ownership in regard to property acquired, but merely 
want of free and unfettered control over the pro¬ 
perty so acquired by reason of the dependent condition of 
the acquirers, in order to make it consistent with other 
texts recognising their separate ownership. 2 I am not, 
however, quite certain that it might not really be an echo 
of a still more ancient rule under which the head of the 
family had almost an absolute control over property 
acquired by its subordinate members* However that may 
be, it is quite clear that under the Hindu Law the power 
of a son to acquire property for himself was very early 
recognised, although other members of the family, and 
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especially the father, had under certain circumstances a 
right to claim a share in the property so acquired. The 
right of other members of the family to a share was 
limited to the property which was acquired with 
the aid of joint funds; but the father according* * to 
Jimutavahana, was entitled to a shave in every case, however 
the property might have been acquired. Jimutavahana 
sums up his opinion in these words : (( The father has a 

moiety of the goods acquired by the son at the charge of 
his estate; the son who made the acquisition has two 
shares; and the rest take one a piece. But, if the father's 
estate have not been used, he has two shares ; the acquirer 
as many; and the rest are excluded from participation/' 1 
The text on whicli Jimutavahana bases his view that the 
father takes a share in property acquired by bis son without 
the aid of paternal estate is explained in the Vlr&mitrodaya 
in a different way, so as to make it applicable only to cases 
where the paternal estate is used in the acquisition of the 
property by the son, 2 so that in this respect the Dayabbaga 
seems to extend the father's right even further than the 
Mitakshara School. Besides, as you are aware, the son, 
according to the Mitakshara School, acquires from the 
very moment of his birth an interest in the property of his 
father, which gives him, in the case of ancestral property, a 
right to demand a partition and obtain a separate allotment 
free from any control which the father might otherwise 
exercise. It, therefore, follows that as regards proprietary 
privileges the position of a son under the Hindu Law is 
much more advantageous than under the Homan Law even 
in its most advanced form. 

From the rights, let us now turn to the duties. It is 
the duty of the father to maintain the son so long as he is 

1 Dayabhaga, Chapter II, 71. 

* Yiramitrodaya (Sarknr’B Edition) Chapter II, pare 1, section 12. 
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incapable of supporting himself; lie is not, 
however, bound to pay off his son’s debts unless they were 
incurred according to his direction, or for family purposes 
under extreme necessity ; he may also render himself liable 
by subsequent ratification of the debt by a promise to pay 
it himself, 1 On the other side, the son must maintain his 
parents when they become old and infirm; 2 the mother 
also gets a share on partition among her sons in lieu of her 
maintenance. The son lies under an obligation to pay the 
debts incurred by the father, when the latter is dead or 
absent from the country for twenty years, or otherwise per¬ 
manently incapacitated to pay them himself; in such a case 
it is the duty of the son to clear off the debts with interest, 
even if he lias not got from the father ,a«sets sufficient 
for the purpose. The duty extends to the grandson, but 
in the absence of assets he need not pay more than the 
principal; the great grandson need not pay anything 
unless of course he is in possession of assets which belonged 
to the great grandfather who had contracted the debt. 
There are, however, certain well-known exceptions to the 
liability of the son to discharge his father's debts; these are 
based upon the character of the debt and the way in which 
it was incurred. Thus it has been laid down that “the 
son is not compellable to pay sums due by his father for 
spirituous liquors, for losses at play, for promises made to 
unrighteous persons without consideration, or under the 

an* *n ^ are? swafnfan , 1 
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influence of lust or wrath or sums for which he was liable 
as .a surety, or a fine, or a toll, or the balance of either. 
The principle underlying these exceptions seems to be 
that when the claim of the creditor is so devoid of merit 
as to have no moral consideration to support it, or when 
it is founded upon a ground which was entirely personal 
to the deceased debtor, the law does not cast any obligation 
upon the son to satisfy the same. In some of these cases, 
as, for instance, in the case of a promise made to an 

unrighteous person without any legal or moral consideration, 
even the promisor himself may not incur any legal obligation; 
in others, as for instance in the case of a fine, or an obliga¬ 
tion incurred by reason of having stood a surety for the 
appearance of another, the liability is of such a personal 
character that it dies with the death of the person so 
liable, and does not extend to bis heirs ; and in the rest 
as for instance in the case of sums payable for wine 

or women, the immoral character of the debt justifies 

the immunity of the sou from liability. It should 

be mentioned that the duty to pay of the father's debt 
does not create an enforceable obligation until the son 
attains majority, and so the creditor's right to sue him is 
till then postponed. 9 This , indulgence shown to the 
infant children of a deceased debtor might, sometimes, 
cause a little inconvenience to the creditor, but it was 
calculated to save many families from utter ruin against 
which our modern law makes no provision whatsoever, and 
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there was the compensating advantage that the son was 
required, cm attaining majority, to pay off the “debt 
irrespective of the amount of assets left by the* father. 

In regard to daughters, it was the duty ol the 
father to maintain and educate them, and give them 
in marriage before they attain ‘puberty to suitable 
biidegrooms. 1 On the death of the father the duty 
devolves upon the brother or the then head of the 
family whoever he may be. As regards the persons who 
are authorised to dispose of a girl in marriage, Yajhavalkya 
says : "The father, the paternal grandfather, the brother, 
a sakulya or member of the same family, and the mother ; 
in default of one previously mentioned the next in 
order, if mi juris, is to give a damsel' in marriage. ,n2 
Vishnu introduces the maternal grandfather before the 
mother ; in other respects his list agrees with that given 
above. Where no su h person is alive, the girl must 
seek a husband for herself ; if, however, there is a guardian 
whose duty it is to give her in marriage, but he neglects 
to do so, then the girl is to wait for three years after 
attainment of puberty, and then may choose a husband 
for herself; it is, however, laid down that when a girl 
acts in this way, she must not take away with her orna¬ 
ments which she had received from her parents or brother. 
It must not, however*, be supposed that because the Sastras 
enjoin the father to give his daughter in marriage before 
she attains puberty, it must be done at any cost without 
any regard for proper qualification in the bridegroom to be 
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selected; “it is far better,” says Matm, “that tbe girl 
should remain unmarried in her father’s house until she 
dies, than that she should anywise be given in marriage to 
a worthless man.” 1 

There is a text which seems to prohibit litigation 
between a father and his son, 2 but the Mitabshara ex¬ 
plains this to mean that such a litigation should be dis¬ 
couraged as far as possible, but points out that there may¬ 
be occasions on which it may be allowed in order to secure 
them in the proper enjoyment of their mutual rights and 
obligations. Wherever a person is molested or a right is 
infringed in contravention of the written law or established 
usage, there arises a cause of action which the court 
cannot refuse to entertain whatever the relationship 
between the parties may be, although between close rela¬ 
tions such as father and son, preceptor and pupil, master 
and slave, and husband and wife, such a litigation should 
be discouraged, and attempt should he made to bring 
about an amicable settlement as far as possible. It seems 
that under the Roman Law, a father and the son under 
his power laboured under a mutual incapacity to sue each 
other, and I am not quite sure that the text referred to 
above does not indicate that at one time the Hindu Law 
also imposed a somewhat similar limitation. 

As regards delicts, there was a peculiar rule in the 
Roman Law by which the father was made liable for the 
wrongful acts of his children, but he could escape from the 
liability by surrendering the person of the delinquent to 
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the injured party. The practice had become obsolete in 
Justinian’s time, and he disapproved its application to 
children, although in the case of slaves a similar rule still 
applied. 1 No trace of this primitive conception of delin¬ 
quency and its retribution is to found in the Hindu Law. 

The relation between the Vedic preceptor and his pupil 
was very close in ancient time. In default , of kinsmen, 
one could inherit the property left by the other. 
Besides, during the period of instruction, whatever the 
pupil acquired by his own. exertions had to be offered 
to the preceptor who, in his turn, imparted the instruction 
without any pecuniary remuneration and also maintained 
the pupil at his own house. The pupil had also to 
render implicit obedience to the preceptor, and do his 
good in every possible way.'* * 3 As regards the power of 
chastisement, it was limited in the same way as in the 
case of father and son. 

The relation between an instructor and his apprentice was 
almost contractual, but on account of its peculiar character 
I have thought it lit to deal with it here. An apprentice 
is a person who, with the consent of his relations, enters 
into an engagement for a fixed term to learn a particular 
art from the instructor, and lives with him for that purpose. 
He cannot desert the instructor without his fault within 
the period agreed upon, and, if he does so, may be forced 
to go back to the instructor and reside with him according 
to the engagement to the end of the term. On his part, 

1 Institutes Lib. IV. Tib. VIII. 
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ifc is the duty of the instructor to treat the apprentice with 
affection as it lie were his own son, and to train liim in the 
art by supplying him with food. The instructor must not 
make the apprentice do any work other than the one which 
the latter was seeking to learn; otherwise, the apprentice¬ 
ship is cancelled, the apprentice becomes free, and the 
instructor becomes liable to punishment for infringement 
of the compact. The apprentice must serve out the term 
agreed upon, even if he lias completely mastered the art 
before the expiry of the period, and any profit that may 
accrue from his work during this period goes to the instruc¬ 
tor ; he may, however, take the wages which his instructor 
may choose to allow on account of his skill, but must not 
enter into any body rise's service without his sanction. 
These rules are so reasonable and well considered that I can 
scarcely conceive how they can be improved. 



LECTURE IX. 

« 

Law relating- to Marital and Quasi-marital 

RELATIONSHIP. 

There are eight different forms of marriage mentioned Difforent 
in the Dharmashastras of which all but two have now kinds of 

* u marriage. 

become obsolete. It is not, therefore, necessary to enter 
into any lengthy discussion about these obsolete varieties 
of marriage and 1 do not propose to give anything more 
than a bare outline of their nature and the way in which 
they differed from one another. In the Brahma form of 
marriage, the girl is given by the father with such orna¬ 
ments as he can afford to a man whom he voluntarily 
invites and respectfully receives without taking 1 anything 
in return. In the Daiva form, the girl is given by the father 
to a priest who officiates at a sacrifice commenced by him, so 
that although there is no pecuniary return, the perfor¬ 
mance of the sacrifice may be regarded as some considera¬ 
tion for the gift;. In the Anha form, the father received 
from the bridegroom one pair kine or two pairs for uses 
prescribed by law such as the performance of some 
sacrifice, and not as bride^s price, and thus there is 
some consideration for the gift though the father 
does not want to make a profit out of it. In the 
Prajapah/a form, the father gives away his daughter 
to a suitor on the distinct understanding that they' 
should both perform their civil and religious duties 
together, so that her,e the father obtains some sort 
of undertaking from the bridegroom who himself 
comes forward as the suitor for marriage. In the Gan- 
tUarva form, it is not the father of the girl who settles 
the marriage, but the bridegroom and the bride arrange 
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it among themselves out of sensual inclination, In the 
Arnra form, the father of the girl accepts money - from 
the bridegroom so that it approaches a sale of # the 
girl in consideration of the amount so received. In the 
Eah/msa form, the bridegroom does not wait for the 
consent of the father or of the girl herself, but takes her 
away by force. In the PainJtacha form, the brilegroom 
fraudulently gets possession of the person of the girl, 
and it is therefore characterised as the barest of all forms 
of marriage. It goes without saying that the first four 
forms of marriage are the most approved, among which 
the first, i,e., the Brahma form is the best; the Gandharva 
and the Rakshasa forms were tolerated among the 
Ksbatriyas, and the Asuta also prevailed among the 
Yaisyas and the Sudras although it was much condemned 
as savouring of a sale. The last form, as its very name 
indicates, was condemned in unqualified terms as fit for 
filthy devils and not for men. The ideal type of marriage 
is therefore, the one in which the father of the girl does 
not desire to reap any advantage for himself out of the 
marriage but -gives her away freely in pursuance of a 
sacred duty which devolves upon him with such ornaments 
etc., as his means can afford; in this there is no sordid 
motive on either side, and neither lust nor avarice holds 
its sway. Hence, the Gandharva and the Asura were 
among the disapproved forms of marriage which 
were tolerated among certain people but at the same time 
condemned. Mr. Mayne, however, observes that “no part 
Mr. Mayne’s of the Hindu law is more anomalous than that which 
comments. g 0VCrna their family relations,” for he says that here 
“we find a law of inheritance, which assumes the possibility 
of tracing male ancestors in an unbroken pedigree extend¬ 
ing to fourteen generations, while coupled with it is a 
family law, in which several admitted forms of marriage 
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are only euphemisms for seduction and rape, and in which 
twelve sorts of sons are recognised, the majority of whom 
have no blood relationship to their own father/' 1 As 
regards the recognition of twelve sorts of sons, I have 
dealt with its significance in my last lecture, and pointed 
out the fallacy of Mr. Mayne’s assumptions. Turning 
now to the recognition of eight kinds of marriage, it seems 
to me that here also Mr. Mayne has failed to appreciate 
the real meaning and purpose of this recognition. His 
remark seems to convey that he understood that the recog¬ 
nition of the inferior kinds of marriage amounted to a sort 
of legalisation of the use of force or fraud which did not 
involve the creation of any permanent relationship between 
the man and his so-called wife ; otherwise, the difficul¬ 
ties suggested by him of reconciling it with the possibility 
of tracing male ancestors in an unbroken pedigree extend¬ 
ing to fourteen generations becomes difficult to understand. 
This, however, was not really so, for a marriage according 
to the Hindu idea always involved the creation of a per¬ 
manent tie in whatever manner it might come to take 
place. Therefore Mad ha vachary a points out: “It must 
not be supposed that in these disapproved forms of mar¬ 
riage beginning with Gandharva, the relationship of 
husband and wife does not arise for want of the ceremonies 
of marriage iueluding the taking of seven steps, because 
although they do not take place at the outset before 
acceptance afterwards they are invariably performed. 
Hence Devala says: “In the forms of marriage beginning 
with Gandharva, the marital rites have again to be 
duly performed in the presence of the fire/’ It is 
therefore clear that there is no reason to suppose that 
these disapproved forms of marriage involved nothing 
more than a temporary connection which would make 
1 'fllayne’s Hindu law, p. 78, 
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incompatible with the tracing of male anel 
in an unbroken line. The only question that may be 
asked is, why did not our lawgivers at once declare that 
no one who gets hold of a girl by the use of force or fraud 


should be able to take advantage of his 


and why 

did they make it possible for such wrongdoers to become 
the husbands of the girls whom they had thus wronged ? 
To this question an answer would at once suggest itself 
to those who understand anything about the Hindu senti¬ 
ments regarding female chastity; a woman should not 
only be free from stain but free from all suspicion of any 
stain ; a suspicion that she may have known another man 
even against her inclination might dissuade many people 
from afterwards marrying her; hence the requirement 
that the wrong-doer should in such a case, afterwards duly 
perform the marital rites and take her as his wife. So 
Madhavacharya points out that “if the ceremonies are not 
performed, the marital relationship does not arise.” So 
Yasistha and Baudhayana have declared: “When a damsel 
is carried away by force, but is not solemnly married 
according to the religious rite. She may be duly given in 
marriage to another, for there she remains a virgin as 
before .” 1 After this,H any body says that the recognition 
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Kara explain, this text in a somewhat different way. He nays 
that the possibility of giving a girl in marriage to another before the 
performance of the religions rites is common to all kinds of marnages , 
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!se of marriages gives a premium to the use of force or 
fraud, I shall recommend him to read the severe penalties pre- 
cribed by the Hindu Law against the culprit who becomes 
guilty of such transgressions, a subject to which I shall 
advert in my lecture upon the Hindu Law of Crimes. 

The only two kinds of marriage that are now in use are 
the Brahma and Jsvra forms. In the first the father of 
the girl gives her away to a person whom he invites for 
the purpose without taking from him anything in return 
in any shape, and in the second, the father does accept 
money from the bride-groom as a consideration for the gift. 
It will be noticed that our lawgivers do not at all con¬ 
template a third contingency in which the intending bride¬ 
groom may put pressure upon the father of the girl to pay 
him handsomely for the favour of marrying her, no matter 
whether his means allows him to do so or not; therefore, 
our law givers declared that the father should give away 
his daughter with such ornaments as he can afford 
(aras^tTi). As regards. presents to the bridegroom the 
practice which has unfortunately become only too frequent 
now-a-days of extorting money from the father of the bride 
on the occasion of the marriage does not seem to have 
prevailed in those days. 

Turning now to the two forms of marriage that are now 
prevalent, we find that it consists of two stages, mz. t gift 
and acceptance of the bride in marriage, and the per¬ 
formance of certain religious ceremonies. It will follow 
from the very nature of the marital relationship according 
to the Hindu conception that it can not; become complete 
until the religious ceremonies prescribed by the sastras are 
duly performed, for the production of a peculiar 
non-secular condition involving the creation of a sort of 
spiritual union between the husband and the wife must 
depend upon the mysterious force of the sastric ceremonies 
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a valid 
marriage. 


prescribed for the purpose and these cannot be jfcisj 


dispensed with, without affecting; the validity of the tran¬ 
saction, 1 need not, however, labour upon this point at 
this place as I have dealt with it more fully when discuss¬ 
ing the necessity of the performance of religious ceremonies 
in connection with an act of adoption ; moreover, there is 
express authority in support of this position for it has been 
dec’ared by Manu “ The recital of holy text in connection 
with the .joining of the hands of the bride-groom and 
the bride determines the growth of marital relationship. 
These should be deemed by the learned to attain finality in 
the faking of the seven steps. 1 

I may now briefly refer to some of the conditions of a 
valid marriage besides gift and acceptance and the perfor¬ 
mance of the religious ceremonies. You are aware that 
our Dbarmasastras contain various rules for the selection 
of a suitable bride-groom or a bride. Most of these should 
be regarded as what I have called prudential admonitions 
having certain visible ends in view; a violation of any of 
these rules cannot possibly affect the validity of the marriage. 
Take, for instance, the following text of manu : 'In taking 
a wife, let him avoid the following ten families, be they 
ever so great or rich in kine, goats, asses, money, or grain, 
viz,, one which neglects the sacred rites, one in which no 
male children (are horn), one in which the veda is not 
studied, one the members of which have thick hair on 
their body, and those which arc afflicted by hemorrhords, 
phthisis, dyspepsia or white or black 'leprosy* 3 It cannot be 


a valid 
marriage. 
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possibly supposed that a. marriage in any of these families 
will be invalid and it must be taken that the sole intention 
of these prohibitions is to warn against the evil consequences 
of such marriages. Hence, Kullftka says “where the 
enunciations of injunction and prohibition have their root 
in visible good and evil consequences as for instance in the 
text f one which neglects the sacred rite’ and so forth, there 
the contravention of the rule does not entail the negation 
of marital relationship.” 1 Leaving these aside as well as 
those prohibitions which import nothing more than 
sinfulness of their violation, let us sec if there are rules 
which when contravened, affect the validity of the marriage 
for they alone are important from a juristic standpoint. 

Marriage within the same gotta or between families 
r having the same pmmtas is prohibited, and the text of 
Vishnu, “one should not marry a wife within the same 
\ gotta or having the same pravara >3< * has been interpreted by 
‘ the authoritative commentators as a parguddsa (excluding 
clause), the consequence being that a marriage taking place 
in violation of this text is considered as invalid. It should, 
however, be mentioned that this restrictive rule applies 
only to the twice-born classes, the sudras having no gotras 
of their own, although in Bengal, where traces of rigid 
Brahmanical influence are more visible than anywhere 
else, they profess to have gotras and usually shun inter¬ 
marriage within their limits. On the other hand, it may 
be that in provinces where the influence of Brahmanism 
has waned to a considerable extent instances may he 
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found oven among twice-born caster of. marriages solem¬ 
nised in violation, of the prohibition referred to above, and 
Mr. Mandlik seems to suggest that such practices do 
prevail in his 'part of the country. 1 


To us in Bengal 


some of his statements seem to bo somewhat startling ; 
but however that may be, an orthodox Hindu Lawyer 
cannot allow the prevalence of such transgressions to 
derogate from the authority of sastric injunction, although 
it is quite probable that the existence of a full-grown 
usage in violation of a distinct sastric injunction may 
make our courts reluctant to declare that a marriage 
solemnised in conformity to such usage is invalid in view 
of the very serious consequences which such a declaration 
would involve. 

Different sages have laid down different rules on the 
subject of prohibited degrees for marriage. T do not 
propose to discuss these apparently divergent texts and 
to try to reconcile them if possible. Babu Golapchandra 
Sarkar observes that there is so much divergence 
between the sages as well as between the commentators 
on this subject that it would not be safe to enforce their 
conduct. The observation is no 


j binding rales of 


doubt forcible, and as ho points out different usages prevail 
among- different classes and in different, localities in respect 
of this matter. I may, however, be permitted to observe 
that prohibitions on this head cannot absolutely melt into 
the air, and there is perhaps everywhere a well-understood 
narrower limit which furnishes, so to say, an irreducible 
minimum and must not be transgressed ; if this limit be 
overstepped, it will not only lower the position of the 
transgressing parties, but the marriage itself will be invalid 
according to the general principle of construction which 
I have elsewhere explained. _ 


1 Maudlik’a Vyavahara Mayukha Appendix IV. 
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mng’ now to tlic general condition of women, we 
'"it stated that it is one of dependence. ‘While young 
she remains under the control of her father, after marriage 
under the control of her husband and, on his death under 
the control of her sons j she does not deserve complete 
independence at any time'. 1 It may be mentioned that 
if she becomes a widow without sons, her husband’s 
kinsmen are preferred over her father’s kinsmen to watch 
after her interest and protect her in every way ; if there 
be no one to look after her in either line, the duty then 
devolves upon the king. 

Let us now consider the nature and extent of the 
husband’s control over his wife. I have already stated that 
Nilkantha denies that the husband has ownership over the 
wife, though Vijnaneswar allows that he has. It is, however, 
universally recognised that his rights are limited in several 
particulars. As regards the power of chastisement, it is; 
limited in the same way as the power of the father in 
relation to his son, moreover, Manu has declared, “Divine 
blessing abides in that household where female members 
receive due honour ; where they are not honoured, no act or 
ceremony bears its proper fruit; that family perishes in no 
time where the female members pass their days in sorrow, 
it prospers all along the line where they do not. Blessed 
is that family without fail in which the husband is always 
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pleased with his wife and the wife with her hnsi^wicTT” 
u The good fortune of the family rests in them for they 
keep up the line, all honour is due to them ; they are the 
lights of the household, the females and the fortune of the 
household—thece is no distinction between the two.” 2 It is, 
therefore, a great mistake to suppose that the declaraion 
of the perpetual dependence of women imports any degra¬ 
dation ; it is only meant as a measure for their protection, 
for they are by nature weak and unable to bear the 
turmoils of the world and stand against its terrors and 
temptations without guidance and control. 

As regards the power of the husband to dispose of the 
wife by gift or sale, you have already seen that Yajnavalkya 
and other sages enumerate a wife among objects unlit to 
be given ; whether this is so because the husband is not 
the owner of the wife as Nilkantha maintains, or because 
the sastras, in spite of his ownership prohibit such 
an act, is not of much consequence. Mann lias also 
declared that a wife cannot be detached from her 
husband either by sale or by abandonment, implying that 
the marital tie cannot be severed in any way being’ in¬ 
alienable by its very nature. 3 It also follows from the 
above that the Hindu Law does not recognise a divorce 
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rung thereby the severance of a marriage already 
completed under the law. Then, agarn, it is laid 
down that the abandonment of a guiltless wife- is 
punishable by the King, She is entitled to he properly 
maintained by the husband so long as she remains 
faithful to him and even in a ease of faithlessness, 
the law declares that she should be provided with a bare 
pittance for her subsistence. In a ease where the husband 
abandons his wife without any fault on her part he should 
be directed to take her back, and on non-compliance should 
be made to yield a third of his fortune to her; when, 
however the husband is so poor that deprivation of a third 
part of his fortune would be extremely hard, he should be 
made to provide her with proper maintenance. 

On her part, it is the duty of the wife to remain 
faithful and obedient to her husband. Even when the 
husband dies, the duty is not at an end; ‘let her rather 
emaciate her body by living upon pure flowers, roots, and 
fruits, but let her not, when the husband is dead, even 
pronounce the name of another man \ so says Mann, ‘and 
longing for the unparalleled virtue of those who remain 
steadfast to one husband, let her lead a life of austerity 
observing strictly the rules of continence and foregoing 
all sensual pleasures until she dies. 1 It would seem 
to follow from the above, as well as from the distinct 
text e & second husband of a good woman is no 
where prescribed’/ 2 that Manu did not approve of 
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«v 7 a widow remarriage ; and as the authority of Manu 

is regarded as supreme among the Hindu law-givers it 
has been contended that the remarriage of a widow 

is not sanctioned by the Hindu Law. So commenting 
upon the above, text Kulluka says c that being so, the 
second marriage of a woman is also prohibited’. \'ou 

are, however, aware that this question gave rise to a 

memorable controversy between Pandit Is wara chandra 
Vidyasagar who contended mainly on the authority of 
a text of Parasara that a window marriage was permis¬ 
sible under the Hindu Law and his opponents who 
controverted that position. The text of Parasara which 
.is also to be found in Narada-Smriti is to the following 
effect. ‘Another husband is ordained of woman in five 
calamities, namely, if the husband be unheard of, or be 
dead, or adopt the order of an ascetic, or be impotent, or 
become an outcast’ 1 I need hardly say that the opponents 
of widow marriage tried to explain this text away by 
maintaining that it did not refer to the remarriage of 
a woman who has been duly married to another by the 
performance of the solemn rites prescribed by the sastras, 
since, as Manu has declared, ‘the remarriage of a widow 
has never been spoken of in the ordinances about 
marriage/ 2 but that it referred to a case where there 
has been a mere bethrothal not followed by the perform¬ 
ance of the ceremonies which conclude the marriage and 
create the marital tie. Then, again, it was contended that 
oven if the above interpretation bo not accepted as correct 
still the prohibition contained in the Adi Parana shows 
that the practice must, at any rate be eschewed in the 
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age p and lastly it was asserted that whatever might 
be the view of Parasara or Narada, their authority could 
not prevail over that, of Manu who prohibited widow 
remarriage; and that having regard to the fact that Narada 
expressly* concerned himself with laying down the possitive 
law, his sanction would only show that the practice 
should not be forbidd *n and punished by the King and 
not that it should be regarded as consonant with the sacred 
law. On the other hand the stippofcers of widow-marriage 
maintained that the text of Parsara did legalise the re¬ 
marriage of a woman duly married to another under the 
circumstances mentioned therein, and that inasmuch 
as Parasara expressly professed to lav down the law 
especially for the Kali age, his pronouncement should he 
regarded as especially authoritati ve at the present period ; 
as regards the text of Manu, they contended that the 
laudation of the virtues of a chaste widow simply set forth 
an ideal, and did not amount to a prohibition of widow 
re-marriage; otherwise the text f when a woman being 
forsaken by her husband, or becoming a widow voluntarily 
marries again and gives birth to a son, that son is called 
Paunarbhaba (or the son of re-marriage); if she takes 
the second husband when her first marriage was not 
consummated, or really returns to the first husband after 
having gone over to another, then with him the marital 
ceremonies may again be solemnised/ 13 would be 
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irreconcibable with that position. I hope from the above 
statement you will be able to form some idea regarding the 
nature of the controversy and the arguments advanced 
on each side; it is not possible for me to proceed farther 
and weigh the arguments on each side for that would 
entail an amount of discussion which I cannot undertake 
at the present moment having regard to the limits withiu 
which I must confine myself. I may, however, say this 
without fear of much contradiction that the system of 
widow re-marriage has never found favour among the 
Hindus, and it was never in vogue at least among the 
higher castes. 

As regards the liability of the wife to pay her husband’s 
,•debts, it only arises when she acknowledges the liability 
and takes it upon herself, or when she incurs the debt 
jointly with her husband ; otherwise, she is not liable 
to pay the debt. 1 Similarly the husband also is 
not liable to pay the wife’s debts, unless they were 
contracted for the family purposes, subject to the 
exception that certain tradesmen, who cannot carry 
on their trade without the assistance of their wives 
are liable to pay off the debt incurred by them, since as 
Yajnavalkya puts it, their livelihood is dependent on their 
wives. 2 

I have stated above that a wife was directed to remain 
constant to her husband even after his death, but the 
husband was not required to stick to a single wife, for 
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jiolygainy was not prohibited by the Hindu I jaw. You 
may, however, be aware that the late Pandit Iavarachaudra 
Vidyasagara contended that the Hindu law did not make 
it optional with the husband to take as many wives as he 
liked, but that his choice in this respect was regulated by 
certain conditions, such as the first wife proving barren or 
giving birth to merely female children and so forth. ‘ His 
position was, however, assailed by others, the chief among 
whom were the late Pandit Taranath Tarkavachaspati, and 
the late Kaviraj Gangadhar ICaviratna. They pointed put 
that the grounds for a second marriage prescribed in the 
texts might be regarded as justifying causes but could 
not be taken to control the right of a man to contract 
a second marriage; otherwise the various well known 
instances of polygamy to be found in the sastras, as 
Kaviraj Gangadhar Kaviratna pointed out, have to be 
pronounced as opposed to the sastras, since there is 
nothing to show that they had been contracted on any 
of the grounds so specified ; it was also shown that there 
were many indications in the Institutes of Manu, as well 
as in other Dhanna Shastras,. the polygamy was permissible 
under the law apart from the existence of any special 
cause. Here, also, I don’t propose to enter into the details 
of the controversy but I may say that Pandit Vidyasagara 
did not seem to have succeeded in establishing his position ; 
moreover, it would scarcely have been of much practical 
moment even if he had, for, does not Manu say that you 
may take a second wife at once :) if the first be 
guilty of using towards you unpleasant words ? 

It is, however, worthy of notice that it is laid down 
that in case a man fnarries a second time during the 
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life time of liis first wife he should pay to the first wife as 
tmvardstLo much as he spends on the Second marriage, or* if she has 

wifeon already' received some proj>erfcy as her pmdium, as much 


as would render this equal to the amount spent over the 
second marriage y 1 So that she may have no reason to 
complain that she has been altogether neglected. More¬ 
over, Mann declares that “when the husband marries a 
second time owing to the ill-health of the first wife, 
although she is attached to him and is, otherwise, 
of good character, he should first obtain the assent of 
that wife and must not slight her in any way;” 2 
It is, therefore, apparent that although the Hindu Law 
sanctioned polygamy, it at the same time took care that 
it should be attended by as little violence to the feelings 
of the first wife as possible, and that, she should receive 
some pecuniary provision on such an occasion. At the 
same time it was provided that if the first wife being 
irritated at the second marriage of her husband, leave his 
house out of anger, theu she may either be restrained from 
doing so or, if the husband so chooses, may be renounced 
iu the presence of the whole family. 3 


The apparent 1 ara <?ree to admit that one inay think it somewhat 

anomaly- in anomalous that a man should be permitted to have more 
permuting ... 

polygamy than one wife while a woman should be enjoined to remain 
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) her husband even alter his death, and it may 
even be suggested that this only shows that how those 
who had the making of law in their hands turned it to 
their advantages ; the anomaly, however, ceases to he in¬ 
explicable if we keep in our mind the peculiar constitution 
of an ancient Hindu family ; whenever a new member 
entered into it either by adoption or by "marriage, he or she 
became at once so deeply engrafted into the family that 
the severance of the tie became almost an impossibility ; 
thus when a man married, the wife on her introduction 
into the family became a limb, as it were, of an orgained 
whole, and she could not cut herself off simply because 
her husband, who introduced her into the family, and with 
whom, of course, she was more closely connected than with 
any body else, departed from this world ; he might be dead 
but the family did not die and she remained as much a 
part of it as before. Therefore, during the solemnisation 
of the marriage ceremony, the husband pointed out to the 
wife the pole-star, as a symbol of constancy, and she 
prayed “ as this star is constant, so may I be constant 
in my husband’s family. ” The same considerations, 
however, did not apply to the case of the husband; he 
was not, by the marriage, transferred into another 
family, and if the perpetuation of lineage or other grounds 
required that he should take another wife, he could do bo, 
and the result would be the introduction of yet another 
member into the family without in any way involving its 
disruption. I do not, of course, deny that the possibility 
for a man to contract more than one marriage was some¬ 
times abused, but that was due to social causes which I 
cannot, here, stop to discuss ; and it cannot also be doubted 
that this has been followed by a re-action so that nowa¬ 
days monogamy is almost the rule and polygamy an 
exception. 
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Turning now to the capacity of a wife to hold separate 
property, I may at once say that this is allowed under the 
Hindu Law. I have already adverted to one kind of such 
property, ms. f that given by the husband to his first wife 
at the time when- he takes another wife as a sort of solatium 
lor her wounded feelings and it is known as ^snlVt^Rf, 
j Besides this, she may acquire property in other ways as 
well, principally through gifts made by the father, the 
husband, or their relations whether at the time of her 
marriage or not. It is not necessary for me to refer to the 
various classes of these properties, for all that I am at 
present concerned to show is that the Hindu Law does not 
impose any bar in the way of a wife owning separate pro¬ 
perty, although a text of Manu to which I have already 
referred in another connection would seem to show that the 
husband used at all events to exercise some control over it. 
I have also shown that she may inherit property from 
some of her relations, although the right of inheritance in 
the ease of a female is liemned in by limitations within a 
very narrow sphere. 

Now, in one sense, all these kinds of property, in so far 
as they belong to a woman, may he characterised as 
strid/iana or woman’s property using the expression in its 
literal non-teelmical meaning and the *Mitakshara has 
adopted this view in other commentaries, however, the 
word has been used in a more restricted sense denoting only 
that class of a woman’s property which she has the right 
to give, sell or use independently of her husband's control. 1 2 
However that may he, let us see in what cases and to 

what extent the Hindu Law allowed the wife to hold and 



1 Mit&ksliara, 01.. II, 8 ec . XT, 203. 

2 Dayabliaga—Oh. IV, Sec. I, 18. 
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enjoy property independently of her husband’s control. It 
appears that in two cases the husband has more complete 
control over his wife's acquisitions than in the rest; for 
as laid down in the text of Katyayana, ‘the wealth which 
a woman earns by the exercise of her skill in mechanical 
arts or receives as affectionate presents from persons not 
related to her becomes at once subject to her husband’s 
control/ 1 and Jimutavahana explains that he has a right 
to take it, although there he no distress to compel him to 
adopt this course- The reason why the Hindu Law allows 
to the husband an exceptional degree of control over these 
two kinds of his wife’s acquisitions is not perhaps 
difficult to surmise; to allow a wife to earn wealth for 
herself by the exercise of mechanical arts is Calculated 
to create in her a desire to devote her time in a way anta¬ 
gonistic to her duty towards her husband for her own 
special benefit, and to permit her to accept presents from 
those not related to her and appropriate them herself 
without any restriction may tend to bring about an un¬ 
desirable inclination to seek the good graces of those with 
whom perhaps she ought not to have any concern ; hence 
ue Hindu Law very wisely provided by placing the property 
so acquired absolutely under the control of her husband, 
that in neither way should the wife be permitted to make 
any profit for herself. On the other hand, affectionate 
presents received by a woman from her husband or parents 
or their relations are known as smtdayihi (utSTfacff) and 
over those she has absolute control with this exception, viz., 
that in the case of immovable property received as a gift 
from the husband she has no right of alienation, not only 
so long as the husband is alive but even after his death, 
unless, of course, the husband himself chooses to invest her 
with the right by express declaration to that effect. It has 
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been laid down that mlU 1 or the gratuity for the receipt 
of which a girl is given in marriage and etra or the profits 
arising from other properties belonging to her are 
absolutely at her disposal and thus constitute a part of her 
peeulium. 

Having thus indicated the nature of the properties 
which go to constitute a woman’s peeuliutu, let us see in 
what relation she stands to her husband with regard to 
them. Ordinarily the husband lias no right to take any 
part of his wife’s peeulium without her consent; if he 
does so, by force, then he must be compelled to restore it 
to the wife together with interest, and shall also be 
punished for the transgression; if, however, the husband 
expends his wife’s peeulium for his own purposes after 
having obtained her consent, even then he should repay 
it without interest when he is in a fit position to do so 
but if he takes another wife in supercession of her, then 
although the property might have been taken with her con¬ 
sent and duly bestowed out of affection, the King shall and 
force him to restore the same at once, without any prejudice 
to her right to obtain from him such maintenance as 
she is otherwise entitled to. 2 There is, however, this 
exception to the husband’s incapacity to take his wife’s 
property, vh. y that if he have no means of subsistence 
without it as in a famine or other distress, then he 
may take it oven without her consent. So Yajnavalkya 
declares : “A husband is not liable to make good the 
property of his wife taken by him in a famine or for the 
performance of some indispensable duty, or during illness 
or while under restraint (for payment of a debt or the 

» The word Sulka W haa been variously explained. I Lave here 
adopted chat meaning which seems to me to give the most important 
significance of the Word. 

* Bee Dayabhaga—Oliap. IY. Sec. i. 24>. 
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have already pointed out that a woman can 
dispose of her peculium in any way she likes, and except 
in the ease of gifts made by her husband 
this even includes the right of free alienation. It is, 
however, doubtful whether an alienation made by the wife 
without her husband’s assent can be regarded as valid 
no doubt, her proprietary right includes the power of 
alienation, but in so far as she herself is not absolutely 
independent and stands in need of protection, it seems to 
be required that at least in the caso of immovable pro¬ 
perty, the assent of the husband to the transaction should 
be obtained. Thus, Katyayana says: u Gift, pledge or 
sale of fields, houses, or slaves made by dependent persons 
does not become perfect without the assent of those on 
whom they are dependent.” 1 This may, however, lie 
regarded as controlled by another text in which Katyayana 
declares that, in regard to saudityika property the inde¬ 
pendent control of women is ever acknowledged both in 
respect of donation and of sale according to their wishes 
even in the Case of immovables. 3 Beading, therefore, the 
two texts together the proper conclusion seems to be that 
with regard to this class of property the husband is not 
entitled to withhold his consent if the act of alienation 
is a free act on the part of the wife not induced by force 
or fraud. 

Among other legal consequences of a marriage it 
has sometimes been stated that the wife, by virtue 
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of the marital tie, becomes co-owner with her husband 
in everything that belongs to him. The question 
is discussed in several, of the commentaries on the 
Dayabhaga, where it is pointed out that the right of 
the wife arises without in any way interfering with the 
full ownership of the husband and ceases with the 
extinction of that ownership. The recognition of this 
right has, therefore, very little practical value, in as much 
as it neither fetters the freedom of the husband to deal 
with the property according to his pleasure, nor invests 
the wife with an independent control over it. But still 
it is not absolutely nominal; hence the Mitakshara points 
out that the text of Apastamba declaring tins co-owner¬ 
ship also indicates the purpose for which it is recognised 
when it states that by reason of this co-ownership no 
theft can be imputed to the wife if she expends her 
husband's property for occasional acts of charity or the 
like during his absence, and it may also be said that it 
finds a partial recognition in the direction that when the 
husband voluntarily distributes his wealth among his sons, 
the wife should also get an equal share. 1 

Having thus far discussed the position of a wife uuder 
the Hindu Law, let us compare this with her position 
under the Roman Law. Turning to this we find that 
originally under the Roman law the wife had very little of 
personal or proprietary independence. This and the way in 
which she gradually extricated herself out of it are very 
clearly explained by Sir Henry Maine. lie says : “ Ancient¬ 
ly, there were three modes in which marriage might be 
contracted according to Roman usage, one involving a 
religious solemnity, the other two, observance of certain 
secular formalities. By the religious marriage, or con- 
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ferreation, by the higher form of civil marriage, which 
was called coemptio / and by the lower form, which was 
termed mus> the husband acquired a number of rights 
over the person and property of his wife which were on 
the whole in excess of such as are conferred on him in 
any system of modern Jurisprudence. But in what 
capacity did he acquire them? Not as husband, but as 
father. By the eonfarreation, coemption, and us us, the 
woman passed in mawtm viri , that is, in law' she became 
the daughter of her husband. She was included in his 
patna patentees, She incurred all the liabilities springing 
out of it while it subsisted and surviving it when it had 
expired. All her property became absolutely his, and 
she was retained in tutelage after his death to the guardian 
whom he had appointed by will. These three ancient 
forms of marriage fell, however, gradually into disuse, 
so that, at the most splendid period of Roman greatness, 
they had almost entirely given piece to a fashion of 
wedlock old apparently, but not hitherto considered 
reputable—which was founded on a modification of the 
lower form of civil marriage. Without- explaining the 
technical mechanism of this institution now generally 
popular, I may describe it as amounting in law to a little 
more than a temporary deposit of the woman by her family. 
The rights of the family remained unimpaired, and the 
lady continued in the tutelage of guardians whom her 
parents had appointed and whose privileges of control 
overrode in many material respects, the inferior authority 
of her husband. The consequence was that the situation 
of the Homan female, whether married or unmarried 
became one of ’ great personal and proprietary 
independence.” 

It thus appears that originally the position of a 
Roman wife was one of complete subordination involving 
37 
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a very considerable curtailment of personal and proprietary 
rights, and although subsequently she freed herself from 
these liabilities, the result was brought about by a 
relaxation of the marital tie. 

T may also remind you that the proprietary incapacity 
imposed upon a married .woman by the English Common 
Law was at least equally stringent. It has been thought 
that this was due to the influence of the Canon Law 
which introduced the notion that husband and wife 
constituted, as it were, a single person, so that the very 
legal existence of the wife, as a distinct person, was 
almost suspended during her coverture, rendering her 
incapable of holding any separate property or asserting 
any right not only against him but also against others 
without his concurrence. Hence the husband could not 
make any grant in her favour, because this would involve 
that she had. a separate legal existence, and for the same 
reason, she could not bring any action for redress against 
any body without the concurrence of her husband Of 
course, these disabilities wore subsequently very much 
modified by the intervention of the Court of Equity even 
before the enactment of the Married Women’s Property 
Act, but I am more concerned to point out to you what the 
state of the pure English Common Law was with reference 
to this matter, and upon this Sir Henry Maine observes : 
“1 do not know how the operation and nature of the ancient 
patria potestas can be brought so vividly before the mind 
as by reflecting on the prerogatives attached to the husband 
by the pure English Common Law, and by recalling the 
rigorous consistency with which the view of a complete 
legal subjection on the part of the wife is carried by it; 
where it is untouched by Equity or statutes, through every 
department of rights, duties and remedies/’ 
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i whole, therefore, the position of a wife under the 
Hindu Law seems to have been much better than under 
the Roman or the English law. It allowed her greater 
personal freedom than the Roman Law and larger proprie¬ 
tary rights than either system, while at the same time, 
care was taken to afford her such protection as her 
comparative weakness would naturally demand, and it is 
remarkable that the gradual growth of rights and the 
removal of her disabilities did not iu any way involve any 
slackening of the marriage tie. 

As regards litigation between husband and wife, this 
was allowed by the Hindu Law when requisite, although 
it was directed that this should be discouraged as much as 
possible. In this respect also it was more liberal than the 
English Common Law which disallowed such litigation 
until it was modified by Statute, 45 and 46 Viet. C. 75. 

It need hardly be said that betrothal is quite distinct 
from marriage, the former being a mere promise to be 
followed by the latter, which alone produces the marital 
tie; It is, of course, the duty of father or other guardian 
of the girl from whom the promise emanates to fulfil it 
in due course, but our law-givers direct that it is permissible 
to aimal a betrothal if a better suitor becomes available. 1 
If, however, the promisor refuses to keep his promise 
without any excuse, such as the discovery of some defect 
in the bride-groom, he renders himself liable to be punished 
by the King, 2 On his turn the bride-groom may even 
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after the betrothal refuse to many a girl when his consent 
was obtained by fraud or false pretences or when it is 
discovered that the girl was suffering' from some defect, 
and it.is distinctly declared that when the guardian of the 
girl secured .the consent of the suitor without disclosing 
some defect to which she was subject, it is only proper 
that the attempt of that false man should be rendered 
abortive . 1 In the absence of any justifying cause, a suitor 
is not fiee, after the betrothal, to withdraw from his 
promise to marry and if he attempted to do so, the King 
should control him and compel him to many the girl even 
against his will. 2 Such then was Hindu Law* but to 
compel a man to marry a girl against his will must be 
owned to be a somewhat dangerous experiment, and it is 
not very much to he regretted that our courts have refused 
to specifically enforce a contract of marriage holding that 
the only remedy in such a case is by an action for damages. 
If may, however, be pointed out that a refusal to marry 
after betrothal without any just cause casts ..an unmerited 
slur upon the girl, and to allow a man, in such a ease, to 
escape by merely paying damages for the breach of the 
promise for which the guardian of a Hindu girl seldom 
comes to court seems to let him off rather too easily 
especially when it is remembered how often such refusals 
proceed from mere greed for money which is altogether 
foreign to the sacred character of the Hindu matrimonial 
relationship. The spirit of commercialism is, however, 
an incident of our modern material civilisation, and what 
cannot be cured must, therefore, be endured. 
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LECTURE X. 


The Law of Dominical Relation and the 
Law of Defective States in General. 

''‘Slavery* savs Justinian,'is an institution of the law Justinian on 

» sIfivBrT 

of nations, by which one man is made the property of 
another, contrary to natural right / 1 Whatever this may 
mean, it is at any rate clear that in the days when this 
was written there was hardly any nation known to the 
Homans which did not give any countenance to slavery. 

In the Hindu Law also we find discussions relating* to an 
institution very similar to it. 

The word according to Katyayana, etymological ly Meaning of 
signifies a person who being free voluntarily gives himself 
away to another. 2 It is not, therefore, unlikely that 
originally slavery, or rather what corresponds to it in the 
Hindu law, arose from a voluntary surrender of oneself 
to another by a free man with a view to obtain 
subsistence and protection in lieu of services to be rendered 
by him. If he offered himself as a son, he became what 
has been called a son self-given ; if, on the other hand, 
he could not possibly expect to secure this high status, 
and yet was in sore need of subsistence and protection, 
he offered himself unconditionally and thus became a slave. 

We shall, however, see that this was not the only mode 
in which a person could become a slave. The difference Difference 
between a slave arid an ordinary servant is thus explained elave and^an 

1 Institutes, Lib I, Tit III. 
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in Smrifci Cbandrika; both a servant and a slave work for 
another, but the former while working for Ids master also 
earns an independent livelihood of his own, but the latter 
works absolutely for the master abandoning all sources 
of separate and independent earning for himself. The 
dependence of the former is, therefore, only partial, while 
that of the latter is absolute. 

i There is a text of Mann enumerating* seven kinds of 
, slaves, or rather seven distinct modes in which slavery 
/ could arise ; according to this a man could become a slave 
when lie was made a captive in war, or offered himself 
in slavery for subsistence or was born of a slave woman or 
transferred by a former master by sale, or gift, or received 
by inheritance, from the former master or made a slave as 
a punishment by an act of law . 1 Narada gives a longer 
list mentioning fifteeu kinds of slaves ; these were : one 
born in the house (of a slave woman), one purchased, one 
received in donation, one received by inheritance, one 
maintained in a season of dearth, One pledged by the 
master, one released from some heavy liability, one cap¬ 
tured iu war, one won at a wager, one who surrenders 
himself saying I am become thine, .0110 who having become 
an ascetic breaks the rules of the order, one who surrenders 
himself in slavery for a fixed term, one who does so in 
consideration of receiving food and raiment, one who is 
rendered a slave by attachment} to a slave girl, and lastly 
one who sells himself. Now leaving out of consideration 
the particular modes that are derivative in their character, 
we find that at its origin slavery could arise from capture 
in war or form birth of a slave woman , from attachment to 
a slave girl, from infraction of the rules of the ascetic order, 
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t-snmndev to slavery for some soft of considera¬ 
tion, and lastly by way of penalty through an order of 
court. 

Turning now to the special rules regulating subjection 
to slavery we find it broadly laid down that a Brahmin could 
never become a slave of another, and as regards others 
a person belong to a higher caste could not be a slave 
of another belonging to a lower caste. Then, again, a 
person who after having become an ascetic breaks the rules 
of the order only makes himself a slave of the king by 
way of punishment ..for the transgression. 

As regards emancipation from slavery, it appears that 
slavery .was generally terminable in its character on the 
fulfilment of certain conditions except when it arose from 
birth, or from purchase, gift, or succession from the 
, previous master, or when the person had reduced him¬ 
self to this condition by selling himself for a price. 
Thus a captive in war could emancipate himself hy 
paying ransom for his release, one who became a slave 
for.subsistence could free himself: hy repaying the expenses 
incurred, one who was attracted by attachment to a slave 
girl became free as soon as he gave her up and subjection 
to slavery for a definite period ceased upon the expiry of 
that period. It is not necessary to enter into details, 
but it seems that slavery was not terminable except at 
tlie option of the master only when it arose from birth 
of a slave-woman, or was contracted voluntarily in con¬ 
sideration of a price received from the master. Nilkaniha 
even doubts whether a person could become a, slave from 
the very moment of his birth so as to be unfit for 
emancipation except at the option of the master, for 
according to him his mother could not, and consequently 
his position could not be worse than hers. This may, 
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however, be a refinement doe to advancement of ideas 
which did riot exist in ancient time. .Apart from these, all 
kinds of slaves became free at the option of the master, 
and there was no limit imposed upon the master’s right to 
emancipate the slave as we find in the Roman Law. 
Then, again., a slave who saved the life of his master from 
some impending danger became at once free, and what 
is more, obtained a share iu his property as if ho were his 
son , 1 a provision which shows that with the Hindu, 
gratefulness was nob confined to mere words, but found 
solid recognition, in substantial legal rules. The formalities 
of manumission when the master desired to emancipate 
his slave were very simple, eveu much simpler than under 
the Roman Law. All that was required was that the 
master desiring to emancipate his slave should take from 
his shoulder a pitcher filled with water and break it down, 
sprinkle water on liis head together with flower and rice, 
and sayiug three times ' thou art no longer a slave’ let him 
proceed towards the east. It is impossible to conjecture 
what these formalities meant unless they were intended 
to give publicity and add impressiveness to the transaction 
and invest it with a solemnity preventing future repudiation. 
It was also directed that when a master begets a child 
upon his female slave he must emancipate her with the 
issue. It may further be mentioned that it was clearly 
laid down that a person forcibly made a slave or purchased 
aa a slave from a thief who had kidnapped him could 
not properly be regarded as a slave, so that the king 
should at once release him from ail restraint , 2 a provision 
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nit the Hind u Law did not tolerate subjec¬ 
tion to slavery when it had its beginning in force or 
fraud. 

As regards the condition of a slave, T think the pro¬ 
visions of the Hindu Law bearing upon it were on the 
whole much move humane than under the Roman Law. You 
are perhaps aware that under the ancient Roman Law the 
master had the power of life and death over his slaves. 

■ Slaves ’ says Justinian, ‘ are in the power of masters, a 
power derived from the law of nations: for among all 
nations it may be remarked that masters have the power 
of life and death over tlieir slaves, and that everything 
acquired by the slaves is acquired for the master .’ 1 This 
power of using unrestrained violence was subsequently 
curtailed, and it is stated that Constantine only permitted 
moderate corporeal chastisement to be indicted upon the 
slave, and Justinian in the Code retains this enactment. 
Turning to the Hindu Law we do not find any trace of 
the master having the power of life and death over his 
slaves; on t he other hand Manu distinctly laid down that 
the master’s authority to meet out even moderate chastise¬ 
ment was subject to limitations iu the same way as the 
father's power to chastise, bis son, and any violation of 
these limitations was punishable by the king. As regards 
rights of property, a slave, no doubt, could not acquire 
any property for himself, during his subjection to slavery, 
but his former property did not pass to his master and 
he could buy his emancipation through the same. Then, 
again, although ordinarily the master had the power of 
transferring his slave to another, yet it was declared that 
a master who wanted to sell his female slave devoted to 
him without any fault on her part and against her wishes 
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should ho punished unless he acted under extreme distress.? 
So, after all, the Hindu Law did riot regard a slave as mere 
chattel but as a human being capable of having feelings 
and sentiments which should not be needlessly outraged 
or deliberately ignored. 

If follows almost as a corollary from the dependent 
position of a slave that a transaction entered into by him 
except when he acted under the direction of his master 
should be treated as void; it was, how ever ,directed that if he 
did anything for the family of his master at a time of 
distress, the master should satisfy the same and be bound 
by the obligation created in that manner. 

Besides slavery, there are various other sources that give 
rise to a clef etive status. Speaking broadly these may 
perhaps be divided into two classes, viz., ( I ) those causing 
exclusion from inheritance, and ( 3 ) those barring freedom 
in transactions. The subject of exclusion from inheritance 
has already been treated in a previous lecture, and it would 
be superfluous to revert to it. I, therefore, turn to the 
second branch of the enquiry relating to the causes that 
impede a person's freedom in entering into jural transac¬ 
tions. I am incliued to think that speaking generally 
these may be resolved into infancy, dependence and mental 
aberration. It will be remembered that in dealing with 
the law relating to the Transfer of Property I have shown 
that according to the Hindu S as Iras a gift made by a 
person under the influence of sudden fear, or uncontrollable 
rage or lust or the like is invalid, because he is not then 
in a proper frame of mind. Narada says that such people 
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are for the time being besides themselves,, and therefore, 
although independent, their actions should be regarded 
as void by reason of the temporary want of freedom . 1 
A temporary disability of this sort, cannot, however, 
be regarded as creating a defective status which implies 
something more permanent ; when this becomes more 
permanent, we practically get what is called insanity, and 
a person afflicted with it becomes incapable of entering 
into any legal transaction. Dependence implies subjection 
to superior control, the nature of such dependence in the 
case of sons, wives and slaves has already been explained 
It goes without saying that there are various degrees of 
such dependence; it being in fact relative in its character, 
thus, it has been said that a king is independent, the 
subjects are dependent on him, the preceptor is independent, 
his pupils are dependent on him, and the head of the family 
is independent, and -the other members are dependent 
on him. It would be an unprofitable task to dwell on the 
exact amount and character of the control exercised in each 
of these cases; suffice it to say that in every instance there 
is involved some amount of limitation upon the unfettered 
freedom of action of the person who occupies the inferior 
or subordinate position. 

Turning now to infancy, we find that it is divisible 
into two sections. Till the eighth year, a boy is, for all legal 
purposes comparable to a child in its mother's womb ; after 
this till the sixteenth year he is described as adolescent, 
but by reason of immaturity is regarded as incapable 
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of entering into any legal transaction ; when this limit 
is passed he becomes free and mi juris but when his 
parents are living be is not absolutely free from their 
control. 1 Minority, therefore, under the Hindu Law 
extends till "the sixteenth year. Mr. Mavne, however, 
points out that there was a difference of opinion as to 
whether this age was attained at the beguiling or at the 
encl of the sixteenth year. 'The Hindu writers', he 
says, 'seem to take the former view and this was 
always held to be the law in Bengal. The latter point 
is stated to be the rule in Mithila and Benares and was 
followed in Southern India and apparently in Bombay/ 2 
The difference of opinion is no doubt attributable to the 
ambiguity of the particle ' nl 5= * which means until and 
may, therefore, refer to either limit Having regard to 
the context, the best interpretation seems to me to lead to the 
conclusion, that minority extends till the end of the 
sixteenth year, although Srikrishna Tarkalankara in his 
commentary on the Dayabhaga appears in one place to 
take the opposite view. 3 The main point of difference 
between the position of an infant within bis eighth 
year, and a minor who is above eight but below sixteen 
years, in age is that the former is even exempted from 
criminal liability while the latter is not, unless he is 
incapable of discriminating between right and wrong; 
as regards freedom to enter into civil transactions they 
are both on the same footing. 
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As regards tho guardianship of a minor, the father. Guardianship 
of course, has the first claim, after him comes the mother °* a lumm 
and if neither be alive, the elder brother takes the place. 1 
In the ease of a girl, the guardianship, after her marriage, 
passes to the husband. Ultimately, the King is the 
guardian of ail, and Manu enjoins that when a boy has 
neither father, nor mother, he should take steps to protect 
the property of the hoy until he attains majority and 
returns from the house of his preceptor to take charge of 
it. himself. 2 
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LECTURE XI 

The Law op Contractual Obligations, 

It is remarkable that in the Hindu Law we do not 
find any distinct treatment of contracts in general as 
distinguished from, the several more important kinds of 
contract which are separately discussed as giving rise to 
liabilities enforceable by the court. This is to some 
extent due to the fact that in our Dharmasastms as well 
as commentaries and nibandhm grounded on them the 
treatment, of the positive law lias followed in its order 
and arrangement the classification given by Mann and 
other lawgivers of the topics of litigation or forms of 
action; the result, was that the different subjects were 
presented not so much from the standpoint of the positive 
rights arising from various transactions as from the stand¬ 
point of the transgressions furnishing causes of action to 
be taken cognisance of by the court. The enquiry of the 
Hindu jurists was, therefore, directed not so much to 
analyse what a contract in the abstract vnay be taken to 
be, as to determine in what ways, the various kinds of 
contractual obligations may be broken and what are the 
remedies for the same. This method of treatment may, 
no doubt, fail to satisfy the theoretical demands of an 
analytical jurist, but it was sufficient for the purposes 
of a practical lawyer who is more concerned with decision 
of disputes than with analysis of abstract, conceptions. 
Yet, it must be confessed that to us who are more 
conversant with the English Law of Contract in its present 
shape than with the history of its growth this may seem 
to be a very conspicuous shortcoming, but if we look 
back we find that there is not much to be startled at. 
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fmt the Hindu Law of Contract was as developed as 
most other systems of ancient law. 'Taking English 
Courts’, says Sir F. Pollock who is one of the pre-eminent 
authorities oil the subject, hind the remedies they 
administered as they were about the middle of the 
thirteenth century (for it is needless to go further back 
for our present purpose), we laid that what we should 
call elaborate contracts or covenants, and of Sufficiently 
various kinds, can be annexed to grants of lands and 
interests in land, but there is very little independent law 
of contract, and if by a law of contract we mean a law 
which enforces promises as such, it can hardly be said 
that there is any at all. Still less there is any theory 
or system of the law. Brae ton, so far as he has a 
system, copies Azo of Bologna with variations due partly 
to misunderstanding and partly to the impossibility of 
contradicting the actual ISngdish practice. But the only 
classification for which the practical English lawyer cares 
is a classification of forms of action, processes and 
remedies. 1 ' It was, in fact, the modern doctrine of con¬ 
sideration which cemented together the different forms of 
action, and through the action of assumpsit which was subse¬ 
quently introduced moulded the different branches of the 
law of contract into one organic whole. Turning to the 
Roman Law, as it existed in the days of Justinian, there 
also we find that the only forms of consensual contracts, 
in which alone obligation was attached at once to the 
consensus or mutual consent, were four in number: viz,, ein~ 
pho venditio or sale, loc.idio conductio or letting and hiring, 
societal or partnership, and mandatum or a particular kind 
of agency, and every one of these was recognised by the 
Hindu Law from’a very early time. I, therefore, need 
not make any apology for presenting to you a short account 
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of the Hindu Law of contractual obligations in tho way 
in which it was treated by the Hindu lawyers themselves 
without attempting to clothe it in a foreign mask. 

Nonpayment of debt is the first among the eighteen 
topics of litigation mentioned by Mann. Liability to 
pay a debt is acknowledged on all hands to be one of the 
earliest forms of contractual obligation. It corresponds 
to what is called mutumn in the Homan Law being a 
form of real contract in which the obligation is founded 
upon the delivery of a thing giving rise to a liability to 
repay. In the English law also, debt with convenant 
formed the two earliest forms of contract and the enforce¬ 
ment of a mere promise through the intervention of the 
doctrine of consideration was only a subsequent growth. A 
loan according to tho Hindu Law, may be of two kinds : 
secured or unsecured ; it is said to be secured when the 
creditor receives a pledge for its satisfaction or when 
anol her person stands as a surety for the debtor. An 
unsecured loan, in its turn, may be evidenced by a written 
document or merely attested by witnesses. A debt, it 
will be observed, involves two elements: (1) receipt of 
a benefit, and (2) existence of an express or implied 
promise to repay ,* the primary source of the idea of obliga¬ 
tion attached to the taking of a loan was the receipt of 
the benefit which carried with it the duty to repay j this 
is indicated by certain texts in which obligations to 
do certain acts in return for benefits received were 
assimilated to tho conceptions of a debt and 
its satisfaction even without the accompaniment of 
any promise on the part of the person who received 
those benefits. Thus the Taittiriya Srufci declares that 
a. Brahman at the moment of his birth becomes indebted 
in three ways ; he discharges his debt to the gods by the 
performance of sacrifices, to the ancestors by procreating 
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l (to continue the line and offer funeral oblations), 
and to the sages (who went before him) by learning the 
Vedas. 1 I do not, of course, mean to say that these were 
debts in the legal sense of the term, or the obligations 
imposed were legal obligations enforceable by the king; 
the object with which I mention these is simply to show 
that the characteristic element which is taken hold of in 
extending the term ‘debt/ to those cases is the receipt of 
benefit which engenders a corresponding duty to make 
some sort of return, thereby indicating that the receipt of 
a benefit raises the idea of a moral obligation to repay. 
Tins moral obligation is, however, transformed into a 
legal obligation, when the benefit is conferred on. an express 
or implied undertaking to repay, such an undertaing being 
presumed when there is nothing to show that the person 
who conferred the benefit meant to bestow it as a free gift 
without an eye to a return. Such an obligation was not 
made to depend upon the aecornpanimeut of any formality 
as in a Roman nexum or stipulation, the receipt of the 
benefit being itself sufficient to furnish a sufficient founda¬ 
tion for the same, and as such it evinces at least some ’ 
amount of ethical and juridical advance over that class of 
archaic rules which attach more importance to the form 
than to the substance of a legal transaction. 

A debt arose not only from a loan of money but also) 
from a loan of other things. The difference between this/ 
and a loan for use corresponds to that between mutuum 
and comvmhtum under the Roman Law. In the case of 
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a debt the tiling lent became the property of the debtor 
and he eoulcl use it or consume it just as he liked, being 
liable to return to the creditor not the exact thing lent, 
but only an equivalent of it ; while in the case of a loan 
for use, the-property remained with the lender and the 
borrower was bound to restore the identical thing after 
having used it for the purpose for which it was lent. 

A debt of ten carries with it a liability to pay interest 
upon the amount lent. If we look back, we find 
that our ancient Dharmasaslras severely condemned 
the practice of talcing interest upon a loan. Thus Yasistha 
says ‘Destruction of foetus and extortion of interest were 
weighed in the balance ; whereupon the destroyer of the 
foetus went upon the scale and the usurer fell down/ 1 
and this figuratively expresses the sage’s opinion that the 
extortion of interest which sucks the life blood, so to say, 
of living men is even more reprehensible than the destruc¬ 
tion of foetus which has not yet seen the light of day ; but 
even he, while so strongly denouncing the practice as 
immoral, cannot declare it to be illegal, for, in view perhaps 
of the prevalent practice, he, with evident regret, concedes 
its legality by saying apparently with much reluctance ‘or 
let it be paid to that sinner who is lost to all virtuous acts.’ 2 
Similarly both Manu and Narada disapprove of the practice 
at least when it. becomes extortionate though their disappro¬ 
val is certainly couched in less severe language ; 8 thus Narada 
classes it as a means of acquisition of a mixed character 
being partly white (pure) and partly black (impure), and 
it is allowed to be a legitimate means of livelihood for a 
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• belonging to the third or commercial class among 
the Hindus. The conclusion seems to be that it was 
tolerated within certain limits, but not regarded as a 
respectable or a commendable act. 

" There are several different kinds of interest men¬ 
tioned in the Dharmasastras. In some cases the 
rate of interest is limited by the law, in others it 
is fixed by special contract between the parties ; 
such interest may either be simple or compound; and 
sometimes, the enjoyment of the property pledged represents 
the interest taken. Leaving out of consideration the last 
class of cases, we find that ordinarily the rate of interest 
was fixed by the law; as to this it appears that the rate 
cff interest varied according to the amount of risk incurred 
by the creditor ; thus an unsecured debt carried a higher 
rate of interest than a secured debt; moreover, the rate of 
interest also varied according to the caste of the debtor ; 
one belonging to a higher caste being liable to pay at a 
lower rate than one belonging to a lower caste. 
Then, again, when the lending of the debt involved 
exceptional risk as for instance where the debtor intended 
to undertake a journey through a forest, or a sea-voyage 
after taking the loan, the creditor was considered entitled 
to claim interest at a higher rate than was ordinarily 
allowed in consideration of bis incurring the risk of losing 
even the principal itselA,/ Apart from interest limited 
by the law, the rate of interest could also be fixed by a 
special contract made by the parties; but here a rate 
exceeding the ordinary rate limited by the law would not 
be valid unless the debtor, in a case of urgency at a time 
of distress, expressly stipulated to pay it. 1 Jagaimatha here 
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remarks that the mention of the time of distress 
text of Katyayana is only illustrative, so that, according 
to this interpretation JKatyayana only 4^1arcs invalid that 
interest which has been promised through compulsion: 
this is an instance of the manner ijh which commentators 
bring texts into*conformity with the existing practice. 
It is, however, remarkable that the Hindu Law allowed the 
creditor to charge interest under certain circumstances 
even in the absence of a definite contract in that respect. 
Thus Vishnu laid down that when a person took a loan 
without interest promising to repay it within a definite 
period, but did not fulfil that promise within the limited 
time out of avarice, then the debt would carry interest 
from after the expiry of that period. * Where, however, 
there was no definite period of repayment fixed by the 
contract, even there after the expiiy of an interval of six 
months according to Narada, and a year according to 
Vishnu, the creditor could charge interest at the legal 
rate; but even then Katyayana said that interest sdiould 
not run until there had been a previous demand. 2 \J There 
arc also certain other texts which seem to lay down the 
following propositions: (1) a person who goes abroad 
to a different country without returning what he has 
borrowed shall be liable to pay interest after the expiry 
of one year; (3) if he does so after the lender has demanded 
the return of the loan, it xvill carry interest after the 
expiry of three months; and (3) when the borrower does 
not leave the country, but still fails to return the loan 
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emand, he shall be made to pay interest although 
there is no contract for it from after the date of such 
demand. Summing up those diverse provisions we find 
that where there is no contract for the payment of interest 
but there is a fixed period within which the loan Is 
promised to he repaid, the loan will carry interest 
after the expiry of that period without payment ; this 
much is perfectly clear; it is, however, open to doubt 
as to when the creditor becomes entitled to claim interest 
when there is neither any contract to pay interest, nor 
any fixed period to repay the debt; with reference to this 
question we find that there are certain texts which lay 
down that interest should run after the expiry of certain 
stated intervals ; on the other hand, the text of Katyayana, 
referred to above, suggests that interest should run on the 
failure of the debtor to /ay on demand whenever that 
demand may he mnd\/ Now, there are two ways of 
looking at these provisions : you may read these conditions 
conjunctively so as to require a previous demand as well 
as the expiry of the given interval of time in order to 
entitle the creditor to charge interest upon the unsatisfied 
loan, or you may road them distributive!}' so as to hold 
that interest commences to run upon non-payment, of 
the debt in either case. Apparently the Mitakshara has 
adopted the latter construction ; and Mr. Justice Chandra- 
varkar acts upon the view in the case of Saunadanappa vs, 
Shi vbasawa, 1 where he lays down that it was an incident 
annexed to every contract of debt by the Hindu Law 
that interest, though not stipulated for, should run on it 
in the event of non-payment after demand, from the date 
of such demand. But .there are certain other commen¬ 
tators who, as Jagannath points out, maintain that when 
a loan is taken without any contract to pay interest, then 
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if the debt be not paid off upon demand, it shall bear 
interest if the debtor remains in the country, after one 
year from the date of the loan and not before, according 
bo the text of Vishnu; 1 Apararka and Karnalakara reduce 
this period to,six months on the authority of the text 
of Narada referred to above. It is pot at all necessary 
for our purpose to attempt to choose between these different 
interpretations, but it is undoubtedly interesting- to notice 
how the extreme aversion against the practice of taking 
interest as disclosed in the text of Vasishtha comparing it 
with one of the most heinous crimes gradually lost its in¬ 
tensity, until ultimately interest under certain circum¬ 
stances, came to be allowed erven where there had been 
no previous stipulation to pay the same. 

This shows that mere detestation of a practice cannot 
possibly stop its growth against economical laws based 
upon the ordinary human impulse of serving one’s own 
interest by taking advantage. of the needs and wants of 
other people; one. may admire the man who having 
money enough to spare lends it to his neighbour who 
stands in need of it without requiring anything more than 
a return of the sum lent, but benevolence is not so strong 
a motive as can be ordinarily counted upon to induce a man 
to part with his money readily to meet the crying needs 
of other people even when its return at % the proper time 
may be practically assured. Hence arises the need of some 
other incentive which is supplied quite naturally by allow¬ 
ing the creditor to claim interest; you cannot, therefore, 
do away with the practice without causing the greatest in¬ 
convenience to the community, and all that the law may 
and should attempt to do is to regulate it in such a manner 
as to prevent extortionate and unconscionable bargains. 
This latter end is, to some extent, subserved by the rules, 
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_ ^indicated, limiting' tlie rate of interest within 

reasonable limits except under special circumstances, but 
the Hindu Law went further, and prescribed a maximum 
beyond which interest recoverable at a particular moment 
could not go. Thus in the case of a loan in cash it was 
directed that the amount recoverable at a particular moment 
could not exceed twice the amount of the principal, 1 or in 
other words, accumulation of interest exceeding the prin¬ 
cipal could not be allowed; with regard to other objects of 
loan different limits were similarly prescribed; it must be 
understood that the creditor could by realising smaller 
sums as interest on several different occasions collectively 
recover more than the principal on account of interest: the 
real mischief against which the rules were directed was the 
accumulation of interest beyond a certain limit, so as to 
make it too burdensome for the debtor to clear it off. 

It is conceivable that at one time when people were 
more simple than at present, these measures had the desired 
effect of saving debtors from the clutches of usurers ; but it 
is very doubtful how far they can be effective against that 
wily class of present day money-lenders who, with their 
proverbial shrewdness, may find out various loopholes or 
invent various devices to evade the restraints imposed by 
them. As you are perhaps aware, these rules forbidding 
the accumulation of interest beyond a certain limit are still 
administered in Bombay as well as by the High Court of 
Calcutta on its original side under the name of the rule of 
Damdupat, but I am not aware that this has bad any 
striking effect in stemming the tide of usury in the city of 
Calcutta or the Province of Bombay. When the debtor 
tenders payment, interest upon the loan ceases to run, 
provided the tender is kept good by the debtor by deposit¬ 
ing the amount with a third person in case the creditor 
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refuses to accept the same. 1 It is remarkable that in the 
case of Ja-gat Tarim Dasi v. Nabagopal Chaki 2 as well as 
in the judgments of the majority of the Full Bench in the 
case of Kripasindhu Mukherjee v. Aunadasunclari Devi 8 
it has been laid down that a tender must bo kept good 
m order to stop the running of interest. Mr. Justice 
Mookerjec relied upon a number of English and American 
authorities to establish this proposition; it is curious to 
observe that he might as well have pointed out that the 
rule of the Hindu Law was almost similar in its import. 

The ways in which a debt, when unpaid, was allowed 
to he recovered were somewhat peculiar. Speaking broadly, 
these could be brought under two heads : (1) by recourse 

to litigation, and (2) without recourse to litigation. There 
was nothing very peculiar in the former of these modes; 
the creditor having recourse to litigation had to establish 
his claim before the court if the debtor did not admit 
the liability of his own accord, whereupon the court 
passed a decree which was enforced through the agency of 
the king^s officers by compelling- the debtor to carry out the 
directions contained therein; the details of the procedure, 
being a part of the adjective law, will he discussed in the 
Lecture dealing with that subject. The means of realising 
a debt otherwise than by recourse to litigation, that were 
sanctioned by law in former times, are indicated in the 
following text of Mann : “ By (Manna (the use of inoffensive 
persuasion or mediation of friends), by suit in court, by artful 
management, or by distress, a creditor may recover the pro- 
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ty lent, and fifthly, by force.” 1 You will observe that in 
this text besides seeking' the assistance of court by bring¬ 
ing a suit, four other means of obtaining satisfaction of a 
debt are mentioned ; these extrajudicial methods involve 
varying degrees of pressure exercised upon the debtor in 
order to induce him to pay off the debt ; thus in the first 
which was called dkarma reliance was placed upon moral 
persuasion or intervention of friends involving the mini¬ 
mum of external compulsion ; in what was called artful 
managements^), the creditor had recourse to a little bit of 
stratagem to get back what was lent by him as for example 
where with an artful design he borrowed a thing of his 
debtor or withheld a thing deposited by him and thus 
compelled payment of the debt; a case like this occupied 
an intermediate position between mere moral persuasion 
and forcible coercion to repay the debt; ; the third method 
of recovering a debt without litigation was what has been 
called and this has been explained by somo to 

mean distress of the chattel belonging to the debtor and 
by others to signify constant attendance at the house of 
the debtor without taking any food until the debtor gets 
rid of the vexation by paying off the debt or, in other 
words, what is known in common parlance as sitting 
' dkarna 1 at the door of the debtor ; tbe last- of these 
measures was tbe use of force, as for instance, the forcible 
confinement of the debtor or the like with a view to 
enforce the payment of the debt The enumeration of 
these private or extrajudicial methods of obtaining the 
repayment of a loan in connection with positive law seems 
to signify no more than this, that if in a proper case the 
creditor employs any pf these means for the recovery of his 
debt, he is not to be prohibited or punished by the king ; 
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on the other hand, Yajnaval kya bays that if the dob tor 
being so treated in a just ease complains to the king, he 
shall not only obtain no relief, hut shall also be made to 
pay off the debt and be even fined for lodging an improper 
complaint. 1 The Jaw, therefore, sanctions these private 

methods of enforcing payment of a debt without recourse 
to litigations but then, there is this important reservation 
which must not bo lost sight of, viz., that the creditor 
must sot take the law into his own hands if the debtor does 
not admit the creditor’s claim, or disputes its amount or 
character, or, in any way, demands a trial by court, for, in. 
these predicaments, it becomes the duty of the creditor to 
go to court, obtain its decision, and secure satisfaction, 
through it. A creditor who under such circumstances uses 
force bo compel the debtor to pay, becomes liable to punish¬ 
ment and also loses the debt; 2 for the same law that 
sanctions the use of force under certain circumstances 
when the debtor does not dispute the creditor's claim and 
insists upon judicial determination, also lays down that 
litigation must be resorted to when the debtor demands 
the same ; but in order to discourage fruitless appeal to 
litigation it provides that if a debtor compels the creditor 
to sue by raising false pleas and claiming judicial deter¬ 
mination by court knowing that there is no real defence, 
he should be ordered not only to satisfy the debt established 
by evidence before the court, but also to pay a penalty 
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imposed with reference to his capacity, for unnecessarily 
dragging the matter into court. 1 

It may, here, be observed that although the use of force 
subject to the reservation pointed out above, was sanctioned 
in order to enable the- creditor to recover the debt, yet the 
Hindu Law did not intend that force should be used upon 
the debtor as a sort of punishment for his failure to repay 
the loan, but only with a view to obtain satisfaction of the 
claim. Thus, it was laid down that a debtor, when found 
unable to pay off the debt, should be made to work it off 
by performing services for the creditor suited to his 
capacity, provided he did not belong to a higher caste ; and 
it was only when he was unwilling or unable even to 
render such services that he should be kept confined in 
order that he might feel the necessity of somehow paying 
off the debt. 9 Then, again, it was farther prescribed that 
even in exacting services from the debtor in satisfaction, of 
the debt, the creditor should take care net to impose a 
work altogether unsuitable to the social position of the 
debtor ; you must not think that this was a mere moral 
recommendation, for as Katyayana declared, if a creditor 
without applying to the king were to make his debtor 
perform degrading work, then he should be punished with 
fine, a.nd the debtor absolved from liability. 8 
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There can, therefore, be no doubt that the use of force 
was meant as an extreme measure to be resorted to on rare 
occasions when the debtor dishonestly withheld payment 
without any just excuse, and even then it was hemmed in 
by a number of conditions and limitations which took 
away much of its apparent offensiveness. As regards a 
debtor who was really unable to pay the debt all at once 
by reason of poverty, it was declared that he should be 
allowed to pay by instalments j* and even when the creditor 
found it inconvenient and injurious to his interest to wait 
further by reason of the interest having reached the maxi¬ 
mum limit allowed by the law, the debtor should be called 
upon to renew the bond in the event of his inability to 
pay it off instead of being oppressed with a demand which 
he was unable then to meet. 

The power given to the creditor of realising his debt 
otherwise than by litigation may seem to be somewhat 
peculiar to our modern minds, hut it had its parallel in 
other ancient sj stems of law. The fate of an insolvent 
debtor under the Twelve Tables is too well-known to require 
repetition, but those who sneer at the Hindu Law without 
stopping to enquire what it really con tarns may well be 
reminded of the humanity of that particular provision by 
which if there were several creditors they might cut off the 
debtor's body and divide it among them as if they were 
so many cannibals who could obtain satisfaction from the 
flesh and blood of the debtor. Leaving that aside, two of 
the early Roman methods of levying execution against a 
judgment debtor, viz, manm - injectio and jne/noru capio 
by which the person or the property of the judgment 
debtor could be seized by the creditor as a pledge for the 
payment of the debt, have been regarded as modifications 
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of proceedings which had originally been wholly extraju¬ 
dicial but were, with the growth of the power of the courts, 
gradually superseded by judicial seizure, the intervention of 
the court serving the useful purpose of preventing unjust 
or unnecessary violence and introducing order and regularity 
into the proceedings. Even the curious contrivance of compel¬ 
ling payment by sitting at the door of the debtor without; 
taking any food had its parallel in the ancient Irish method 
of fasting upon a debtor described by Sir Honry Maine 
in his Early History of Institutions. 1 At the same time, 
it seems to be clear that the power which the Hindu Law 
accorded to the creditor of taking independent steps for 
enforcing the payment of the debt without the interven¬ 
tion of the court was so subjected to limitations and 
surrounded by safeguards as to afford ample protection to 
the debtor from unjust oppression, for apart from anything 
else, no creditor was, as we have seen, allowed to resort to 
extrajudicial methods when the debtor claimed that the 
controversy should be settled by a judicial trial. 

In the contemplation of the Hindu Law, the duty 
of the debtor to pay off the debt was absolute, so the 
creditor being dead, the payment should' be made to his 
sons or other heirs and if no such person be found who is 
entitled to claim the amount as the heir of the deceased, 
then the debtor should pay the amount to a Brahmin or 
throw the same into water. 15 The idea underlying this 
latter direction seems to be that a debt once incurred 
imposes a sort of burden upon the debtor that can only 
he discharged by repayment ; so that the death of the 

1 .L&otnro II, pp. 39 ami 40. 
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creditor without leaving any heir, although it may put 
an end to the legal obligation, does not displace the 
- burden altogether, for apart from the existence of any 
individual who can legally enforce repayment, there is this 
imperative and * absolute duty that you must not retain 
what is not your own. 

As regards the liability to pay the debt after tbe 
demise of the debtor, I have already explained in a 
previous lecture how the son and grandson of the debtor 
become fastened with the liability although they may not 
have inherited from the debtor assets sufficient for its 
discharge. The details of the rule together with its 
limitations having been stated there, it is unnecessary to 
repeat them at this place. Besides, the son and the 
grandson, the liability of other heirs depends upon the 
possession of assets and is limited to the extent of those 
assets. Failing these, a person who takes the widow of the 
deceased debtor has been declared liable to discharge the 
debt. 1 Considering, theii, the provisions indicated above it 
seems that on the whole the Hindu Law is neither unduly 
hard upon debtors nor unnecessarily indulgent to creditors ; 
even the restrictions on excessive usury cannot said to be 
unreasonable or unsuitable to the circumstances of the 
country. 

As regards the method of paying off a, debt, it 
is laid down that the mode of payment should in 
general correspond to the mode in which the debt was 
contracted. Tims when the debtor executed a document 
on taking the loan, a part payment of the debt should 
be endorsed on its back, and in the event of full 
payment; this document Should either be torn or a separate 
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hent of release .obtained from the creditor, if, however, 
the document is not forthcoming, then a receipt, in a 
case of part-payment, and a release, in the case of full 
satisfaction, should be taken from the creditor; where 
even this is not possible, there the payment should he 
made in the presence of witnesses so as to obviate, as far 
as possible, the chances of a future dispute. Similarly 
a debt contracted in the presence of witnesses should he 
repaid in the presence of witnesses and preferably of those 
who were witnesses to the original transaction. These 
minute directions are, at all events, interesting as showing 
the cautious shrewdness of those who laid them down. 

As regards the order in which debts should be paid, 

we find that Urihaspati says that a, person should pay his 

father’s debts, which he is liable to pay, prior to his own 

and his grand-father's debts even before those of his father. 1 . an a grand- 

As regards one’s own debts, they should he paid in the father's debt 
...... _ _ . 1 before tho 

order m winch they were contracted, subject to the excep- father’s, 
tion that a debt contracted from a Brahman should be paid Debts should 
first, and a debt payable to the king should be paid next ■the^rdeAn 
in preference to other debts irrespective of their position were^akom 
in point of time. 3 It is also laid down that if a creditor 
can make out that a particular article was purchased with, 
the money borrowed from him, then he has a preferential 
charge over that article for the payment of that loan.® 
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lias 


been discussed in 
propose to give a 


surety. Tlie subject of pledge 
one of my previous lectures. I now 
brief account of the Him!ti Law of Suretyship. A person 
may stand as a surety for another in several ways; 
hence our lawgivers mention several distinct kinds of 
sureties; thus Yajnavalkya speaks of three kinds of sureties; 
(1) sureties for appearance, (2) sureties for confidence 
and (3) sureties for payment-. 1 Brihaspati adds a fourth 
class which is very similar to the third, the distinction 
being, that whereas a surety for payment promises that he 
will himself pay off the debt, if the debtor fails to make 
the payment, a surety belonging to this class only under¬ 
takes to produce the property of the debtor out of which 
the creditor may obtain satisfaction, and not to make the 
payment out of his own funds. 2 The character of these 
different kinds of sureties is summed up by Brihaspati 
in two lines: “One says, ‘I undertake to show him/ the 
\ other says. Tie is a good man/ the third says *1 shall pay 
v ojf the money', and the last says ‘I shall produce his 
goods'. 8 ” It will be at once understood that a surety of 
the first mentioned kind merely undertakes to ensure the 
appearance of the person for whom he stands as a surety, 
and nothing more; a surety for confidence gives a good 
character to a man who relying on it secures the confidence 
of another and thus obtains something (say a loan) which 
he would not have otherwise obtained ; a surety for 
payment definitely undertakes to pay if the pers >ti for 
whom he stands surety fails to discharge liis obligation ; 
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• production of debtor’s goods only takes upon 
himself to produce the goods of the debtor on the latter's 
default to pay off the debt, 

You will remember that in one of my previous lectures 
I have explained how this last class of suretyship 
furnished an insight into the course of transition through 
which, in all probability, hypothecation or pledge un¬ 
accompanied by delivery of possession gradually came to be 
recognised; for, to rny mind, a pledge, where the pledgor is 
allowed to retain the property pledged in his possession, on 
furnishing a surety, who undertakes to produce it in case the 
pledgor fails to discharge his liability at the proper time, 
furnished an intermediate stage between a pledge accom¬ 
panied by delivery of possession and a mere hypothecation. 
As I have discussed this point at length in that lecture, it 
is unnecessary to dilate upon it any more at this place. 
To the four classes of sureties mentioned above, Harita 
adds a fifth via., that of sureties for safety, or to be. move 
literal, sureties who undertake to keep out of fear. 1 It 
will be at once seen that this exactly corresponds to that 
class of sureties which a man may be called upon to furnish 
under the Criminal Procedure Code, for instance, sureties to 
keep the peace, or sureties for good behaviour. 

It should, here, be remarked that the obligation in¬ 
curred by a surety is a personal obligation, and hence the 
liability arising therefrom is confiined to him alone, so that 
on his death it does not pass to his son or grandson. 
Consequently it has been broadly stated that neither a 
sou nor a grandson is liable to discharge an obligation in¬ 
curred by a person in his capacity as a surety for another. 
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This is, however, subject to the exception that when a 
person becomes surety for the payment of a debt by under¬ 
taking that in the event of the debtor not paying it off, 
he will himself make the payment, his position is 
so far assimilated to that of an ordinary debtor 
as to render his sons (but not his grand-sons) bound 
by the obligation. So Yajnavalkya declares, k When 
a surety for appearance or a surety for confidence 
is dead, his sons are not liable to discharge the obligation, 
hut it is otherwise in the qise of a surety for payment.’ 1 
The position of a surety who undertakes to produce the 
goods of the debtor on the failure of the latter to pay off 
the debt is somewhat anomalous, but seeing that, as 
"Viramitrodaya observes, there is not much difference 
between a surety of this class and a surety for payment 
it will not perhaps be unreasonable to maintain that the 
same rule should apply to both the cases.- A text of 
Bribaspafci .seems to make the point quite clear for it 
distinctly states that while the liability of the surety does 
not extend to his sou when the surety was a surety for 
appearance or for confidence, it does so extend in the other 
two cases, viz., when the surety undertook either to pay 
off the debt or to produce the g’oods of the debtor in the 
failure of the latter to discharge liis obligation. 3 It 
should, however, be observed that even where the son of 
the surety becomes liable to carry out the obligation 
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. by his father, the liability only extends to make 
good the principal and not the interest; the grandson is 
nowhere held liable in such a case. 1 All these rules are 
subject to the exception that where a surety obtains a 
pledge to ensure his safety, there the creditor is entitled 
to realise his claim including the interest from the pledge 
even if the surety be dead. 2 

Turning, now, to the method of enforcing the claim 
against a surety, we find it laid down, that a creditor 
should not deal oppressively with him, but should allow 
him to discharge his liability slowly without hurrying 
him on to ruin. 3 It is unfortunate that considerations 
like these which did not escape our ancient lawgivers do 
not, often, attract the attention or draw the sympathy of 
our modern courts. Where there are several sureties in 
the same transaction, the liability arising therefrom should 
be distributed among them, and each hold liable to the 
extent of his proportionate share ; but when each of them 
has undertaken to take the entire responsibility upon 
himself independently of the other sureties so as to resemble 
the position of a single debtor it is optional with the 
creditor to proceed against any of them. 4 
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When a surety has been compelled to make any payment 
in discharge of his obligation, he has of course the right to 
recover the same from the debtor. 1 It is, however, laid 
dowu that where the surety has suffered considerable 
hardship in meeting the creditor's claim, there he becomes 
entitled to recover from the debtor double the amount 
.that he has paid, 3 for it is hut meet that he should obtain 
some compensation for his suffering on account of the 
debtor’s default. 

Contracts of service and letting on hire: Commentators 
treat these two subjects together under the topic of 
non-payment of wages. The connection between the 
two is obvious, and it is remarkable that under the 
Homan Law loedio condudio or letting out cn hire 
included locatio condudio rent-m, when a person let a 
thing and another hired if, as well ns locatio condudio 
operarum, when a person let his services and another 
hired them. The price or consideration for services 
is called or wffj (wages),‘ while the consideration for 
letting a thing is called or I 

Wages depend upon contract and have to be paid 
before, in the middle of, or after the work as agreed 
upon. 3 Ju the absence cf a contract fixing the 
amount of wages, the employe is entitled to remuneration 
which varies' according to the nature of the services 
rendered. If the employe traugivsses the direction of 
his employer regarding, for instance, the time or 
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which his services should be rendered and 
thereby causes los$ to the business in which he is 
employed, then he shall not be entitled to get his fall 
wag’es but only as much as the master thinks it fit to 
bestow ; if, however, he brings in more profit by reason of 
his superior knowledge regarding the mode of his work, then 
the employer should give him something in addition to the 
fixed wages by way of rewards notwithstanding his omission 
to follow the exact directions with which be was supplied. 1 
If several persons, being employed upon the same work 
fail to complete it by reason of the illness of some of them 
or for some other unavoidable accident of a like nature, 
tjien they should be paid severally according to the extent 
of work done by each, the amount to be paid being settled 
and apportioned according to the verdict of an arbitrator. 
I f a person, having been engaged to do a work, falls ill 
before its completion, then be shall complete it after being 
restored to health, and no deduction shall be made from 
the fixed wages by reason of the delay since it arose from 
circumstances over which he had no control; on the other 
hand, if a man omits to complete a work which he has 
undertaken, although he is quite able to do it, and thus 
leaves it unfinished, then he shall not be entitled to claim 
even a part of the wages agreed to be paid for the work. 2 
Similarly, if a person enters into a service for a definite 
term but gives it up before the end of the term, then 
ho shall not get any portion of the wages unless he can 
show that he left the service owing to the fault of the 
employer, such as the use of abusive language towards the 
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employe without any fault on his part 1 , if, however, it 
can be shown that it was owing to the employer’s fault that 
the employe left the service, then he shall be entitled to 
claim remuneration quantum meruit in proportion to the 
work already done ; 9 on the other hand, if the employer, 
on his part, dispenses with the services of the employe 
without any fault of his before the completion of the 
period of engagement, then the employe shall bo entitled 
to get full remuneration for the entire period without any 
deduction, and Vishnu adds that the king may'even impose 
a small fine on the employer for having dismissed the 
employe without any excuse. 5 It is also laid down that a 
man, who being engaged in a service, refuses to work 
without any excuse, shall not only be compelled to return 
the wages which ho may have received in advance, hut 
shall also be liable to be punished with a fine if he refused 
after having accepted wages from the employer; if, 
however, no wages were previously paid, then the employer 
alone shall be entitled to compensation for the incon¬ 
venience sustained by him on account of the improper 
breach of the contract of service. 

If an employe injures or destroys any article belonging 
to the employer and placed under liis care, out of negligence, 
he shall have to pay compensation for the same ; hut if 
the injury or destruction resulted from an accident, he is 
not answerable for the loss. 4 A text of Brihat Mann 
goes further, and lays- downr that where • the employe 
deliberately causes the loss out of spite, there he shall have 
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Coup the amount of the loss twice? over by reason of 
his gross misconduct. 1 

If a servaut having agreed to attend a person oil a 
journey refuses at the last moment, and thereby causes an 
impediment to the journey, he shall have to pay twice the 
wages agreed to be paid to him m a compensation for the 
inconvenience caused to the employer ; 2 in other cases causing 
less inconvenience, the amount of compensation shall he 
less. If a person takes a servant with him, but abandons him 
in the way while lie is exhausted or ill, or omits to provide 
him with subsistence for three days in succession, then he 
shall be liable to be punished by the king with the first 
amercement, 3 If a servant does a wrong act according to 
the direction of the master and for his purposes, then the 
,master shall be held responsible for the same. 4 

Principles which regulate payment by a hirer are 
similar in their character to those which govern the 
payment of wages by an employer. Thus, whoever 
having hired a carriage or a horse fails to take it, shall 
have to pay one-fourth of the fare as compensation; 
but once the hirer takes it away, he shall have to pay the 
full fare, although after having proceeded half way, he 
may be able to dispense with it for the rest of the 
journey; nay, it does not even matter whether the hirer 
uses the vehicle or animal, for if he takes it, he must pay 
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the fare, and so long as he does not return it he shall have 
to pay. So also with regard to hiring of houses, shops, 
&c. j so long as possession is not redelivered, the hirer shall 
have to pay the rent. 

Tf we now tur*n round for a moment, and consider 
the principles that underly the rules summarised above, 
we find that here the law recognises an obligation arising 
out of mere mutual agreement even without the accom¬ 
paniment of the payment or delivery of a thing as in 
the case of a debt ; the distinction corresponds to that 
between real and, consensual contracts of the Roman Law, 
and indicates a farther ethical advance. The basis of the 
obligation rests on the reciprocal reliance caused by the 
agreement and the inconvenience that would arise from the 
failure of one of the parties to perform his part; compen¬ 
sation for breach of the obligation, therefore, ordinarily 
varies with the amount of inconvenience undergone; yet the 
moral aspect of the question is not also altogether lost sight 
of, for the law recognises the distinction between breaches of 
duty arising from accident, negligence and deliberate 
obstinacy or spite. It is also noticeable that the Hindu 
Law recognises that where there is an entire contract, it 
must be performed in its entirety ; failure to perforin a 
part in such a ease disentitles the performer from claiming 
remuneration in proportion to the work done, unless, of 
course, the default, arose from circumstances over which 
he had no control or was due to the fault of the employer 
himself. On the other hand, if the employer dispenses 
with the services of the employe before a contract of this 
kind is completely carried out without any fault of the 
latter, then the full amount of wages agreed upon for the 
performance of the entire work shall have to be paid. 
There can hardly be any doubt that a clear comprehension 
of the principles which led to the formulation of 
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these distinctions indicates a great advance in juristic 
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Soeictas or partnership constituted a distinct class of Purt^ship. 
consensual contracts under the Roman Law. t The subject - 4 * 
is discussed by the Hindu Lawyers under the head of v. 
< *PWqufj^T*T’ which literally signifies an undertaking 
by a combination of people working together. The 
development of this branch of law "defining the rights 
and obligations of partners to one another indicates a 
considerable amount of social, moral, and economical 
advance, and it is interesting to observe that the subject 
has attracted the attention of,our law givers from a very 
early period. 

The share of a partner in the profits or losses of the nights ami 
partnership business depends either upon the amount of 
capital supplied by him or upon the terms of the agreement P artners * 
under which the partnership was started ; 1 in other words 
when there is a special contract defining the shares of 
the partners, the profits or losses arising out of the partner¬ 
ship transaction must be distributed accordingly, but where 
there is no such contract the share of each partner will be 
in proportion to the amount of capital supplied'by him. The 
partners should cany out the work of partnership, according 
to agreement with perfect good faith towards one another, 
and one who has acted fraudulently and thereby cheated 
his co-partners should be cast out of the partnership and 
deprived of his share in the profits. One partner may act 
for all by common consent, and then his acts and deeds 
shall be binding upon others, as if they were the acts and 
deeds of all the partners. When the work of the partner¬ 
ship has been divided amongst the several partners 
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according to their shares, one who is unable to do his part 
himself must have it done by an agent. If partnership 
goods are lost by 'accident, the loss will be borne by all 
the partners in accordance with their shares ; but if the loss 
arises through the negligence of oue of the partners, dr by 
reason of his ignoring the prohibition of other partners 
or acting without- their approval, it must be borne by him 
alone. 1 On the other hand, if a partner undergoes extra 
trouble to save the partnership goods from accident, he 
should be paid extra something for his additional work. 
When there is a work incidental to the partnership business 
which must be done by all the partners together, one who 
refuses to join must account for the consequent loss ; for 
example, if, in order to recover a debt from a person who 
is indebted to the partnership, it is necessary that all 
the partners should join in making the demand or bringing 
a suit, but one of them refuses to join and consequently 
the money cannot be realised, the loss must be compensated 
by the partner who occasioned it. bv bis improper conduct.' 

Laying of wagers is what characterises all kinds of 
gambling and betting. When it accompanies some sort of 
play with inanimate objects such as dice and turns upon 
the result thereof, it is called sjfr (gambling) ; when, on 
the other hand, it turns upon ibe result of some sort of 
contest between animate beings, as for example, on the 
race-course it is called MW (betting). The practice was 
severely condemned by Manu who prescribed that the 
king* should indict corporal punishment upon those who 
are themselves guilty of it or induce others to join in if; * 
gambling and betting, he said, were no better than oplu 
theft, so that the king should take special care to 
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and prohibit them throughout the kingdom. 1 
■ Gradually, however, this extreme rigour of prohibition 
was relaxed, and the practice surrounded by certain safe¬ 
guards was legalised and even protected by the king'. This 
divergence from the ancient rule laid down by Manu is 
noticed by Brihaspati who observes as follows: “Gambling 
was prohibited by Maun as it strikes against truth, purity 
and wealth ; but others have sanctioned it when licensed 
by payment of a tax to the king ; it should be presided 
over by a person entrusted with the duty of superintending 
the transaction in order to ensure the detection of fraud 
and sharp practice/’ 2 The position of the superintendent 
was akin to that of a licensed gambling-house-keeper. 
He was called upon to collect the share of the king, and 
was also entitled to obtain a share for himself. The 
gambler could recover the wager only when the gambling 
had taken place in an open assembly presided over by such 
a.person, and the king had received the proscribed share, 
otherwise not; and if found guilty of sharp practices, he 
was liable to be branded and banished from the land. 3 

Transgression of compact (flfapaftraw) is another title of 
litigation. The word does not mean a contract, but a 
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compact. When a body consisting of a number of indivi¬ 
duals arrives at a certain resolution, it is the duty of every¬ 
one belonging to that particular body to abide by it, and 
the infringement of such a resolution furnishes a ground 
of action. These resolutions may be arrived, at by the 
common consent of the members or may proceed from the 
king who establishes that particular body with certain 
specific directions. In the result, therefore, we may take it 
that the rules of an association must he observed by its mem¬ 
bers provided they are not opposed to the sacred law; and 
directions of the king establishing an institution must similar¬ 
ly he observed. 1 An association was usually composed of 
men engaged in a common undertaking or connected by a 
community of interest or opinion; it was directed that they 
should appoint from among themselves two, three or five 
persons to form a sort of executive committee; these persous 
were called advisers of the association (toy or thinkers 

of business tons). The names indicate that they wore 
to constitute a sort of advisory board or an executive 
committee of the association to settle the line of action and 
carry it into execution, and it was laid down that their 
directions should be obeyed by the general members of the 
association. 2 It is interesting to notice the attributes which 
according to our lawgivers qualified a man to occupy 
such a position of trust; thus Brihaspati laid down that 
those who are spiteful, prone to lust or wrath, bashful, lazy, 
timid, greedy, too old, or too young should not be allowed 
into the executive committee which should be composed 
of persons who are pure, aware of the sacred law as 
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.aS^Jtied in the Vedas, expert in action, possessed of self- 
control, born of a good family, experienced in business, 
and guided by high principles'/ Penalties were prescribed 
to enforce obedience to the rules of an association and the 
directions of its committee by the members of that associa¬ 
tion^ and it was further directed that the delegates of an 
association approaching the king should be received by him 
and treated , with .flue respect, honoured with suitable 
presents, and allowed to depart with their nj^sion fulfilled,; 2 
AIK these rules , and directions bear (dear indications 
of 'a high; stage of civilisation and they go bo show 
that* the existence of representative associations and 
tlieiAclaim to respect and Recognition even from the king 
were\'ully acknowledged by the Hindu Law; let us not, 
therefore, too readily fall into the delusion of thinking that 
institutions like these .are entirely foreign to the Indian 
soil, but remember that foreign impact has, in many points, 
retarded rather than helped the natural evolution of our 
r normal life. 
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I now propose, before l close the present lecture to Agency, 
say a few words on the law: of agency. Apart from the 
rules regulating the appearance by agents in a litigation 
with which I shall have to deal in discussuig the adjective 
law, we fised it broadly laid down by Naradn that if a 
person employs ^another in an undertaking, whatever is 
done by the* latter shall be binding on the former/and 
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Krihaspati adds that an act ot the agent whether it leads 
to profit or loss, expenditure or income, must be accepted 
by the principal as binding, and he must not; quarrel with 
it whether in or outside the country. 1 Besides this, it is 
pointed out by Maim that even dependent members may, 
W'hen circumstances so require, enter into transactions to 
taiciet the needs of the family which it will be the duty of 
the head of the family not to disturb, although he may 
not have previously authorised them so to do ; B in a case of 
this description, there arises what we may call an agency 
of necessity which the head of the family is called upon to 
ratify. 

On the whole we may safely say that although the law 
of contract is a branch of municipal law which has received 
fuller development in comparatively modern times in com¬ 
munities thoroughly influenced by commercial activities, the 
Hindu Law bearing upon it is amply sufficient to meet the 
requirements of a simple society working out its destiny in 
a peaceful line of evolution. 
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LECTURE XII 


The Law of Touts and the Law of Crimes. , ' 

Sir Henry Maine says: "‘The penal law of ancient 
communities not the law of crimes, it is the law of 
wrongs, or to use the English technical word, of torts. 
The person injured proceeds against the wrong-doer by an 
ordinary-civil* actiou, and recovers compensation in the 
shape of money-damages if he succeeds.” In illustrating 
this thesis, he points out that under the Homan Law 
oil;cnees which we are accustomed to regard exclusively 
as crimes were exclusively treated as torts, and not theft 
only, but assault and violent robbery were associated 
with trespass, libel and slander; all alike gave rise to au 
obligation or vinculum juns, and were all requited by .a 
payment of money ; he also shows that the old Germanic 
•Law was similar in its character and provided money 
compensation even for homicide. It will perhaps be 
interesting to consider whether or not the ancient Hindu 
Law exhibited similar characteristics. It seems to me 
that in the Hindu Law punishment of crimes occupied a 
more prominent place than compensation for wrongs ; and 
the mere payment of compensation to the individual 
injured, when the injury inflicted was at all serious in its 
character, was seldom regarded as sufficient to meet the 
ends of justice ; of course, under certain circumstances 
the wrong-doer was ’compelled to compensate the person 
wronged, but the compensation was generally levied in 
addition to and not in substitution for the penalty which 
it was considered to be the duty of the king to impose. 
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'A king,* says Mann, 'who punishes those who do not 
deserve to be condemned and fails to punish those who 
deserve punishment becomes infajndus and is ultimately 
doomed to hell.' 1 . Neither theft, nor violence, nor any 
other form of serious injury to person or property could 
be condoned on mere payment of compensation to the 
party injured but it was regarded as the duty of the king 
to punish the culprit for his offence against the law. It 
may, .therefore, be safely pronounced that the penal law 
of the Hindus was the law of crimes in the strict sense,, 
and the law of torts occupied a comparatively, subordinate 
and less important position in that system. Theu, further, 
even apart from the nature of the penalty peculiar to the 
criminal law that was administered by the Hindus there 
was another characteristic element in the procedure to be 
adopted in relation to a criminal act which showed that 
the distinctive feature of a crime as opposed to a mere 
private injury was not at all lost sight of ; for we find that 
whereas it was generally directed that neither a lang uor 
his officers should create or foster litigation of their; 
own accord® but should ordinarily refuse to take cognisance 
of a cause of action without a complaint from the person 
aggrieved, yet eases of frauds and the various other forms 
of crimes furnished exceptions to the general rule, for there 
it was directed that the king should take cognisance of 
them even without a complaint ; s nay, the king was directed 
to employ officers to obtain information of crimes 
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"cofnmitted within his dominion, and bring them to his 
notice to ensure the punishment of the culprits. 1 It is, 
thus, apparent from the above considerations, that although 
oar lawgivers did not expressly say so, they condemned a 
crime not so mneli because it involved an infringement 
of a private right, but because it imperilled the security 
and the tranquillity of the people at large. 

Bearing in mind the distinction which has been 
indicated above between a tort and a crime it will at once 
be seen that the same act may be a tort as well as a crime. 

'When the act is looked upon from the standpoint of 
the individual injured and the reparation allowed to the 
injured party is compensation, it is treated in the light 
of a tort; when, on the other hand, it is looked upon 
as a transgression of sacred law which endangers the security 
of the community and is as such, visBed with punishment 
without reference to any reparation to the individual who 
was specially injured, it is treated as a crime. It is no 
doubt true that we do not find our lawgivers to have 
explicitly contradistinguished the two aspects set forth 
above, still the difference in penalties and procedure which 
they have prescribed indicates that they clearly realised 
in what way the criminal aspect of an act differed from 
its aspect as a civil wrong. I shall, therefore, make no 
apology for trying to give you some idea about that portion 
of the Hindu Law which corresponded with what in 
England is called the Law of Torts 


Touts. 

Yon are perhaps aware that under the English law of 
torts, there is such a thiug as injuria sine for 
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a person may obtain compensation for an infringement of 
his rights although he may not have sustained any 
substantial damage in the shape of a deiiuite temporal 
disadvantage. As Holt C. J. said in a passage of his 
judgment in Ashby v. White, which is remarkable 
for the force and terseness of its diction, *'a damage 
is not merely pecuniary, but an injury imports a damage, 
wheu a man is thereby hindered of his right. As in an 
action for slanderous words, though a man does not lose 
a penny by reason of the speaking of them, yet, he shall 
have an action. So if a man gives another a cuff on the 
ear, though it cost, him nothing, no, not so much as a little 
diachylon , yet he shall have an action as it is a personal 
injury. So a man shall have an action against another 
for riding over his ground, though it do him no damage ; for 
it is an invasion of his property and the other has no right 
to come there/ It seems that the Hindu Law did not 
take such a rigorous view of civil liability as to allow 
pecuniary compensation for a mere infringement of si 
private right when it was not accompanied by some 
tangible disadvantage involving a pecuniary loss, in other 
words, it did not recognise that a complainant could be 
entitled to damages although he might not have sustained 
any real damage. No doubt, if the ad/ amounted to a 
violation of private rights and thus constituted an in¬ 
fringement of the sacred law, the offender would generally 
be liable to be punished for his transgression ; but it is one 
thing to punish the offender for his delinquency and 
thereby maintain the sacredness of law and the inviolability 
of private rights and quite another thing to grant com¬ 
pensation to a person who has not sustained any actual 
damage requiring compensation. Hence, we find that 
although slander and adultery were crimes for which the 
offenders were liable to be punished by the king, still 
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they were not regarded as private wrongs to be recompensed 
by the payment of damages to the party aggrieved. It 
may be quite true that many a man prizes bis honour more 
than his purse, but our lawgivers were not imbued with 
that commercial spirit which could induce them to place 
a money value upon everything so as to make an attack 
on one’s honour or reputation reparable by payment of 
pecuniary compensation. On the whole, it seems to me that 
under the Hindu Law no pecuniary compensation could be 
recorded unless the injury involved or was accompanied 
by actual pecuniary damage. 

Injury to person. It appears that for the use of 
personal violence, the offender not only rendered himself 
liable to punishment as a criminal, but the person whom 
he had hurt could also recover compensation for the injury 
sustained ; the compensation seems to have been granted 
not only in view of the expenses which the sufferer might 
have incurred to recover from the effect qf the violence, 
but also as a solatium for the pain i nflicted upon hi m. 1 It 
is, however, remarkable that for au assault in the narrow er 
sense (/.<?., for mere menace) no compensation seems to have 
been provided for although it was punishable as a cri-mc. 

Injury to property. Whoever caused hurt to a domestic 
animal belonging to another became? liable to compensate 
the owner of the animal for the consequent loss. 2 The 
liability arose whether the animal died or lived, although 
the measure of damages would uot be the same in the two 
cases. Similarly, whoever cut or otherwise destroyed trees 
&e. bearing fruits or yielding some sort of produce, subjected 
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Conversion.. 


himself to the liability of compensating the owner for his 
loss, the measure of compensation being the value of the 
usufruct lost by the owner during the time necessary for 
him to grow similar trees yielding similar produce. 1 In 
the same way, oa the destruction of crops by cattle the owner 
of the cattle became liable fo pay damages to the owner of 
the field.- If, however, the field were situated by the side 
of a public way, or at the outskirts of a village, and were 
not surrounded by enclosures, then the owner of cattle 
straying into it did not incur any liability ; as in such a 
case it was the duty of the owner of the field to take the 
precaution of having it surrounded by fences 2 , for,- as 
Katyayana puts it, it is difficult to restrain cattle when once 
they have obtained the taste of crops/ 5 This exception, 
however, did not hold good if the keeper deliberately bad 
another’s crops destroyed by his cattle or recklessly allowed 
them to stray into another's land for a long time without 
restraint, for it was intended to meet only cases of 
a^cid^Utal destruction which the owner of the crops had 
not taken due care to prevent. On the whole we may 
take it that trespass upon another's property causing 
damage was regarded as a wrong for which the trespasser 
was held liable to pay compensation. 

Conversion. Besides injury to property, conversion of 
another’s property to one’s own use was, also, a wrong for 


which the rightful owner could claim compensation from 
the wrongdoer. Thus, take the ease of a thief who stole 
another's, property. The property if ft could be laid hold, 
of was restored to the owner ; but if it were lost and could, 
not be recovered, the thief when apprehended was made 
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iy the price to compensate the owner apart from 
any penalty which might be imposed as a punishment 
for the crime. It is, however, remarkable that in as 
much as it was conceived to be the duty of the 
the king to protect the property of his people, if the king 
could not restore stolen articles to or recover their price 
for the owner by apprehending the thief, it was deemed to 
be his duty to pay the price to the owner out of his own 
treasury, and in his turn he could recover the same from 
the village officers, who by reason of their negligence, were 
accountable for the thief's escape. 1 The subject of conver¬ 
sion by a bailee has been discussed in a former lecture and 
need not be repeated at this place. In this way the idea 
of the responsibility of the king and his officers to protect 
the property ot the people was uot allowed to degenerate 
into mere empty words, and the ■security of private property 
was ensured. 

Fraud, A person cheated by fraud was entitled to 
damages. l or instance, if a seller showed an article 
without defect, and then deceitfully made over a different 
aiticle which was defective, the purchaser became entitled 
to compensation, which might even extend to double the 
price paid by him ; i if, however, it was not deliberately done. 
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only tli© sale was to he rescinded without enforcing the 
payment of compensation. 

Nuisance. A nuisance might affect a private indivi¬ 
dual or the public in general. As an instance of the 
former we may cite the case of the construction of privies 
etc., very close to another's dwelling house so as to inter¬ 
fere with his comfort and convenience. In either case, the 
offending person was forced to remove the nuisance, and 
also rendered himself liable to punishment. 

Crimes. 

Let us now turn to the law of crimes which, as I have 
said, occupied a more prominent place in our Hindu sys¬ 
tem. One of the main characteristics of a crime is that 
it makes the offender liable to be punished by the kiug. 

I shall, therefore, begin with making a few observations 
on the nature of penalties prescribed by the Hindu Law, 
and some of the general principles on which they were 
meted out to the offenders. Punishment inflicted under 
the Hindu Law had various degrees and assumed various 
forme in order to be rendered quite flexible and keep due 
proportion to the enormity of the offence. I propose, 
therefore) at the outset to say a few words about the 
different kinds of punishment prescribed by the Hindu 
Law, and some of the principles on which they were 
directed to be administered. Yajuavalkya speaks of four 
classes of punishment, viz., censure, rebuke, pecuniary 
punishment, and corporal punishment, and says that these 
should be used either separately or jointly according to 
the nature of the crime . 1 Of these, mere censure was the 
lightest form of punishment and rebuke came after it,* ■ 
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eutfLiry punishment ineluded fine and forfeiture of 
property and corporal punishment ineluded imprison¬ 
ment, banishment, branding, cutting off offending limbs, 
and lastly death sentence. It goes without saying that 
the measure of punishment depended chiefly on the gravity 
of the offence ; if the offence be not very serious, the 
punishment must be light, while if the offence be serious 
the punishment must be severe too. Hut besides this, our, 
lawgivers mentioned several factors which ought., in their 
opinion, to be taken into consideration in order to deter¬ 
mine the due measure of penalty to be inflicted for a 
crime. Thus Yajnavalkya says that the king should inflict 
punishment upon those who deserve the same after ascer¬ 
taining and taking note of (the nature of the) offence, the 
time and the place (of the offence), and the strength, age, 
avocation and wealth (of the culprit ) 1 ; and the Mitakshara 
commenting upon this text adds, that along with these 
the questions whether the offence was committed with or 
without deliberation and whether it was the first offence or 
a Repetition of the offence should be taken into considera¬ 
tion in passing* the sentence . 8 In another text dealing 
with punishment for theft the same sage declares that the 
punishment should vary according to the value of the 
articles stolen and the place and the time (of the offence) 
as well as the age and the strength (of the offender) should 
be taken into consideration in passing the sentence . 3 Here 
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also ^itakshara obleWe* that the elements tor consi¬ 
deration Alius sot forth are but illustrative, sinee. it is not 
possibft to enumerate exhaustively the various causes 
d^lmiriing the severity or the lightness ot a seuteneo, 
they being really endless. Similarly Vasishtha lays 
down that punishment should he indicted for injury 
anti abuse having special regard to the locality, the 
time, the virtues, the ago, the learning and ,the situation, 
anti he adds that it should also be regulated According 
to the Sastras, and previous precedents . 1 it is not 
possible for me to enter into a close examination of the 
elements indicated above, which, in the opinion of our 
ancient lawgivers, should regulate the exact, measure of 
punishment to be indicted in each ease. I may, however, foe 
permitted to observe that the principles thus laid down 
presuppose a considerable advance of juristic ideas in the 
field of Criminal Law ; in the first place, one may recollect 
that in many systems of Law punishments for many 
offences were rigidly and, if I may say so, almost inflexibly 
fixed and no extrinsic consideration could foe laid hold 
of to modify them. One might suppose that the elimina¬ 
tion of all extrinsic considerations in passing the 
sentences maintained the equality and uniformity of the 
punishment; but such is not really the ease, for equality 
which does not take any notiee of personal equations is 
not real equality but a mere semblance of the same, and 
considerations of time and place, and of the surrounding 
circumstances ought not to he lost sight of in awarding 
due punishment in each particular case. As a matter of fact 
it cannot be denied that our modern judges do take most of 
these elements into consideration in passing a sentence but 
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fint. of enunciation of specific principles upon the 
subject, the matter does not often receive the amount of 
attention it deserves, and sentences passed often bear, 
within certain limits, the appearance of having been dicta¬ 
ted by caprice rather than by an intelligent application of 
rational principles. It is, therefore, highly interesting to 
observe that our ancient lawgivers acutely analysed and 
emphasised the principal considerations which ought to be 
taken into account in determining the due measure of 
punishment to be inflicted in each particular ease, while 
even many a modern judge does not seem to have a clear 
or systematised idea about them. In the second place the 
application of these principles afforded a practical method 
of modulating the sentences prescribed bylaw so as to make 
them pliable enough to meet the justice of each case without 
departing from the theoretical rigidity of the Sastras, 
It must, however, he conceded that at least in one 
respect the admission of extrinsic considerations to influ¬ 
ence the nature and extent of punishment seems to have 
been carried rather too far, ' It will he readily understood 
that I am here referring to the rules of Hindu Law 
making difference in caste a determining factor in inflict- 
ing"punishment for an offence. Thus, it was directed that 
a Brahman should never be subjected to corporal chastise¬ 
ment, however grave the offence might be. 1 He could, 
however, he for very serious offences imprisoned or pat in 
chains, and even branded and banished from the country 
under marks of ignominy and disgrace.- It cannot, there- 
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tore, be said that a Brahman enjoyed absolute immunity 
from severe punishment in any shape, only he could not 
be subjected tg certain forms of bodily punishment. I 
do not propose to endeavour to justify this distinction, but 
having regard to the peculiar organisation of the ancient 
• Hindu society one may not find it difficult to understand 
the nature of the influences which led to its recognition. 
Besides this, it will also be found that apart from the 
special exemption of Brahmans from certain forms of 
bodily punishment, difference in caste also gave rise to a 
difference in the measure of punishment in yet another 
way, for ordinarily a person belonging to a higher caste 
was generally subjected to a lighter punishment than one 
belonging to a lower caste for an offence of an apparently 
similar description. Thus a person belonging to a lower 
caste abusing or assaulting a person belonging to a.higher 
caste was subjected to a heavier punishment than ft person 
belonging to a higher caste found guilty of a similar 

offence in relation to a, person belonging to a lower caste. 
This may to some extent bo accounted for on the ground 
that in cases where insult or indignity was a constituent 
element of the offence, the punishment was to he severe, 
when the delinquent belonged to a lower caste in relation 
to the complainant, for the outrage proceeding from the 
former against the latter made the insult more keenly felt 
and consequently deserved to he put down with a heavier 
punishment. It should, however, be remarked that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this,was the universal 
rule and that for every offence punishment increased in 
severity according to the inferiority of caste of the culprit. 
Thus, we find, that in cases where the offence was an out¬ 
come of moral depravity, but did not involve insult to the 
complainant as an element to be taken into consideration 
in measuring the enormity of the crime, a person belonging 
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to a higher caste who had less excuse for the same was 
generally' imposed a heavier punishment. Thus dealing 
with punishment for theft, Marin said that a Sudra knowing 
what is right and wrong should get eight times the punish¬ 
ment liable to be inflicted on one ignorant of the same; 
a Yaishya having a similar knowledge sixteen times; a 
Kshatriya,' similarly situated thirty-two times; aud a 
Brahmin sixty-four times or even full hundred times, 
or one hundred and twenty-eight times since he knows 
what is right and what is wrong . 1 The Hindu Law 
cannot, therefore, be accused of showing unmixed or unquali¬ 
fied partiality towards people belonging to higher castes in 
the administration of criminal justice. It is also remark¬ 
able that our lawgibers distinctly declared that no one, 
however closely he might be related to the king, should, if 
found transgressing the law, be. exempted from due punish¬ 
ment; so Yujnavalkya says, * no one who has transgressed 
the law is exempt from punishment, by the king, be he » 
brother, a son, an object of worship (such as a preceptor), 
a father-in-law or a maternal uncle '; 9 nay, Manu declares 
that where an ordinary man is punishable with a fine of 
one karshfipana, the king (committing the offence) should 
punish himself with thousand times the amount , 3 and the 
commentators say that he should distribute the sum among 
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Brahmins. It would not, therefore, be quite correct ho 
say that the Hindu Law of crimes was characterised by 
uniform partiality towards people belonging to higher 
castes and occupying loftier positions, although it cannot 
be denied that it gave formal recognition to the doctrine 
that difference in caste should, in manner indicated above, 
bo a determining factor in fixing the due measures of 
punishment. 1 am quite aware that in working out the 
details the doctrine has been carried so far as to lead to 
directions which sometimes seem to be revolting to our 
modern idea of justice, equity, and good conscience; I do 
not propose to justify those directions, for whatever the 
explanation may be I do not think that they can be abso¬ 
lutely justified. 

At the same time while condemning these inequalities 
sanctioned by law, one ought not to forget that so long as 
inequalities exist, the law eaffhot ignore them altogether, 
nor am I quite sure that it ought always to ignore them. 
If wc look around, do we not find that even in spite of our 
vaunted civilisation relics of the old tendency to take a 
light view of offences committed by people in high position 
do often appear in actual practice ? It ma} r be that this 
tendency may sometimes carry us too far and work evident 
injustice, but it cannot be said that within certain limits 
it may not be founded on sound principles ; for as I have 
shown above, in cases where insult to the complainant is 
an ingredient of the offence, the offender, when he occupies 
a lower station in life in relation fco the complainant, really 
commit# a graver offeuce than what wc could impute to 
him if the position were reversed; moreover punishment, 
which is apparently the same, may affect different persons 
quite differently by reason of differences in their previous 
habits of life, and external and internal environments. 
With these general observations, I shall now proceed to say 
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xls on some of the important heads of crime under 
the Hindu Law. 

or verbal abuse. This is one of the principal 
kinds of offence under the Hindu Law. It has been 
divided into three classes—fro* (cruel), (indecent) 

-and (severe). It may be observed that truth is 
•no defence in a case of verbal abuse, although falsehood 
may be regarded as aggravating- the offence, for the. gist 
of the offence consists in the intentional insult which the 
complainant suffers from the accused. Thus* Mann de¬ 
clares that a man who calls another one-eyed or lame or 
the like even with truth is liable to be lined. 1 ^Nothing 
can be finer than this solicitude on the part of our lawgivers 
to prevent a man from wilfully or recklessly wounding the 
feedings of another by improper and uncalled for abuse. 
In inflicting punishment for verbal abuse the relative 
position of the parties owing to social rauk and quality, 
should, as 1 have already indicated, be taken into consi¬ 
deration. 2 It is also laid down, that when a person 
threatens personal injury to another, then if the person so 
threatening be incapable of carrying out the threat, he 
should be punished with a fine ; but if he be capable of 
-inflicting the injury, then in addition to the fine, he should 
also be compelled to find sureties for his future good 
behaviour. 8 
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or personal violence constituted another head 
of crime under the Hindu Law. Tt was laid down that 
visually it had three different decrees : (mere 

menace, or assault in the narrower sense of the term) 

(battery), and wci^ahr (causing of wound). It 
may also be mentioned that use of criminal force in any 
form, for instance by throwing* ashes, &e., on another's 
body, came within this offence. Here also punishment varied 
with the relative position of the parties, the use of criminal 
force by a person belonging to a lower caste to one belong¬ 
ing to a higher caste being regarded as a graver offence 
than in othei* cases. 

—The word is a generic term comprising 

various offences having the common characteristic of being 
attended with or accompanied by the use of force. 1 In 
its broader sense, therefore, it included certain offences 
which would also come under other descriptions of offences, 
but in its restricted sense it was used to denote certain 
specific offences such as mischief, robbery, murder, etc., 
characterised by deliberate and aggressive violence. Under¬ 
stood in this way, it differentiates itself from theft and 
kindred offences ( r?tq ) by the element of .. force which 
enters into its composition ; the spring of action from 
which such an offence proceeds is passion or rage, whereas 
in cases of theft and other kinds of offences the spring 
of action is avarice ; to put it shortly offences of the former 
kind are violent and aggressive in their character, while 
offences of the latter kind are generally secretive in their 
nature. Hence, the Mitakshara points out that although a 
(or violent offence) involves either th^ft, or verbal 
abuse, or personal violence, or outrage of the modesty of a 
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tan as an element in its constitution yet it differentiates 
itself from them by the adjunct of aggressive violence 
which gives it a peculiar shape, and this differentiation 
marks out that the offence should bo visited with a heavier 
punishment. 1 There arc three different, degrees of this 
kind of offence TO (of the first degree), (inter¬ 

mediate) and (grave), and different degrees of punish¬ 
ment were prescribed as appropriate to them. It was 
also laid down that if several persons combined in striking 
another, they should be visited with double the ordinary 
punishment, and furthermore he who struck at the vital 
part was to receive the severest sentence. In a case of 
in.the narrower sense, as distinguished from f 

and difference in caste did not lead to any difference 

in sentence, hut fcliis must be understood as subject to the 
general rule, that a Brahmin could never be capitally 
punished, although in a proper case he might be chained 
or imprisoned, or banished from the country branded with 
marks of disgrace. ■ 

—This expression signifies offences against 
female modesty including seduction, adultery and .rape. ; 
These.pffen ie.s are divided into three classes with reference- 
to the means used by the min,—for the offence may be 
committed by force, or fraud, or from mutual amorous 
desire/ 2 Then, again, amorous criminal intimacy.' has three 
degrees according to the extent of the improper" conduct. 
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It goes without saying that the offence is greater wheuilr 
is committed by the use of force or fraud without the free 
consent of the woman, than when the womau out of free 
will surrenders herself. Then, again, in either case the 
extent of the improper conduct may differ, for the criminal 
intimacy may not always be equally complete. Other things 
being equal the gravity of the offence varies according to 
the relative position of the man and the woman ; thus 
when the woman belongs to a superior caste the off nee is 
graver than when the man and the woman are of the same 
caste or the woman belongs to an inferior caste. When 
the criminal intercourse proceeds from mutual amour the 
woman is also punishable, for in such a> case she is not 
absolutely free from guilt , but in consideration perhaps of 
the fact that usually the first overture proceeds from the 
man, and the woman by reason of her weak nature ulti¬ 
mately succumbs to the allurement, our lawyers lay down 
that her punishment should he half of that oi the man. 
Brihaspati, however, provides for an exceptional case and 
says that where a woman follows a man to his house and 
there allures him by soft touches, etc., there she shall receive 
higher punishment than the man, 1 the usual condition of 
things being here reversed. 1 mention these little matters 
only to show how shrewd our law-givers were, and how 
boldly they faced the realities of the world without being 
overcome by that sort of false sentimentalism which has 
influenced some of our modem systems of law t-o absolve a 
woman altogether from guilt in a case of adultery. 

—In its primary stricter sense the word signified 
theft, *.<?., taking away the property of another without 
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not by the use of force blit of deceit. Accord¬ 
ing,to the value of the articles stolen theft may be divided 
into three classes: paltry theft ( ^ ), theft of ordinary 
magnitude ( w«r) and theft of precious things ( wtw ). 
The ‘word is, however, also used in a wider and 
more comprehensive sense to denote every offence against 
property which springs from avarice and is carried out 
by fraud and deceit. It will be understood that this 
involves an extension of the primary' signification of the 
word to cover analogous offences characterised by slyness 
as distinguished from aggresiveness and violence. Taken 
in this sense, theft has been divided into two kinds : 
open theft (ifcpiwr), and concealed theft (^rr^wO. J These 
two expressions may* remind a student of the Roman Law 
of the distinction drawn in that, system between manifest 
and non-manifest theft; but though the expressions are 
similar, the distinction between open and concealed theft 
in the Hindu Law is in no way identical with the distinc¬ 
tion between manifest and non-manifest theft of the Roman 
Law. The distinction drawn by the Roman Law was founded 
on the place or time of arrest of the offender ; the manifest 
thief was he who was caught in the act or on the spot or 
at least with the thing stolen on him before he had 
transported it to. its destination; in any other case the 
theft was called non-manifest, so that if the thief had once 
reached his destination and was afterwards taken with the 
thing stolen cm him, ho was not a manifest thief: this 
distinction was at one time of serious practical moment, 
for according to the Twelve Tables a manifest thief was 
condemned to death, while a. non-manifest thief was only 
compelled to refund double the. value of what he had 
stolen. The distinction between open theft and concealed 
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theft under the Hindu Law was based on a nice discrimina¬ 
tion ; by the expression concealed theft was meant theft in 
the proper sense of the word where property is dishonestly 
taken away from another's possession without his consent 
by clandestine means; open theft, on the other hand 
meant quite a different thing for it signified the taking 
away of another’s property with his consent obtained by 
questionable means, and thus it included cheating under 
various pretences, taking of bribes and breach of trust. Tn 
illustration of the highly refined moral conception of the 
Hindu lawyers it may be. mentioned that a quack who 
professes to be a physician without proper medical training 
and thus takes money from patients on false pretences, a 
tradesman who in selling a cheap article makes it look like 
a valuable one and thereby deceives women and boys, and 
a person who falsely wea rs the garb of a religious mendi¬ 
cant and then imposes upon the credulity of other people 
and does them harm ; all those persona were declared to be 
as culpable as thieves and punishable as such. It has 
already been indicated that in the case of theft and other 
kindred offences superiority of caste was not regarded as 
an extenuating circumstance ; it is true the punishment 
varied with the caste of the offender, but it varied in the 
.reverse order, since the moral depravity which these 
offences indicate was less excusable in a man of a superior 
caste than in a low-caste offender. 

I have now said a few words on each of the principal 
divisions of crimes under the Hindu Law. It must not, 
however, be supposed that these exhaust the list of crimes 
recognised by the Hindu Law ; in fact the various forms 
which a particular typo of offence may assume arc too 
numerous to be exhausted by enumeration, and our lawgivers 
are fully cognisant of it; thus speaking of the two divi¬ 
sions of theft and other kindred offences into open and 


concealed, Brihaspati went on to observe that these again 
might take a thousand different shapes according tathediffe¬ 
rences in intellect, capacity and artifice of the offender^ 1 
indicating that yon may classify off dices "into different 
groups according to their common charaeterfe'fefes, •.••hut- you 
cannot exhaustively enumerate their different varieties; I 
may now add a few words on some minor offences not in¬ 
cluded in the above. We have already seen that trespass 
on others’ goods, and encroachment on another’s land were 
both regarded as offences in so far as they were punishable 
with fines. Similarly causing nuisance at a public place' 
was regarded in the light of an offence, and punished as an 
offence. In short, if we are entitled to generalise from 
these and other instances, we may say that the intentional 
causing of injury in any form to the person O’- property of 
another person by the use of force or fraud was treated as 
an offence and regarded as punishable by the king. 

Them is yet another class,. of pffences which deserves 
more than a passing notice j T mean offences against 
public justice, A witness, who gives false evidence, 
not- only commits a sin, but /also renders himself 
liable to punishment as a criminal. Similarly, a 
person who having knowledge about a matter in contro¬ 
versy refuses to give evidence is as much a sinner as 
a false witness and should be punished in the same 
way. 2 The.production of fraudulent and forged document 
in support of one’s claim was another offence belonging to 
this group and it appears that a person who. falsely 
impugned a genuine document as a forgery was also 
deemed to be an offender of the same type. Corruption in 
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a judge was very strongly condemned. So Yajimvalkya 
says that each member of a court of justice who out of 
partiality, or avarice, or fear acts against the law, should 
be made to suffer twice the punishment inflicted upon the 
person who loses the action . 1 >111611, however, the 
judge works injustice by taking bribe from a litigant, 
the king should confiscate his property and banish him 
from the place.’ It may also he mentioned that omission 
to bring certain offers to the notice of the king’s officers 
was also made punishable. All these rules indicate a high 
stage of morality and a lofty conception regarding proper 
administration of justice, and we can only wonder at the 
extraordinary ignorance of those who maintain that the 
Hindu kings paid very little attention to the administration 
of justice within their realm. 

Negligence, also, under certain eireumstances amounted 
to an offence. Tims causing injury to men or animats by 
rash or negligent driving was an offence avid rendered the 
offender punishable Jn a case of rash driving it was the 
driver who committed the offence and was punishable as 
such, but in a case of negligence'the employer might also 
be liable to punishment, if he had employed an uufflylful 
man, and the negligence was a consequence of want of 
skill.* __ 
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A person, who abets 1 the commission of an offence or 
helps the'offender by giving him shelter ami;food, or does 
not prevent the offence while having the power to do so, is 
regarded as a participator in the crime and liable to punish- 
ment according to the circumstances of the case. The 
texts tearing upon the point have been quoted in connec¬ 
tion with the group of offences designated by the term 'nm'*! 
(violent offences), but I think, the principles are applicable 
with necessary modifications to Other offences also, and it is 
expressly stated by Yajnavalkya that a person who know- 
lingly helps a thief by giving him food, shelter, fire, water, 
advice, materials and expenses renders himself liable to the 
highest amercement. An infant who is incapable of 
differentiating right from wrong is exempted from criminal 
liability. There is a text which says that an infant within 
the eighth year is similar to a child in its mother's womb, 1 
implying that he cannot be held responsible for his act. 
We find in the Mahabharala that the sage Animandavya 
says that an infant within the twelfth year from birth cannot 
incur any sin as he has no knowledge of the rules of proper 
conduct, and to this the sage adds two years more, and 
declares that be will establish the rule that no one should 
incur a sin for anything done by him within fourteen years 
of age. 3 Naturally this latter rule seems to carry the 
exemption a little too far, and Nilkantba in his commentary 
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taxes his ingenuity to get out of it by laying stress on the 
reason of the rule and declaring that in fact the exemption 
from responsibility extends so long as the infant cannot 
discriminate between right and wrong and no definite age- 
limit can be prescribed to meet every ease. 1 

Gnr lawgivers fully recognised the right of private 
defence and a. person who in defence of bis person or 
property, repelled the aggressor by force was exonerated 
from offence, and in extreme cases the right extended to 
causing the death of the aggressor even if he might be a 
Brahmin. 

While dealing with the subject of exemption from - 
criminal liability, it may not be out of place to mention a 
few exceptions to criminal liability for theft. It is laid 
down by Manu that a traveller, who finding himself short of 
provisions, takes a small quantity of edibles from another’s 
field does not deserve to be punished on that, account. 
This is no doubt founded on the principle “that a petty 
offence committed under pressure whereby nobody suffers 
much ought to be excused. We also meet with a some¬ 
what bolder rule, undoubtedly conceived in a spirit of 
humanity, that it is allowable for a man who had nothing 
to cat for six consecutive meals, to take from another even 
without his consent enough to provide him with food for a 
day without looking for the morrow. a 

I have already stated that Manu declares that a king 
who condemns the innocent and absolves the guilty 
subjects himself to great disgrace . and goes to hell. If 
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unwarily he imposes penalty unjustly, he should expiate 
himself by distributing: among Brahmins thirty times the 
amount which he has so realised. 

T shall now conclude the present lecture by making a 
few observations on the end of punishment according to the 
conceptions of our ancient lawgivers. I have already 
observed that according to Mann one of the- primary objects 
of punishment is the protection of the people. * Penalty/ 
says he, ' keeps the people under control, penalty protects 
them, penalty remains awake when people are asleep, so the 
wise have regarded punishment as a dhanna or a source of 
righteousness/ 1 

According to this view the end of punishment is to 
ensure the protection of the people by creating a motive for 
desisting from crimes, for as Mann points out f people are 
kept in check by punishment, for it is difficult to 
find a man who by nature sticks to the path of 
virtue and this world is enabled to afford sources of 
enjoyment through fear of punishment/*' Besides this, 
there is yet another aspect of punishment, viz., as a source 
of purification of the culprit himself. So Manu says, 
1 men who are guilty of crimes being condemned by the 
king become pure and go to heaven in the same way as 
good and virtuous men/* I am disposed to think that 
the two ends of punishment indicated above manifest a 
very high ideal regarding the end of criminal justice ; ami 
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it is a source of gratification to mo that out’ luwgivei^, so 


far I am aware, do not give any countenance to the view 


that the function of a court of justice in administering 
Criminal law is to exact the vengeance which the complain¬ 
ant may feel disposed to demand. Time has changed and 
conditions of people have changed along with it, so that 
punishments which at one time seemed to be just and 
proper may now appear to he too severe, but the ideal of 
punishment, held out by our ancient lawgivers docs not 
seem to require any revision though centuries have rolled by. 




LE6TURIE XIII 


Adjective Law. 

In this lecture, I shall endeavour to place Wore you a 
short account of the adjective law according- to the Hindu 
Sastras. In doing so, I shall try to give you some idea 
regarding the constitution of courts, the procedure followed 
in adjudicating- upon litigious disputes, and the evidence 
by which the parties were permitted to substantiate their 
claim or defence. 

Eefernttg to the constitution of Courts, we find that 
primarily it was conceived to bo the duty of the king to 
, administer justice by hearing litigious disputed In doing 
so, he was directed to take the assistance of councillors 
who were to act as assessors or advisers of the king. As 
regards their qualifications, it was declared that they should 
be learned in the Vedas, acquainted with the sacred law, 
addicted to truth, and impartial towards friend and foe; 1 
and their number should be either three, five or seven, the 
reason for insisting- upon an odd number perhaps being 
that in a case of difference of opinion guidance might be 
obtained fmm the opinion of the majority. When, however, 
the king could f*ot himself preside over the deliberations of 
the Court by rea$>ff of other avocations, it was directed 
that he should appoint a Judge to a ct as his delegate along 
with the councillors. The Judge £0 appointed was called a 
nrefaw and it was directed that lie should be possessed 
of self-control, belong- to a respe »ble f amily, be impartial, 
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•temperate, firm, fearful for the future, virtuous, attentive 
and free from passion. 1 2 Me should be selected, if possible, 
from among the' Brahmans, or at all events from the 
Kshatriyas or the Vaisyas j but never should a Sudra be 
appointed to such a post. It may here be mentioned that 
besides the Councillors selected and appointed by the king 
in order to assist in the deliberations of the Court., it was 
declared that other people versed in the law who attend the 
court should, if occasion arises, give their own opinion 
on a disputed point of law to prevent a perversion of 
justice; nay it. was pointed out that even silence may 
become culpable in such a case, for Manu declares that 
you must not enter the assembly or must speak out what is 
proper, for a man becomes a sinner who, under those 
circumstances, either preserves silence or speaks falsely.* 

It must not be supposed that this implies that every 
person who happened to be present in the court was 
entitled to prattle to his bearts’ content on any disputed 
question arising in any judicial proceeding; the above 
remarks only applied to those who were versed in the law, 
aud, as such, had a recognised position m the judicial 
assembly, although they did not hold any appointment as 
an adviser of the court. As regards ad ordinary visitor 
the rule of Narada held good, viz-, that in a litigioufe 
dispute, one who has no appointed function should Hot say 
anything, and one who has should say yfhkt is proper 
without any leaning towards either party.3 
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tion of a duly appointed councillor and that of a learned 
lawyer who gave his opinion as/what we may call, amtfrus 
mnae ) a 'councillor was, by reason of his post, a member 
of the court, and it was his duty to oppose a king if he ' 
wanted to proceed illegally, by remonstrating with him, 
since those councillors who follow a king, pursuing the 
path of injustice become participators in his act. 1 On the 
other band, the duty of a lawyer who held no post ended 
when he gave out his opinion, and it was no part of his 
business to remonstrate with the king if he did not want to 
follow it, 

'•Besides the ordinary Court of Justice, of which the 
constitution has been explained above, it has been declared 
that families, corporations, and communities may also be 
charged with the decision of judicial proceedings, It must, 
however, be understood that these could only decide 
disputes which came within their special province, being 
disputes relating to matters which, from their very nature, 
fell within their special knowledge, for instance, disputes 
regarding trade and other local concerns. These local 
courts had a sort of delegated authority within their 
limited spheres, but their decisions were subject to appeal 
in the following order; a case having been decided by a 
family, an appeal, lay to the corporation, by a corporation 
to the community, and by a community to the officers 
appointed by the king, or m other words, to the court 
properly constituted to try nil disputes. Narada adds 
that a decision arrived’at by the king’s court fir n which 
the king is absent is appealable to the king himse^fo 

Having thus explained the constitution of ct... and 
their gradation, together with the consequent right of 
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appeal, I now proceed to 'deal with the procedure to be 
followed in deciding a litigious dispute. 

As I have already stated no civil action could be taken 
cognisance of except on a complaint. It is directed that 
neither the king nor his officers should foster litigation by 
starting an action without a complainant, and, moreover, 
no complaint should be taken notice of when it proceeded 
from a person altogether unconnected with the person 
aggrieved. xNarada adds that a person, who comes to the 
court with a complaint which does not concern him, with¬ 
out being related to the person aggrieved as brother, father, 
son, or duly appointed agent should bo punished. Of 
course, as I have already shown, this limitation does not 
apply to the ease of a crime, for the king may and should 
take notice of it even without a complaint. 

As regards the mode of lodging a complaint, it is laid 
down that the complainant should appear before the court 
in all humility, and state the facte constituting his grie- 
,'vanee, and his statement would be taken down accurately 
by an. officer of the court called %icRh or writer. The 
king, or the judge, as the case may be, and the councillors 
may then put any questions that they think proper in order 
to elucidate the complaint, and when they have been ans¬ 
wered, the whole should be taken into consideration iu older 
to see whether the complaint discloses any proper cause of 
action ; if it does, then the defendant should be summoned 
to appear through an officer of the court appointed for the 
purpose called or by issuing a summons duly s.ivcd 

by the court. It is, however, laid down that there are 
certain persons who may not be summoned to appear per¬ 
sonally before the court, meaning thereby that they may 
be allowed to appear through an agent; as instances of 
persons who were so exempted from personal attendance 
we may mention persons in great distress, persons con 
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stan tty engaged in the performance of religious firemonies, 
persons who would suffer great loss if they were compelled 
to appear, persons suffering from grief, engaged in kings’ 
business, or busily employed in some auspicious ceremony, 
those who are intoxicated, insane or otherwise deranged in 
mind as well as those who are dependent on others such as 
: ervante, young women, &e. It is unnecessary to endea¬ 
vour to go through the whole catalogue of the persons 
exempted from personal appearance in the manner stated 
above, for I hope the examples already given will indicate 
the principles on which the exemption was based. It may, 
however, be interesting to add that besides those already 
mentioned, a bridegroom who was about to be engaged in 
the marriage, a soldier about to start on an expedition, and 
an emissary from another king were excused from personal 
attendance at least for the time. It should he understood 
that the exemption spoken of above relates to ordinary 
litigation, for when the charges arc very grave the king 
may summon even those who are sick causing them to be 
conveyed slowly in carriages, and even an ascetic who has 
repaired to forest may be called in such a manner as not 
to arouse his anger. It should also be added that persons 

charged with any of the serious offences should not be 

allowed to appear through an agent, and then personal 
attendance must be insisted on. A person who being duly Puniatuaent 
summoned disobeys the summons without any excuse 
should be punished with a fine. I may now turn to a 
somewhat peculiar procedure recognised by the Hindu Law 
to ensure the attendance of a defendant. This was called ^^ 0 rthe 

*rrfN or the imposing of Wal restraint. It could be imposing 

1 n of legal 

resorted to by a person about to prefer a complaint, when rent-mint. 

he found that his adversary was not paying any heed to 
his claim or was evading it, by way of imposing a restraint 
on the freedom of the defendant until the arrival of the 
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summons from the court. The legal restraint which could 
be so imposed was fourfold ; local, temporary, inhibition 
from going* abroad, and from the pursuit of a particular 
work or occupation ; thus the intending complainant ciould 
say to his adversary, ‘ I am going to complain against yon 
at once, and the summons will come, do not leave this 
place until it comes, or do uot engage yourself in any other 
work for an hour or two, or do not leave the country so as 
to avoid the process, or do uot follow a particular occupa¬ 
tion so long as we do not settle our dispute before the court’. 
Almost the same persons who are exempted from persoual 
attendance in a court are also declared to be unfit to be 
detained by the imposition of what I have called legal 
restraint. It was also laid down that any person who was 
so situated that it would be most inconvenient for him to 
have his freedom of movement interfered with, should not 
be subjected to any legal restraint by the intending* com¬ 
plainant in anticipation of the complaint and the consequent 
issue of process from the court A person who wilfully 
violated a legal restraint properly imposed rendered himself 
liable to be punished, and on the other hand, a person who 
imposed a legal restraint without proper grounds and under 
circumstances which did not justify its imposition made 
himself liable to penalty. When the defendant enters 
appearance, the complainant is called upon to repeat his 
complaint in the presence of the defendant, when he docs 
so it is again taken down and that forms the plaint in the 
case, On this occasion, the complainant is required to go 
more into details so as to make his charges quite specific, 
and definite as regards time, place, and so forth, and the 
manner in which the cause of action arose. Any serious 
discrepancy between the complaint as originally lodged 
and the plaint as recorded in the presence of the adversary 
may prove fatal to the cause. 
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A proper declaration of: complaint should be significant, 
technically precise, comprehensive, unwavering, direct, une¬ 
quivocal, conformable to the original complaint, not opposed 
to well-known facts, consistent, clear, susceptible of proof, 
concise and yet not deficient in meaning, and consistent 
with local and temporal conditions. A plaint should be 
rejected as containing a mere semblance of a true and 
proper complaint, if the declaration on which it is based 
is unnatural, or discloses no injury to the complainant., or 
is unmeaning, frivolous, unsusceptible of proof, or at 
variance with possibility. A plaint which is not altogether 
inadmissible but is wanting in precision or otherwise defec¬ 
tive, uiay be allowed to be amende ! at any time before the 
defendant has put in bis answer, but no amendment can be 
allowed afterwards, for otherwise there may arise what is 
called the fault of inability to stay ( ); since if you 

allow an amendment of the declaration after the answer, 
the defendant may ask to put in a supplementary answer, 
which may be followed by a fresh amendment of the 
declaration to be met by a fresh answer, and so on. So 
Narada says that ‘ a. declaration may be amended until the 
answer is given in, but being stopped by the answer, the 
corrections must cease.’ 

When the plaint lias been properly and correctly 
recorded, the defendant is to be called upon to answer to 
the charge laid against him. The defendant may, if 
necessary, obtain ail adjournment for putting in bis 
answer, but in cases of certain specified offences he 
should be called upon to submit his answer at once, dust 
as the complaint is recorded in the presence of the defen¬ 
dant, so the answer, in its turn, is taken down in the 
presence of the complain!, the utility of confronting the 
two parties when they unfold their cases being obvious. The 
answer should meet the grounds raised by the complaint 
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and he substantial, unhesitating*, clear, consistent, 
and free from prolixity and yet not obscure. An answer 
may assume eifehcmjf four forms ; ‘ a confession, a denial, a 
special exception and a plea of former judgment (ra 
judicata) are the four sorts of answer/ 1 says Katyayami. 
There is no difficulty in understanding what a confession 
and a denial mean. A special exception, which is also called 
a plea of justification ( ) is thus defined by Narada, 

‘ where the defendant admits the allegations recorded by 
the plaintiff as true, but urges reasons (in denial of the 
liability), the pUi so taken is called a special exception/ 2 
Thus, virtually, it amounts to what may be called a plea of 
confession and avoidance, in as much as here the defendant 
admits at least partially, if aot wholly, the allegations made 
by the plaintiff, bat at the same timo avers additional fa ts 
and brings forward reasons why notwithstanding the 
admission, the plaintiff's case should fail. A plea of res 
judicata has been thus defined by Harita, “ when the 
defendant avers that the matter in controversy was the 
subject of a former litigation between him and the plaintiff 
when the latter was defeated, the plea is a plea of former 
judgment (or ns j udicata) * 

You will now see how the nature of the answer affected 
the future course of the litigation. A judicial proceeding, 
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ding to the lawgivers, ordinarily consists of four steps 
or stages, viz., tlie complaint, the answer, the trial, and the 
deliberation followed by the decree. 1 When the answer 
amounts to an admission of the claim, there is no further 
need.of any trial, and the decree follows at once ; in other 
eases, after the answer has been duly recorded, there arises 
the necessity for a trial. There the question is, who should 
begin ? As to this, the rule is that when the answer 
amounts to a denial, it is the duty of the complainant to 
begin and substantiate bis claim by adducing evidence ; in 
the other two cases, the defendant must begin and subs¬ 
tantiate his defence . 2 When the answer is of a complex 
character, its component parts should be separately taken 
into consideration, and tlie mode of trial in its consecutive 
stages should be regulated according to the nature of the 
pleas constituting the answer. 

When the answer has been duly taken down, and it has 
been determined which of the parties is to begin, he is to 
be called upon to state the evidence by which he proposes 
to substantiate his case. Yajnavalkya says that a compe¬ 
tent surety should be taken from each party for the 
satisfaction of the judgment, if it goes against him ; if 
a party be unable to furnish a competent surety, steps 
should be taken to ensure bis attendance during the trial. 
Counter-charge against the complainant should not be 
taken cognisance of until the completion of the trial of 
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the original complaint. 1 This restriction is, of course, 
confined to a retort not having a tendency to refute the 
original complaint. Apart from this, in prosecutions for 
verbal abuse, personal violence, or other violent offences, 
recrimination is allowable so that the person complained 
against may without having refuted the charge, recriminate 
his accuser ; this, the Mitakshara explains, is allowed not 
for the sake of carrying on two distinct proceedings simul¬ 
taneously but because the counter-charge, if made out, may 
serve as an extenuation leading to a mitigated punishment. 
It is hardly necessary to say that when the original charge 
lias been tried out, there is nothing to prevent the person 
complained against from preferring a counter-charge against 
the complainant and demanding a trial of the same, 

When the parties have duly recorded their complaint 
and answer, and the court has determined which party 
should begin, the trial commences with the party called 
upon to begin adducing* evidence in support of his ease, 
and after him the opposite party similarly adduces his 
evidence before the coil'd. The following live persons 
are liable to lose their cause : a person who having bis cash 
recorded in one way afterwards sets up a new ease, a 
person who evinces Ins aversion to the trial I>v refusing 
to help its progress, a person who fails to appear at the 
time of the trial, a person who being called upon to answer 
keeps silent, and lastly a person who absconds with a view 
to avoid the process of the Court . 2 

The Mitakshara however-explains on the authority of 
another text of Narada that a verbal error involving an 
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alteration of the case originally set up is not fatal in civil 
actions?should it appear in actions brought for redaction, 
for debt or for landed property, the plaintiff is to be 
amerced, bat it docs not anna! his claim. From the 
specification of civil actions, it may ha inferred that in the 
case of a criminal prosecution such an abandonment of the 
ease as originally laid is fatal to the charge. A litigation 
once started should not he compr omised except with tlie 
sanction of the court. 

Evidence is said to consist of documents, possession and 
witnesses ; in the absence of all these, a divine tost is 
presented. Documents are of two sorts, official and 
private. Possession becomes eviden.ee by giving rise to a 
presumption of title. When the one adduces human 
evidence and the other appeals to a divine test, the king 
will proceed to examine the human evidence, and will not 
have recourse to divine test. A decision by divine testis 
allowable only in the absence of human evidence. This 
is the general rule. But in the investigation of a capital 
offence or assault and battery, and in all cases of 
violence committed long ago, both witnesses and 
divine test may be had recourse to. The proof of 
established custom among people of the same township 
or tribe depends on documentary evidence. There 
neither divine test nor witnesses are available. So 
also, in cases relating to pathways, roads, enclosures and 
watercourses, possession affords the weightiest proof. 

Witnesses are twofold ; a witness appointed, and a 
witness unappomted ; an appointed witness is one nomi- 
nated to give testimony , an unappointed witness is one 
not so appointed. The minor divisions of these two classes 
of witnesses need not be referred to. Reliable witnesses 
generally possess the following qualities : "religious, 
generous, of respectable family, addicted to veracity, lovers 
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of virtue, candid, having offspring, wealthy, conformer to 
traditional and written law, and in number three . An 
untruthful witness generally exhibits the following 
characteristics : he constantly shifts his position, licks the 
corners of his lips, his forehead sweats and lhs counte¬ 
nance continually changes colour ; his mouth dries 
up and he falters in his speech and very often 
contradicts himself ; he does not look up or is slow'’ in 
returning answers and contorts his lips; such a person who 
exhibits an unnatural aspect either in body, mind, words oi 
action is esteemed false, whether putting- forward a claim 
on his account, or giving evidence in another’s cause. 

The formal validity of a document depends on the 
usage of the country. 

The witnesses should be made to depose having been 
placed near, the plaintiff and defendant. Having willed 
the witnesses, the judge shall place them ou their oath 
and then interrogate them about the case. The proof 
of a negative is dependent on the establishment of 
an affirmative, and the establishment of an affirmative 
js not dependent on the proof of a negative. Hence 
the burden of proof lies upon him who sets up an affir¬ 
mative ease. 

An ordeal is not like human evidence confined to an 
affirmative only, but it extends indiscriminately both to 
affirmatives and negatives. There are several distinct 
forms of ordeal prescribed in the books, but I do not think 
it will serve any useful purpose to discuss how they were 
administered. It must be remembered that they were to 
be avoided where other kinds of evidcuce were forth¬ 
coming. 

When both the parties have adduced their evidence it t 
becomes the duty of the court to deliberate and decide 
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which party should succeed; on such deliberation, the Judgment, 
judgment follows embodying the decision of the Court. 

The winning party then obtains what has been called Decree: 

what it 

•gpjtra or decree; this document embodies a summary or B hould 
the pleadings, of the evidence adduced by the parties, of contftin ' 
the court’s deliberation thereon, and of the law applicable 
to the case as determined by the court . 1 Tt bears the 
signature of the judge and the mark of the royal seal. 

A decision obtained by false evidence is liable to be set Eeviow. 
aside on review. Similarly a decision obtained by fraud or 0lwindH for 
force is liable to he vacated on proof that it was so obtained, vacating a 


previous 


So also, a litigation with women or with persons not in judgment, 
sound State of mind by reason of intoxication, insanity, 
disease, extreme distress infancy or intimidation is in¬ 
effectual and cannot produce any binding effect. A trial 
held during night or within closed doors or outside juris¬ 
diction is void and so liable to be annulled. 

When a judgment has been pronounced by a proper 
court, it becomes the duty of the king to enforce it by the 
exercise of bis administrative powers. 

By protecting people in the proper enjoyment of their 
rights, by punishing the delinquent and by exculpating 
the innocent, the king pleases the whole world, nnd himself 
attains fame, victory and heavenly bliss. 
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Concltjding Remarks. 

In cone) tiding my introductory lecture I ventured to 
assert that although Hindu Jurisprudence might not 
in all respects be as perfect as one eon Id desire, still I 
hoped to he able to show that, in the main, it would not 
compare unfavourably with even the most developed system 
of ancient Jurisprudence, the Homan. After having briefly 
reviewed most of the principal topics of jurisprudence as 
dealt with by the Hindu Jurists, I feel that what I said 
there was not dictated by any undue partiality towards 
my national system, and I repeat my conviction that what¬ 
ever may be the views of those self-styled critics who 
somehow or other start with a prejudice against every¬ 
thing Hindu, an honest investigator will not hesitate 
to endorse my assertion as founded on truth. More than 
four score years ago, Sir Francis Macnaghten said 
speaking of the Hindus : “The merit of having been 
the founders of their own jurisprudence cannot be denied 
to this people; and those who are at all conversant with 
the decisions of our own courts will acknowledge the 
analogy which exists between some of their doctrines, and 
some of the texts which t have cited from the Hindu Law. 
Where this is not to be found, a comparison may in several 
instances bo made without disadvantage to the Hindus J> ; 
and yet when lie wrote in the above strain the materials 
which he had in his hands were far from being complete. 
Since then critics have come and gone who have not. 
hesitated to sneer at the Hindu Law without caring to 
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descend into particulars and almost assuming that advanced 
judicial ideas could have no place outside certain local 
limits. 

It may not, therefore, be useless to recapitulate some 
points of excellence which characterized the Hindu Law as 
developed by the sages and the commentators. In the 
first place, we may he permitted to observe that in point of 
comprehensiveness the Hindu Law in its various branches 
occupies a fairly high place among the systems of ancient 
jurisprudence. Its conception of legal liability is broad 
.and perspicuous, and although it has generally retained the 
eighteen divisions of the topics of litigation as described by 
Mami, that has not in any way stinted its growth or 
prevented it from embracing within its range the various 
aspects of juridical relations which the complexity of 
human affairs may usually being about. 

In the second place, the administration of justice 
according to the Hindu system was evidently actuated by 
a high sense of duty, and it is impossible to deny that our 
lawgivers ever carried in their mind a very lofty ideal 
regarding the function which they had to discharge. They 
were not merely guided by an idea of temporary expe¬ 
diency, but were moved by the higher idea of f ’ which 
in one of its phase# looks upwards to revelation and in 
another looks forward to the permanent welfare of the 
entire sentient world. 

In the third place, whatever else you may say, no one 
can complain that our lawgivers were lacking in logical con¬ 
sistency. The Hindu mind has ever been eminently logical; 
subtlety of discrimination, analytical skill, and logical 
aeemaey in defining legal conceptions have always been its 
delight; and it has never enunciated a principle without 
perceiving what it really involves and the deductions which 
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logically follow from it. Whoever knows anything about 
the manner, in which legal topics have been discussed 
by the commentators, and the way in which, even at the 
present day, orthodox students of Hindu Law cany on 
their discussions on disputed questions, yfHh not feel any 
hesitation in endorsing what I say. However high the 
position of a Hindu scholar may be, no opinion of his will 
carry any weight with an orthodox lawyer unless it stands 
the test of logical scrutiny applied according to the refined 
rules of ratiocination explained by Gautama and the logi¬ 
cians of bis school, and the subtle principles of interpre¬ 
tation laid down by Jainaini and his followers. Road the 
work of any commentator, and you will find that at every 
step lie 1ms felt that ipse-dixitism will not do; he must 
justify his position against all possible controversy and 
avoid logical blunder and inconsistency. 

Lastly, our lawgivers have also taken care that the 
rules laid down by them may not be unreasonable and 
detrimental to the interest of the community at large. 
Law exists for the benefit of the people ; it is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the eternal Reason that rules this universe, and it 
justifies itself by being conducive to the welfare of the 
people who are governed by it. The king cannot over¬ 
ride it; the judges cannot dispute its authority ; and the 
people are bound.to obey it not merely because it has the 
support of temporal authority, but because it draws its 
inspiration from the fountain of supreme wisdom. It 
must not be supposed that I mean to maintain that there 
is no rule of Hindu Law which to a modern mind may 
scorn to be unreasonable j I have already indicated that 
the disparity of punishment according to difference of 
caste seems to us to be at least to some extent unjust and 
unreasonable but 1 venture to affirm that mere errors in 
detail can furnish no reason for ignoring the guiding 
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actuated our law-givers in enunciating' and 
expounding the law. 

It has been remarked that our ancestors were mere 
dreamers ; but we who are more asleep than awake can 
hardly' discriminate what is a dream and what is not. It 
is no doubt true, and we should feel proud of it, that our 
forefathers meditated upon the potentialities of existence 
beyond the world with an earnestness unsurpassed in the 
history of philosophy ancient or modern ; but surely that 
did not make them forget the concerns of worldly life, 
for nothing human was alien to them ; in medicine, which 
has as its aim the alleviation of human suffering by curing 
the distempers of our physicial organism, the system in¬ 
troduced by them even now commands the admiration of 
the scientific world ; in the Held of jurisprudence also their 
labours were equally well-directed and equally successful; 
but unfortunately circumstances intervened which retarded 
its growth and at the present day very few among us feel 
any curiosity to enquire what it was like, and how far it 
was developed ; nay, there are people who even seem to enter¬ 
tain serious doubts regardiug its existence. It was there¬ 
fore, with a heavy sense of responsibility that I took upon 
myself the task of presenting a short but systematic 
exposition of some of the important principles of Hindu 
Jurisprudence in its several divisions and sub-divisions. 
Having regard to the novelty and the importance of the 
subject a more elaborate discussion would not, perhaps, 
have been out of place ; but travelling as I was over a long 
deserted ground I could not afford to run the risk of tiring 
out. the patience of those who might be following me. 

Here, then, I conclude my lectures, I am aware that 
to a more practising lawyer a study of the topics discussed 
by me in these lectures may not appear to be profitable to 
any considerable event; hut I venture to expect that, to a 
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student of scientific jurisprudence it will not appear to be 
altogether valueless. Success in the profession depends 
upon a combination of various conditions and influences 
which arc not all within our control ; many strive for it 
and a few succeed. But whether we succeed or fail in the 
pursuit pf professional reputation, let us not forget that 
we have a higher duty to perform, a higher ideal to have 
in view, and a higher inspiration to be guided by. 

Who is there among ns who will not feel a thrill of 
pleasure and a sense of mental and moral elevation to be 
reminded that we also had a, brilliant past, and that the 
wisdom of our forefathers has left its traces in the various 
branches of learning not excluding oven thoso which some 
nations profess to be specially their own ? Who is there 
among the students of Jurisprudence who will not feel a 
keen curiosity to get an insight into the conceptions and 
principles of a system of Jurisprudence which to say the 
least of it, is as old as the Roman ? And, above all, who is 
there who will not be moved to see the manifestation of 
one universal reason which unfolds itself amidst the diver¬ 
sity of details through unexpected similarities of legal 
conceptions, rules and institutions ? The sun arose in the 
east and travelled towards the west, and it is the 
same light which illumines the whole world ; supercilious 
observers may think that ‘east is east, and west is west, 
and never the twain shall meet/ but deeper insight into the 
institutions of the different countries discloses that it*is 
the same universal reason which permeates the universe, 
and its touch makes the Avhole world kin. 
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SOME RECENT DECISIONS ON THE 
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1, Gmgadhnr Bagla v. llira Lai Bagla, (1916) 28 0,1. J. 

312 , 

A special text or statute forming an exception to a 
general text or statute should be construed strictly* and 
applied only to eases falling clearly within it. 

Where a Hindu widow governed by the Mitakshara 
School of Law, dies without issue leaving stridhcan 
pioperty, an adopted son of her husband taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with another wife and a son of her husband born of 
the womb of a third wife inherit, as her husband's 
sapindas, her stridhan property, in equal shares. 

Erkldha Gautama lays down the general rule that an 
adopted son endowed with excellent qualities and an after 
born son are equal sharers. Vasislitha introduces an 
exceptional rule with regard to the inheritance to father’s 
property, vL. } “if after he has been adopted, a legitimate 
son he born, then the dattaka shall obtain a fourth share.” 

It was held, that this exception must not bo extended to 
property inherited from step mother. 

“Consequently we should not extend its ‘application to 
cases not only not comprised strictly within its letter, hut 
undoubtedly beyond its true spirit : in this connection we 
may bear in mind that Hindu jurists, quite as much as 
English jurists (Ebbs v. Boulnois (1875) L. R. 10 Cli. 
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App. 479 (484) ; Co. Lift. 199a) recognise ihe well- 
known canon of interpretation that a Special text or statute 
forming an exception to a general text or statute should 
be construed strictly and applied only to the oases falling 
clearly within it; the M itakshara itself recognises the 
principle that where an exception exists to a general rule, 
the. exception should be confined within the strictest 
limits, so as not to encroach unduly upon the rule : Gang’ll 
v, Chandra (1907) 1. L. It. 52 Bom .475 ; Anandi v. Hari 
(1909) T. Jj. It. 55 Bom lOl ; Oat taka Chandrika See. V. 
27 ; Mitakshara on Prayasehitta, Ed. Mogho, p. 292 ; 

Per Mookerjee, J. pages 587-388. 

2. Tiawnkantlr.i Marland iVaikw and or*, vs. Tinayak 

Yenkafesh Kothekar and another, (1911) 90C. Jj. I. 573 

V. C. 

The Hindu Law contains its own principles of' exposi¬ 
tion, and questions arising under it cannot be determined 
on abstract, reasoning or analogies borrowed from other 
systems of law, but imt.-l depend for their decision on the 

rules and doctrines enunciated by its own law-givers and 
recognised expounders. 

The questions were, first, whether the expression 
‘bandlud would be confined only to those three classes of 
bfmm yofra ' sapimlas that were mentioned in the 
Mitakshara, or whether any new class of heirs can be 
introduced under it ; and secondly w hether the word 
sapinda should be understood in a wide sense to include 
every person related by particles of the body, or whether 
it should l»c understood in a restricted sense, so as exclude 
from inheritance every one related through females beyond 
the filth degree, and every one related through males 
beyond the seventh degree, 






Held, first, that the classes specified by Vijnaneswara 
cannot be added to and the ease of Giridharilal Roy v. 
Government of Bengal, M. I. A. 11-8, is no authority for 
the extension. 

Held, further, that the relation of s&pinda ceases for 
purposes both of marriage and of inheritance after live 
degrees in case, of relationship through females. 

“The limitation of five degrees clearly applies and can 
otily apply to the hlrinm {/offa sapiudas. But it is 
contended that this limitation is confined to prohibition in 
respect of marriage. As has already been observed, a part of 
the limitation appears to have been applied to the succession of 
satalanagotra sapin das : their Lordships are unable 
to see on what principle it can be said that the other 
part relative to Id os men who are equally aapindos but 
belong to a different gofcra or sons must be restricted to 
matrimonial affi n i tr. 

* * * * * * 

In the absence of any authoritative text, their Lord- 
ships do not see their way merely on abstract reasoning 
to displace a view of the law which has received the recog¬ 
nition of the Courts in India ami which the District Judge, 
an officer of great experience and learning says is 
accepted by “ public opinion.” 

Per Air, Ameer A,If. Pages £$$ and Off. 

B. Pramnmhmar Bow v. Baratsm G/iosk (lQ$$) (/.A./?. 

36 Cal. 86. Brett, Mi Ira anil Cotoe, ./«/. 

On a difference of opinion between Justices Brett and 
Coxe, the ease was referred to Alitra, J., who agreed 
with Brett J. 

The question was whether under the Dayabhaga 
School of Hindu Law, the son or the married daughter 
is the preferential heir to the mother’s aj/avtuh strulhana. 
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, •/ The decision depended upon the meaning of tfr 
expression kanya given by Jiinutavahana in connection 
with bis quotation from Manu in Ch. IV, Sec. 2, Para 
36. It appears that Srikrishna and Regliunandan use 
the term as meaning daughter generally. But from 
Chap, V of the Dayabhaga it is clear that Jimuta- 
vahana used it iu the sense of an unmarried daughter. 

In such a conflict of opinions, that of Jirautavahana 

4. Bkupatinath Smntitirtha v. fin vial Maitra {1909) 

LLJt 37 Cat. 128 F.R, Sir Lawrence JenHm C.J., 

Stephen , Moolterjee, Cox and Chatterjee dJ. 

The principal question referred to the Full Bench 
was'**l.)oes the principale of Hindu Law, which invalidates 
a gift other thau to a sentient being capable of accept¬ 
ing it, apply to a bequest to trustees for the establish¬ 
ment of an image and the worship of the Hindu deify 
after the testator's death and make such a bequest 
void?” 

Held on a construction of the expression ’SfrRlf 

(Dayabhaga Ch. I. Para 21) and comments 
thereon, read with ShoolapaniV and Raghunandana's 
discussions as to the nature of Sradh and gift, &e., that 
the above principle of Hindu Law does not apply to 
such a bequest. 

“ The view that no valid dedication of property can 
be made by a will to a deity, the image of which is not 
in existence at the time of the death of the las tutor, 
is based upon a double fiction, namely, first, that a H indu 
deity is for ..all purposes a juridical person, and secondly, 
that a dedication to the deity has the same charac¬ 
teristics and is subject to the same restrictions as a 
odft to a human being. The first of these propositions 
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is too broadly stated, and the second is inconsistent 
with the first principles of jurisprudence .'* 

Per Mookerjee J. Page 161. 

{< The Hindu Law recognises dedications for the 
establishment of the image of a deity and for the main¬ 
tenance and worship thereof. The property so dedica¬ 
ted to a pious purpose is placed c t tra-comme return and is 
entitled to special protection at the hands of the sovere¬ 
ign whose duty it is to intervene to prevent fraud and 
waste in dealing with religious endowments.” Per Mooker- 
jee J. Page 161. 
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List of Sanskrit texts quoted in the Look. 

| TEXT 

m t fmanara: i 

*lrrf mf: wrarsplrcsr 53ranr 11 
2 ^rfq^t^Tj<FrTOT«TlfJ 

faCtijsH9*si‘ wsfiroswr* 11 

1 Tf^fafsp^ffiTtrieifTrat^tsi^Tf^Tr: i 

qnHnwsi?*^ si 
qTTTiT'arW- str^fsifenT 
3jim?wt ^fas’sf ii 

2 nraTsjf? W^t'.WfT I 
WrfwfaT ®TT *TT SWf?WTW?i II 

v^r 3ffog>i w gn^TT^Ta: u 
* wsttratfaf^g i 

»EjTag «ram^ ssraf aw t 

2 Viramitro . 

^ffTas(^^f«-angTs?ae^-w^Ri^WT-^^»n y^S*.,- 

mm i 


Reference. 


Maim II. IS 


Purva 
Mimunsa 
J. ii, 2&3. 


Taj n a- 
v alky a 

1. 4 & 6 


Vrihaspati, 
cited by 
Kullufca ott 
Maim I. 2. 


Para&ara 
I. 21 


Narada 
1. 40 


Tajna* 
ralkva 11.21 
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17 1 


IS 


19 


I wfh: i 

n ^ii^n>fif^7nwrt f^rfa^ ii 
qtsw^ci 3 g§ igsimT^qiffTO: i 
*n%^ toh^: u 
*rt wg~? farerftft: fanout: toWNt i 
scn.mK^^f^«TrT5i wv&wng n 
wfa*j<sflff*rs|?r fji^r^!Tf?rms^ rj i 
^rgirm wft: «?™n «m*rT wsrasT g qi ii 

%srenfer fsrini q 9 tar4rr:HT% u^rani; i 

TOq Pi qraltm; urn: ngwjffi^gi u 

gj^itnrfjRHwrH a*r ^itrg srjgfa t 

* * * * # 

TOR qp§PHT HTsfsJTOWi^T: || 

Fprtii^TugqTTrlsift^JjfjifFj i 

•<faisg—TT3nux!iwif??^tTO^i?r^t to e^rr 
*5 qri^i q? i Trrqfamwmg sq=j?n: faw. i 
nrafertT vrtgqfrr n ^HjsrofWfq: i 

arf^iajfai^ssj^qTtiw ®nf«g, wr5tf*raro?ihn 
■sq^TR q^rrafjTOi-^ciTqTOqT'ilsiq'^^'qqlqqFRV 
59STOf fiqmiq-qrWH^r.gr^cr^Tg I TO<J2f 
*nq^*TOlST *%JT-m!^rf t^ITOlfg^ri; 

Jrcmfafcf l irai qwmiHT; g^Ttsigf.cn: l 
g qg TO f^gnqit sjcrt grfftfa i g 


<§L 

S85 


Mann II. 
10 , 11 . 


Jaimini'* 
Nyavamala, 
I. iii. 5 . 


Vrihaspati, 
II. 28-31. 


49 
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21 I 

24 1 

26 1 

.. 2 


28 


» 3 


29 1 


80 I 


31 1 


gafrfttr% ^nargfa: i 

5FPT. ufasT i 

3l35*2<*?caTO5U®T*TTO^a‘ i 

wq^qts^m to: i n ziftFnn gi«i 
n rrat:^?w<?c?T*w n$ wft. i ftaa- 
$Wfc| n *3 tot 3^3 i 

’fT^trerawts^Tij^r. i 

^rm: gnrf*n , wifFT$ i4tfsnaun i 
■aim atgfns^ aifamf: wsrerant 
»raf?i <5t% tott ar faferi wfi i 

■ai^tjw^afsr.awftrf'y: n srfc: i 
faronfaii^ a^mraw?!; 
^^wJT^K'^TO TTWirnfiSiri to: I 
fq^gfct a? Kiir «3iTOK TO fa TOT I! 
^.Tn% nari’a^r: tojf Qsrifwrvffa i 
<^: iag wrof$ <pag tow fagaax:« 

a tfqciTC ?ror«i af%6f5WTTOrfiw i 
nwf, isl i ire w t awTOraart^' u 
aa^wRa: sgoStrxsT arqf^rfai, tot; i 
erara httort awm siSTOat n 
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Viramifcro- 

daya, 

Vyavahara. 

Garga cited 
by Kulluka 
on Mann, 

II. 6. 

Narayan 

Upanishad. 

Purva 

Mimansa. 

I. i. 3. 

KatLopan- 

shftd. 

I. ii. 


Ptirva 
Mimansu. 
n, i. 


Vasiatfca 

I. 

V a,iaa»ikha 
Sutras. 


Yajaa- 

ralkya.jll.5- 


Manu, 
VII. 18 . 


Mnnu, 
VIII 308 . 


Yajna 
vaikya, 
I. 337. 
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W(t % <*ren*HWs4r *3 il 

^jpiggr greT^r grlnura: i 

amfostreugsrot fart?: *mfflorast: 11 
gtarfoorewn wgw i 

DTCtNN *3 II 

^q^TfwTTra gcwrso tp? g i 
mfrareigsjaifn smnmfi&sifaT 11 

om’sreresfoifa y^TtT^tf^if^ g i 
?jg t f!i§# okNostt: it 

? 5 ?f gwraraor grai^ gf%»ioof i 
gnmm«i 3 n*ng: o^rai: «h ^\f^?n: n 

owfofgntnreclg JiugoTfocrcofafa mg: i 

tth fornoro u^fiT srat grvr. snoT go: i 
mJm: oraiotog gciidmnr 0:0 g 11 

qfr^nr. Tj^go^i^®ngmos;fegwrTg- 
n^u^f*n«?Tgggonsr?: ^torrr: 1 
Wt^wi gfaff wrai : • 

wiggf^gr %wf: gw 11 

tsgfggt gtsrw. qTgg urnfmo: 1 
?i?i stgra gragr g gvisg ora wf%?i 11 
ftffowcuTTmpri? fterisr stsprfta^ 1 
(W? wifjrtr ?tt ftsWaw m g 11 



Menu, 
VIII. 4-7. 


Vrihaspafci. 
cited in 
Viru. on 
Vyavahara- 
pada. 


Karikabali, 
I. 2. 

Srikriskna 
on Daya- 
bhaga, 15. 


Manu x.llo. 


Yira. on 
Partition 
I. IS, 

G. Sarkar’a 
Edn. 


Manu, 
TX. 44. 


Manu, 
IX. 49 


Mann, 

IX. 52 . 
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74 i 


87 


88 1 
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mfir; t 

srsn^jusisr trf?nasiT%rerei foftfa i ««nat- 
gfa irofsrfi 

giJTigTO'T'mft stmfqaT irg^ctfl: qpraW’irt- 
qqlfirSfa^cnq: | 

S q? ^rcraf gw: qni’Slfoira^ i 
atfta acpmfrfn aon?’ gsi gqg» 
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Vira, 

I. 33 

G. S«rl\air*a 
Edu. 


S?rikmlira 
cn Daya- 
bhaga. 


qRtf^fpilJ fsrai'J qrariqg 3«rqg 
«rratml*thiH3®li| r*q% , 

q^JJW ^ifeT^SjJT BWta TTcETtl^tTcT: I 
*srbP5ir3tma*Q q?r' qHfwft fa^: u 

^^gq^ro-arsiTq^sriftira: ii 
qT^fJJT*3fI^4-fl'T?T^TTiqqf4r(q I 
qrfr'f «ftta qpwfa irflra($^|qf g get u 
gqig <ns?fwref# wr w«gq i 
g?rf^T?fqgmT??=tTfeff( II 


Ynjna- 
valkya. 
I. 342. 


Apararka. 
Ch >p tor on 
D ittn-pra- 
danikH. 


Narada, 
IT. 8. 


Narada, 

iv. 0 , 10,11 


80 


g^riffr* sraraw gsn? gqfqif<§?r t 
a^aaTaerharapj. n 

gtgrgggfir^a gmqTqqfqg?’ , 
gg graqfg qs§^ g?,us3 fqfgqw^g ii 


Mann, 
Till. 168. 


Mantt, 
VIII. 165. 
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?n'JT qigrffa fafomijq. 11 

i^nra *nn ^ti' ^ifiri i 

*r^nq ^ ^nsRrgwt *m ^sra: i 
i?Trffisra ^afn^q^’gti: to: i 

«n*hr ^nffi’srrfl qnim ^raqifefig i 
^FTO^te'gsfawrai q*^g ii 
?§^sin m qf?rg<3r «rimra qfa»r? i 

Sf ^tnflWIIRi: TITHaJTrl II 

qfhggnrara’irepiur ^ i 

lfa*ftftafbr?i fow tragvr: i 
gferaTfirsm?! ^trf fajfifii *ra «ito: i 
^ nfa?Trrs:q?r g iroriaig *?raf ^ i 

^sTT wv gt 55ET TO^STOSig > 

■gfaq.51 rfTj m^arf?mP[ II 

®nT q^ji qtHa *pnfftra: i 

qfNifiwH artH fqwg^H^gg*!: ii 
i^eWJ'SN *T. W 5^pT W^taWt I 
faig: qfa%af a^fara9U5if*ra*g» 

tfsqjiin ^ig;fSsri*mrt^u 
flgw g sniihfjr to: aigtqsg n 
qftgaisg ?m: fare** «^*re i 


Katyayann. 
cited in Mit. 
on Yaj. II. 
176 . 

Hama 
citoc! in Yir. 
on Datta- 
pradanika. 

Katvayana, 
cited In V. 
Mayukha, 
on Datta* 
pradanika. 

Gautama. 


Kafcyayana. 
cited in 
Vira. on 
Aawainibi- 
kray a. 


Yrtjna- 
valkya, 
II. 172. 


Kara da, 
IX. 4. 


Knrada, 
IX. 3. 


Narada 
IX. 3 


Narada. 

IX. 7. 
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101 3 


102 1 


107 1 


^tfrT rf! i 

Tonjqtam?R q^i^^qmfr i 

qifqawimr-53R:« 

q srsjnfcf ^filcrKi^^r ?r: sral 1 
*r *re$r#r n 

araT^T war *r ?nf%H, fra^ir?* *rof4?f, 
^?rr: i?n wtfa: i ia- 
fsp&fftawraTfa srra^'W stIwh ^mn^^Tcf i 

*ramr?i * <recn •* ?s?m i 

?i|t«Jn^3fr*^ri: n 

q < wif g?i ^i f%*jw wfemn i 

sw q^srofanr: t 

faqr^g =(«Tq7?jTTTT fern i 
^rfi xrf?p5ft qrt?r f«tfg ii 

qiqriTSs^m fqjrfn srrfwl i 

qrrrr *j3SfHTSfT?lT II 

’SHT«m*?| jjt W[?s g^*g^HiT*rfa | 
n tncr sfagtafa: u 

^iraqnft Wf$W«rnr^!TOT ^Wgqqjam 
iTT^TjqsflWTqfq^t. f^3Tfwsiq'«imTWqfst^t, 
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Narada. 

Tin. io. 


Yn j na¬ 
val kya, 
II. 250. 


Navada, 
Till. 0. 


Situ riti 
Chandrik 


Yajna. 
II. 02. 


Yiramitro- 

tlava. 


Y’ajmu 
II . 23. 


Yajna. 
'll. 24, 


Narndfl, 

I . 37. 
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crfw?*cf-^cltccr 

qrafagromifafa i 

^crT*^f f^sr i 

w^r? <zmwftsQ ^tin uwsrtfff n 

’sr^nqqra sutw gfw^fautf^ 1 
fM*j«^ftf^ 5 sff *■& crt stf^ra^i ii 

qnfTOhftqft. *1 M MOTWW fl» ®n I 


§L 


Vira. on 
possession. 


Mnnu, 
VIII. 148. 


Vrihaspati. 
cited in Vir. 
on Bbukti, 


Yaj.II.23. 


1 ^^t«n ipamT’nfa ^ wfef airs'll w 


Manu, 
VIII. 146 


*n»mTs«ifwT wtnd^r ^wntTrai^ i 


Taj. II- 27. 


^sjT^ifa ftpn i 

WHI^Hl^OTrOl II 

Wrf<n fSNfwiin ^TfnHisgrrtn’rol» 

1%; m fktfqut ii 

q fsg’qi *t sn^ *n*w- i 

qqlPn CRjfastFrJ qfaqt WPt -1 

rnmsst% fts’n *j?t: *m«r i 

’qW'ffi^qwwiqi^ awi^t fagwrinu n 


Karada 
I. 91. 


Vyasa, 
cited in 
Vir. on 
Bbukti. 


Anonymous 
cited by 
Apararkn. 


Narada,1.89 
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137 5 
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y^J: ^rqai^ isnftnnsrarr^i fafwtn- 

.faST^T m iPlfrt I 
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Mifcnkahara, 
on Partition 


a*mg 5a% Wni ^ ?«r 1 


Mitakalwra, 
on Partition 


fcraif<?TTiS ^ Hatf^urot- 

ssinfa i 

wqrHft g ^ofsj'n fasrifk tncsrosnk ^ 
^mf^nTcri^ g<snte i 

«fa*pw*rrarai fam tr*f: i 

g Gosper *i fast *i feiw ii 


Mit, I. i 27: 
na in 
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Nyaya. 


Vim, T. 30, 
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Kdn. 


Yaj naval - 
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II. 22. 


^afrwtuiTreiq 

fkfkwmTOT^*^ ^faqssmiWaaT 
^sjrgrfeg^ gfeqrfqtruf?'^! 'ftwTn: 

fqijq’5 W31*T an: favTW. 1 CpW^sin 

ftvfqaluftiNfnBd'i wl: tfa Stares) ' 


Davabtmga, 
J, 8&9: 
ns in 

Colebrooke. 


Onnat^m jiwi^fira^wlNwwwt 

srffft^nSt 

sf&mi 

s%?r sra n^ifa wi%? i 

ni^wt ^?wt ^lTiwai^g h 


Mit. i. 4. 


Mifc. on 
Taj. 31. 175. 


Mann oifced 
in Vim. on 
Dntta- 
pradanik». 
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’stgigt 5?rw?j<3c3 rngfa cj^Htni 

?{w gyrgrafaiHjinunsrt fW- 
^iggr g^gmifggimqfer: i 
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Srikrishna 


. Dava 

XI. ^,33. 


176 1 


1 %^r»wtg; wst <* g i 


176 a gTfaftTW 5°reitcrf* fgaaimST W 

jmgtnggfsfafaiJra, gjiltaS ?far grig: i 


Narada,. 
I. 117 


Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 57. 


177 1 


gfafanra ^ssifg * faigr f%ggg; i 
3 rfigrt*itamig « 

gggfsfgg: wtwt nttzrT mrn^ggg i 


Kara rift. 

r. 124. 


177 2 


gTfwg'.gwrsara: ft- g wtaragfag: r 

WIT:^m?h «TTC3TWl^T»flllcf g | 

%^T^?Tsgmfgmg ii 
isi i gig; fafg; t 


Vril^aspati 
cited inVira. 
on Adhi. 


Yaj. 11.60 


isi * grfg^ fVfgg: gtg: srrn^gr i 

fgffTWfwgw'tfo mgr ggjf^igngm i 

grentt wPr.^tarm wT^ntr g^nitn: i 

i85 s gftlwf: nm^nri: gggtsrggf4g: i 

jar. s f^fr gt*i ftigreifgsiff ?wt i 

ncRf ^mfg^i’g %r^gtrnrt^*r ii 
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Narad a 
1. 139. 


Yira. 

r- 

Yriliaspati 
cited in 
Yira. on 
Adhi. 


Katy&yana. 
cited in 
Yira, on 
Adhi. 
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3# 3t 437T 441*43 fil3raiT4133TCT43'. 1 

?fr II 

1*8 i 3 3TV33 ara^ »a^3i^«*iT 

fawsrfasfiT'ctiqir 3 ^ft^mlfa fVa^irw: i 
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ofrf 5 *zitanfij ' 3 *j 3 i 3193*3443 i 

ftern^? 3 if^sRrr ^ <?^ra 3 t u?t i 


189 2 


fs|%ift faetW*©^ 4*4T f3S3T35fr.^3‘. I 


180. 3 


333 H <33 3 T 3 Hlfawissi fewta?l I 


191 1 f%v® fVgin^f sssSswi i 

-^mn 33 t 3 init firtrar? trfifafr i 

n^percm* ? 3 i w^si*i 33 TH 3 i 3 ii 

103 i ^Tlfvi iTi^rncirfrj.J’Tr ’<43 4f? 3 31*314 I 

8 RT% 4 rT 3 Srat 33§4 CF«W 13 Tl 3 4 Sgf 4 II 
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i# f nhwf 4 & i 
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cited in 
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Vira. on 
Adhi. 
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®rjfq*rr 11 
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wmr- 5 t flPrq^ff *rtRtifr g 
HTWinKiresra^ 1 
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Adhi. 
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Adhi. 
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Adhi. 
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Abetment-- 

of an offence, how punished, 367. 

ACCKSNIO— ^ 

■prayoga am ode of acquisition of property corresponding to (toman, 
‘ 61,02. 

ACCESSORIES— 

to a crime, who are, 357., 

A DA.TTA—or void gifts, 
instances of, 8S. 

Katyayami on, 90. 

Mimu c>n, 89. 

Mitakshara on, 89. 
iVarada on. 88. 

Adeya— 

things unfit to he given called, 84. 

Aparai’ka on, 85. 

Dayablmga on, 85, 87. 

Juganmitha on, 86. 

Mitakshara on, 85. 

Ai>h i—(See Pledge) - 

defined, 170. . 

"how distinguished from Baw d haled by Briuaspati, 188. 
is sometimes synonymous with Bandhaka , 185. 
its change to Bandhalca, 184. 
its etymological meanings, 180. 

Narada’s view of, 189. 

stages of its transition into Bandhaka, 189, 190. 

Yajuavalkya’s text on, 181. 

ADHIGAMA— 

described as the finding of hidden treasure, 58. 

Hindu Law of, compared to Roman and English Law, 58. 
shares of the King and the tinder in, 58. 
treasure, not res null inn, 58. 

Adi Pur an a 

on widow remarriage, 278. 

Adjective Law— (see Procedure). 

Adjournment— 

when allowed to defendant to answer complaint, 367. 

Adopted son, (See Adoption, Son)— 
assimilated to aurasa sou, 237- 
Adoption— 

authority to give and take a son. in, 244. 

• dattaka form of. 238. 
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eldest son, of, 250. . 

if valid when made by woman without her husbands permis- 
,• si on, 24-1. 

kritrima form of, 236. 

necessity of religious ceremonies in, 238. 

only son, of, 249. 

two aspects of an act of, .239. 

Age.ncv, 333-334. 

Agnates — 

difference between Daynbhaga and Mitftksh.ara regarding preference 
of, over cognates, 165. 

general preference of, over cognates by Mitakabara, 164. 
preference of, in other systems of Jurisprudence, lf>2*164. 
their position in a classification of the heirs under the Homan 
Law, 163-164. 

Alienation— 

l>y a creditor of property pledged, 393. 
children, if subject to the power of, 252 

father’s power of, of ancestral and self acquired property, 131-132. 

under the Dayabhaga, 139. 
by a woman of her pceuliurn, 285. 
father’s power over ancestral movables, 137. 

Privy council on father’s power of, 133. 
undivided ooparicener’s power of, 140-151. 
restraints on 151. 

judicial departure from the strict law; regarding, 152. 

Ar/LirvroN an.') Diluvion, 62. 

AMENDMENT— 

of plaint, when allowed, 367. 

A micus Cckiae— 1 

functions of, 362-303. 

Anginas — 

as a compiler of smritis, 13. 

Answer — 

adjournment for, when to be granted, 367. 
defendant’s, should be taken in the presence 
nant, 367 

defendant’s when to be called for, 367. 
four kinds of, 308. 

nature of, affected the future course of litigation, 369: 
qualities of a proper, 367, 

Atarahka— 

his solution of tlio difficulty created by the theory of prescription 
iu Yainavalkva’s text, 117. 

on the consent of'kinsmen and heirs to an alienation of immovable 
property, its object, 74. 

on the period after which mtoresC "will run if there is no contract 
to pay interest, 310. _ 

on the position of daughter’s sou in t he order of succession, ]•)■ . 
on the prohibition of the gift of entire property where there uro 
ijous to be provided for, 85, 


the coniplfti- 
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Apastamba- 

av a compiler of Smriti, 13. 
oh customs, authority of, when opposed to Sruti and Smriti, 18. 
on free consent in marriage, 257. 

Appeal — 

right of, from decisions of locul courts, 363. 

Appoviaivs cask, 146. 

APPRENTICE— 

relation of, to instructor, 265. 

Apuuva— 

theory of, the, 27- 
Aksiu— 

murriage, description of, 267. 

Association — 

appointment of executive committee of, 332. 
constitution of, 332. 

delegates of an, how to be reeivod by the king, 333, 
roles of, must be obeyed, 332. 

rules relating to, indicates a high stage of civilization, 333. 

Asta Vinsati Tattfa— '(Soo Raghunandana). 

Atma Tusti— 

self satisfaction or, 20-21. 

Atbi— 

as a couipilor of Smritis, 12, 

A cstin — 

his conception of positive >a\v, 20 
his conception of property, 48. 
on general or universal jurisprudence, 2. 

Bailee — 

duties of 210-220. 

to return the deposit on demand, 220. 
to take proper care, 210. 
grounds of obligations of, 209. 

Bailment— 

dilferent kinds of 208. 
differs from a pledge, how, 207. 
for mere custody, rule of, 212. 

Hindu law of, compared with English common law, 217. 

Hindu and Koman law of, 213-214. 

Bauohayana — 

as a compiler of dharmnaftstrn, 13 
exclusion of females from inheritance on, 168 
necessity of religions ceremonies in marriage on, 270 
Bengal school — 

(sec Dayabhagu), 79 
Betting and Gambling— 

(See Gamblig) 


Bhabaurya— 

• on prescription, his doctrine ot’ presumption, 1'Ott 
Hujta — 

conquest of war or, GO 
IJONKUM POSSHSSIO, 103 

Brahma— 

description of, form ot' marriage, 207 
Bmuasbati— 

action, on the form of 33-84 

aclhi and bandha, distinguished by, 188 

agent, act of. binding on principal, according to, 334 

alluvion, on, 62 

association, on, the appointment of an executive committee ot, 332 
association, on, the qualifications of the members of, 332-333 
debt, son’s liability to pay father’s, before his own according to, 319 
established usage, conduct consistent with effect of, according to, 
17-18 

gambling, conditions under which allowed, according to, 381 
interest, on the rate of, llxed by contract, 307 
offences against female modesty, classified by, 361 
partner, liability of, to make good the firm’s loss caused by his 
negligence, on, 330 

pledge, eight, fold division of, according to, 177 
pledge, without possession, on, 183 
prescription, views of, on, 109 

reason, place of, in the domain of sacred law, according to, 1G 
servant’s wrongs, liability <>f the master for, according to, 327 
antritis, aw a compiler of, 13 
sons, subsidiary, on, 282 

sureties, liability of the son ot, according to, 322 
sureties, four kinds of, mentioned by, 820 

sureties, description of the characteristics of the several kinds of, 
by, 320 

sureties, oppression of, prohibited by, 328 
BlTttDEN OK PROOF — 

rests on him who sets up an affirmative case, 373 
Canon Law, J11 
pApms DH HINDU a, 1G3 
Uakk— 

to be taken by a bailee, 212 
Caste- 

tobo considered in indicting punishment, 343 
Ceremonies— 

necessities of, in marriage,269-272 
religions, necessity of, in adoption, 238 
00GNAT.E8— 

position of, Daughter’s son— 
according to Jimutavahana, 159-160 
according to Mann, 159 

according to Yajnavalkya, Vijnanoehwar and Apararka, 158 
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according to Mayne, the reason for the favour shown -.to, 16b 
Duyabhaga, views of, relating to, 159-161 
Mitakshara, views of, relating to, 157-158 
Cork, lord™ 

on the English lav* of prescription, 122 

C OLEBROOKE— 

apnrva, theory of, explained by, 27 
on father's power over ancestral movables, • 1-37 
Common law-— 

English, compared to Hindu and Roman Law regarding bailment, 
217 

COMMENTARIES— 

importance of, 23-24 
nature of, 22 

CbMt’ACT, OR. Sambita —(See contract) 
forming au association, 332 
result of transgression of, 332 
what it means, 331 
. Compensation:— 

for blame worthiness of a pledgee, 210 
Complainant, (See Complaint):— 

answer of the defendant to be taken in the presence of, 307 
Complaint— 

a m en d men t of, 7 

character of a proper; 307 
defendant’s answer to, 307 

defendant was to- bo summoned when cause of action disclosed 
by, 304 

mode of recording a, 304 
no litigation without., 364 
who entitled to lodge a, 364 
Compromise— 

nor, valid, if without court’s sanction, 371 
Construction— 

of negative precepts, in Hindu Law, 240 
Contract— 

absence of, to pay interest, 308,310 
agency, of. 333 

compared to lomtio conduct!o of Roman Law, 324 
gambling and betting, of. 330 
its'*-place in Hindu Law, 302 
letting on hire, of, 327 
partnership, of, 329 
service, of, 324-329 
Conversion, (See Tort), 340 
L’o-owxersu ip— 

difference between Dayabhagn and Mitakshara conceptions of, 


145-147 . 

N nnkafithfiV view of. 149 
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Raghuuandana on Dayablmga conception of, 148 
Srikriahuu Tarkalankar’s view of,rl48 - 
Councillor*— • 

distinction between, anil arnicas curiae, ‘163 
qualifications of, 361 

t heir position in feho constitution of courts, 361 
Cm; axs. 

appeal from the decision of local, 368 
constitution of, 361 
gradation of, 363 
local, of limited authority, 363 
Creditor, (See Debt) — 

brahmin, to bp.first pakV lUO 

extra-judicial modes of obtaining satisfaction, by, 313 
his charge on articles purchased with money borrowed from him, 3/9 
liable to discharge debt on taking the debtor’s widow, 318 
liability of using force, when law enjoins litigation, 314 
when may obtain satisfaction, by making debtor work for, 315 
Crime, (See Offence, Criminal liability) — 
accessories to a, 357 

caution required of king in dealing with, 358 
considerations in awarding punishment for, 348 
different kinds of, 349-357 

difference of citato determining the amount of punishment for, 345 

infancy, as an excuse for, 357 

nature of the penalties prescribed for, 343 

punishments for, different kinds of, 342 

punishment for measure of, according to the gravity of the offence, 
343 

position of the parties, to lie considered, in inflicting punishment, 
349 

Criminal Liability— 
abetment, 357. 
accessories to a crime, 357. 
exemption from, liability, 347, 557. 
enumeration of crimes, not exhaustive, 354. 
considerations in awarding punishment, 343. 
caste, if determines punishment, 345-349. 
measure of punishment, 343, 
negligence when criminal, 356. 
nature of penalties, 34*2. 
offence against public justice, 355 
public nuisances, 355. 
private defence, right of, 358. 
punishment, kinds of, 342. 
theory of punishment, 359. 
trespass, 355. 

Custom, (See Established usage)— 
as a source of Dharma, 16 

authoritative, when, according to Apastamba, 11 
Brihaspati on, 17 

of marrying maternal uncle's daughter, in southern India,-17 
.Privy Council on, 20 
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Dajva- 

form of marriage, described, 267 
Daksha- 

as a compiler of DJmrma Sastrn, 13 
Damdupat, rule of. 311 
II asa, (See slave)- 
Datta— 

irrevocable gifts called, in Hindu Law, 87 
Naracla indicates what is, 67 
Dattaka Ctiandrika— 
oh Datta Homa, 239 

on. widow’s power to give a sort in adoption, 217-2+9 
Dattaka mimank.v- 
on Datta Homa, 239 

on widow’s power to give a son in adoption, 2+7-249 
Datta Homa— 

how far essential co adopt ion, 238,239 
Daughter— 

duty of the father towards 208. 
when may she chooso her husband, 203. 

Daughter’s son— 

his position in the order of succession 
according to Apararka, 158. 
according to Jimutavahnn, 159-160. 
according to Vijnaneswara, 158. 
according to Yajnavalkya, 158. 

Manu s text regarding, how explained and applied bv Jimutarahaaa, 
159. 

Mayn© on, 158. 

.Data— 

classification of, into unobstructed and obstructed, 127. 
meaning of, according to Mitakshara and Dayabhaga, 120. 
the two definitions of. compared, 120. 

Databhaga— 

coparcener’s right to alienate his own plmre according to, 154. 
coparcener’s right to alienate joint property according to, 150-157. 
conception of co-ownership of adopted by Nilkantha, 149. 
conception of co-ownership of criticism by Itaghurumdana, 1+8. 
devolution of joint property on the death "of a coparcener, according 
to, 143. 

gift without acceptance, validity of, according to, 60, 67. 
gift without acceptance, view of, objections against, 68-69. 
gift in adoption, ou tho significance of, 254. 

Mitakahara, how differs from, about coparcener’s power of aliena¬ 
tion 149-154. 

about devolution of joint property on the death of a member 148* 
144. 

regarding conception of co-ownorship, 145-147. 
regarding principles of Succession, 120*128. 
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nature of king's right in the soil, according to, fil. 

order of succession, position of a cognate in, according to loJ-Iol. 

on father’s alienation during the life of the sons, 130-142. 

on father’s right to son’s acquisitions, 260, 

on the consent of kinsmen and heirs regarding alienation of 
property, 75. 

on udeya or things not fit. to be given, 86. 
partition, conception of, oritioised by Srikriskna, 148, 
property, defined by, commented on by Srikrishna, 42. 
son’s right during the father’s life time, Bomctfmes recognised by, 
140-142. J ...... , 

son has no right, in the property during Father s life, according to 
139-MO. n . 

spiritual benefit, the doctrine of, according to, 161. 
succession, altered course of, laid down by, how explained by the 
gradual disruption of the old family system, 167, 168. 
succession, course of, laid down by; influence of Brahman ism, 166. 
succession, law of, according to, 125-129. 

view of, I’egarding coparcener’s alienation, explained by Siiknshna, 
155. 

Da YAKIU MA SAMOA ATI A— 

explains the Dayabhaga view of the coparcener's power to alienate 
his share, 155. 

Dayatattva— 

gift, in adoption, significance of, according to, 2u4. 
how differs from the Dayabhaga regarding conception of th , mtei- 
ost of a coparcener, 148. 
on pledge without possession n Bengal, 186. 

Dsbt— 

Brahmin’s, should be paid first, 3l9._ 
duty to pay, absolute under Hindu Law, ou. 
elements of, 304. 

evidence of payment of, how obtained, 318. 
extrajudicial methods of obtaining .satisfaction ot, iiUJ. 

heirs ol’ debtor, when to pay, 318. 

bow differs from a loan for use, 305. 

how reali/.ed if unpaid, 312. 

instalments, payment of, by, 316, 

interest on. not illegal, but, usury condemned, 80b. 

lost to the creditor if he improperly uses force, di.v.■ 

Mann and Yajunvalkya on extrajudicial modes of ieali/uig. 313, 3 . 

mode of paying off. to correspond with the mode m winch ,t 

non.paym“nt°of.I’toplo of litigation mentioned by Mann, 304. 

order of payment of 319. 

secured in two ways, 319. 

source of the idea of obligation in, J04-3Um 

dbbtou, (See Debt, Creditor) 

duty of heirs of, to pay debt, 318. 

Irish method of fasting upcu, 31 1 . 

raising false pica, bow penalised, 314. 

remedy of surety against, 324. 

should pay Brahmin’s debt first, 319. 

when limy pay by instalments, 316. . 

when to work for the creditor to satisfy the del t, 3lo, 
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DECREE-- 

enforcement of 373. 
what it should contain, 378. 

X>il IfifcN DA NT— 

his answer, 367. 

Iefffll restrainst imposed to ensure the attendance of, 365 
personal attendance of, when dispensed with, 364. 
procedure to be followed when appearance entered by 366 
punished for disobedience of summons, 365, 
summoned if cause of action disclosed by complaint, 364. 
Dembbbation and Decision, 372. 

Delict— 

father not responsible for son’s 264. 

DEVAla— 

on religions ceremonies in marriage, 269, 

Deya, 84. 

DHARESWARA— 

his view that pioperty is exclusively indicated by Sastras, 42, 43. 
on the recognition of son’s right in ancestral property in father's 
life tune, 14! 

Pharma, 17, 19, 24, 31 and 82. 

connection of, with revelation, 25. 
contains its sanction within itself, 26. 
meaning and derivation of, 24 25, 

Dharna— 

sitting at the door of the debtor, 313. 

Doct.une of Spiritual Benolit, ($« Spiritual Benefit). 

Document— 

formal validity of, 372. 

two kinds of, official and public, 371. 

Duty— 

Brahmin’s threefold, declared by Taittiriva Sruti 301, 

debtor's, to pay off debt, absolute, 317. 

father's, towards his daughters, 263. 

husband’s, to pay off wife’s debts, 280. 

husband’s, on his.marrying a second wife 281-282 

highway, not, to obstruct a, 226. 

of the heirs of a debtor to pay off hie debt, 318 

reciprocal, of father and Son, 260. 

son’s, to maintain his father, 261. 

son’s, to pay off his father’s debts, 261, 

wife's, to pay her husband's debts’ 280. 

wife’s, to remain faithful and obedient, 277, 

Employer, ($ee contract of service, servant), 

Established usage — 

Apiistamba on, 18. 

authority of, when in conflict with Sntritis, 16-17 
Brum spa ti on, 17. 

Pjivy Council on, 20, 

sadachara or, a source of Pharma, 16, 20. 
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Ktidbnck— 

different kinds of. 371. 
production of, 370. 

Familian-jbngmt, 36. 

Father— 

consent of, necessary for son’s marriage, 25G. 
duties of, towards cmldren, 261,263. 

extent of his power of alienation without concurrence of sons 
131430. 

factum valet, doctrine of, in connection with power of alienation 
of, 140. 

has lie power to give or sell a son, 252-253. 

Vasistba’s answer in the affirmative, 252. 

Vajnavalkya and Nevada's answer in the negative, 252. 

Katy ana’s middle position, 253. 
liability of, for k on’s delicts, 204. 
litigation of, with sou, 204. 

Mitakshara doctrine of right by birth, applies to what property of, 129. 
Mayne’s view on the subject, 129. 
bis opinion criticised, 129. 
power of, over ancestral movables; 137-139. 
power of, over self-acquired immovables, 131-139. 
power of, to alienate under the Mitakshara, 140, 131-139. 
power of, to alienate under the Dayabhaga, 139, 140. 
power of, over the person and property of the son, 251, 254-259. 

Privy council on the Mitakshara doctrine regarding the power 
of, 133, 

the decision considered, 133-136. 
right of, to son's acquisitions, 260. 

Fraud, (see Tort), 34! 

GAirs™ 

on formalities of mancipation, 76. 
ou preference of agnates, 154. 
on property, 48. 

Gambling and B kiting— 

conditions under which practised, 330. 
distinguished, 330. 

. gradual relaxation of the prohibition relating to, 331. 
laying of wager, is a chamotemfcle of, 330. " 
practice of, severely condemned by Manu, 330. 

Gandharva— 

form of marriage, described, 267. 

Gabga—• 

on self satisfaction, 20, 21. A 

Gautama— 

as a compiler of Srariti, 13. * ' 

on father’s right to chastise a son, 251. 
on the enforceability of a voluntary promise of gift, 92. 
on the means of acquisition of ownership, 54. 

Geblin, M.~ 

view of, about indigenous growth of Hindu Law, 91 . 
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Ghosh Dk.— 

his prediction about Hindu Law, 5 

hia view, how priority in a pledge is determined, doubted, 204. 
on hypothecation,*181. 

on pledger’s right to create a second mortgage, 201. 
on Sibuhanrira Ghosh v. llassikchandra Nuiuly, 178. 
view of, regarding bandhaka, considered, 184, 185. 

Gift — 

oondifcions of a valid, 79-03 
Harita, 91. 

Gautama, 92. 

Katyayana, 92. 

May no, 91, 92. 
defined, 66. 

differs from sale, how, 05, 

essential f of a valid, 66. 

from affectionate kindred to women, 285. 

minor formalities of, 73-76. 

of a son by father, 252. 

of a wife by husband, 276. 

principal formalities of, 06-72. 

validity of a gift to one after promise to another, 93. 
voluntary promise of a gift, if enforceable, 91-95. 
Got.apchandra Sakkar, (see Sarkar) 

Govindaraja— 

on the right of a mortgagee to create a snb-mortgago, 198. 
Guardianship, (see minor), 
of a minor, 301. 


Guru— 


on whether property is exclusively indicated by the Sastras, 46. 
HalayuoHa— 


on prevalenoo of hypothecation in Bengal, 186. 


H AKIN AT If, 148. 

Harita — 

aa a compiler of Smritis, 12. 

enumerates live classes of sureties including one corresponding 
to surety for good behaviour, 321. 
enforceability of a voluntary promise of gift, 91. 

IIkiutagjs, (see Daya)— 

Dayabliaga knows no distinotiou between obstructed and unobs¬ 
tructed, 128-39. 

decision of the Privy Couucil on, criticised, 133-39. 
distinction between obstructed and unobstructed, 127. 

Mitakshara classification of, 129-32, 

Hindu Law— 

complaints in, 364,67. 

comprehensiveness and consistency of, 375-70. 
constitution of conrlts in, 361. 
evidence, different kinds of, in, 371. 
excellence of, 37*1. 
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litigation in, four stops of. 369, 

procedure under, 361-73. 

qualifications of a judge, according to, 361. 

schools of, growth of, 32-23. 

sources of, 9. . 

sources of authority of, 24. ^ 

tort and crime, how far distinguished, 337. 

IIOLtANO — 

defines ownership, 49. 

view of, as to what ownership implies, 47. 

Hubs and — 

character of, in the different kinds of marriage, 267,268. 

duty of, towards first wife when ho marries a second, 281, 2BL. 

has no power of divorce, 276. 

liability of, to pay his wife’s debt, 280, 

liability of when he abandons his wife, 2<7. 

litigation of, with hie wife, 291. 

nature of his control over the person of bis wife, 27o. 
natnro of control over the property of his wife, 285,286. 

Hypothecation — 

disadvantages of, 180 

evidence of, prevalence of, in Bengal, 187. 

evidence to prove recognition of, in later Hindu Law, 185. 

Katyayana’s view, 185. 

Jagannatha’s view, 186. 

HalayudhaV view, 186. 

evidence of, prevalence of, outside Bengal, 187. 

Mitakshara, no trace of, in, 187. 
stages in the transition to, 188. 
reason why, readily accepted in Bengal, 187. 

Vyavahara Maynkha on, 188. 

Incorporeal right— 

appurtenant rights, a kind of, 227. 
pasturage, a kind of, 223. 

extent of pasturage, 224. 
private and public, 225, 

Manu on nuisance on highway, 226. 
three kinds of way, 225,26. 
way, a kind of, 225. 

Inheritance— -(see Succession). 

Injuria sine damnum — 

if recognised by the Hindu Law, 337. 

Injury to person, (see Tort). 

Injury to property, (see Tort). 

Institutes — 

Justinian’s : 


on tlio effect of payment of earnest money in a contract of sale, 


on fttif heredeB in Roman Law, 142. 

Mauu's (see Manu). 

Yajnavulkya’s (see Yajnavulkya), 
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Intjekcst™ 

ea8fc« of debtor, cause of special rate of, 307. 
different kinds of, 307. 

exceptional risk, o^use of special rate of, 307. 

extreme aversion against the practice of takimr, gradually 
relaxed, 310. a J 

exhorbibanr, not allowed when, 307, 
fixed by contract, 307. 
limited by law, 307, 
maximum amount of, 311. 
not illegal, in itself, 306. 
tender stops the running of, 311 
usurious, condoirmed, 306. 
when allowed in the absence of contract, 308. 
iS'aiada, 308. 

Katyayana, 308. 

Vishnu, 308. 

JlGAMtiATHA— 

Adcya, what, according to, 86. 
on bandha, 184. 

on the Dayabhuga conception of co-ownership, 148. 
on Katyayana a text on priority between pledges 186 
sovereign’s right in the soil, according to, 51-53. 

Jaimini— 

authority of Smritis, according to, 12. 
defines dharraa, 26. 
his system, how far atheistic, 27. 
theory of apueva, 27. 

view of, on revelation as a root of dharma, 26. 

JTiMUTAVAHApr.v-(seo Dnyabhaga)— 

co-parcener’s right to alienate his share, according to, 154. 
factum valet, doctrine of, applied to— 

alienation of property, 78, 156. 
adeya, 87. 

acquisition of ownership, modes of, 55. 
father’s power to give or sell a son, according to, 254. 
fathers right to son’s acquisition, according to. 260. 
gift, extent or the right of, according to, 85. 
gift, in adoption, significance of, 254. 
gift without acceptance, 66,67,68. 

“ n ’ S .^Ld n b^ a m r ' 8 pr0!>0rt? *** hie far 

benefit, doctrine of, application of, 159-61 167.168 

valnJitv of a ti-o imoni ... ..l ^ i ’ . ’ ' l,JQ ' 


f a tma , sac . tioa ' how affected by prohibitory, texts*, 139 
view that property is exclusively indicated by Sastras, 42-43 


Joans, Sin William, 5. 

on the Hindu law of bailments, 207. 

Juno*-- 


conception of, 355. 
king the supreme, 361. 
qualifications of, 361. 
taking of bribes by, 356. 
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JUDGMENT— 


when to be prondhnced, 37ft. 
vnoatiug a previous, grounds of, 372. 

JURISPRUDENCE— 

general and particular, 2. 

Hindu Jurisprudence, 

difficulties in its study, 6*9. 
importance of its study 3-4. 
what it means 3. 

Just a Causa, 112. 

Justinian — 

effect of his legislation ou the Roman law of prescription, 112-113. 
effect of paj’ment of earnest money in sale in Roman law, 102. 
intestate succession, laws of, modelled by, 164. 
master’s power over slaves, according to, 297. 
on property, 48. 
on slavery, 293. 

reform of the mode of Roman conveyance, 73. 

Roman law of contract, in tho days of, 303. 

Kalpasutra— 

on the extinction of usufruct and title by adverse possession, 105. 
Kamai.akara - 

on the necessity of religions ceremonies in marriage, 270. 
on the period after which interest will run, if there is no contract 
to pay it, 310. 

Kan ada— 

dhartna as the source of welfare and salvation on, 26 
Karmayoga, 63. 

KaTIIOPANISHADA — 

on the idea of the good, 25. 

Katyaya na— 

as a compiler of Smriti, 13. 

answers to be made by defendant, four kinds of, mentioned 
by 368. 

creditor’s charge on articles purchased with money borrowed from 
him, on, 319. 

Ansa, meaning of, 293. 

eighteen topics of litigation, on, 34. 

fathers power to sell or give his son, on, 252, 253. 

gift for religious purposes, on, 90-92. 

gift by a person sneering from disease, validity of, according 
to, 90. ' 

hereditary succession, the meaning of, on, 118,119. 
interest ou debt, on, 308. 
liability of a creditor using force, on, 314. 

liability of a creditor making the debtor porform degrading work, 
on, 315. 

market overt, effect of purchase at, according to, 95, 
priority between pledges, on, 185. 
qualifications of a judge, according to, I.'02. 

right of u creditor to realise his claim if surety be dead, on, 323. 
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son of a surety, liability of, according to, 323. 

8trhlha.ua, on, 285. 

surety, remedies of against tlie debtor, on, 324. 
testamentary power under Hindu Law, on, 80. 

two-fold liability of an offender—to puuishment, to pay compensa¬ 
tion, according to, 330. 

voluntary promise of a gift, the enforceability of, on, 92. 


Kino 


councillors when to oppose, 303. 

dnty of in respect ol' thieves, 341, 

judicial capacity of, 29, 32. 

liability of, to protect subjects, 31. 

positive law, intervention of, in, 30. 

officers of, in market overt, 95. 

punishment of, when commits offence, 347. 

xught of, in the soil, 51-53. 

share of, in ddh ignma, 58. 

supreme judge, 361. 

treatment by, of association, 333, 

Krituima— 

form of adoption, prevails in Mithila, 230. 

Krityakalpataro — 

reconciles the classification of pledges by Narada and Urihaspati. 
177. 

Kulluka ehatta— 

interpretation of texts on prohibitions in marriage, 273. 

Mann's text regarding mortgagee’s power to create a sub- 
mortgage, 198, 
widow-remarriage, 278. 

KUMARITASWAMI — 

acquisition of property, on, 40. 


Law— 


province of, 1. 

Hindu Law (see Hindu law)— 
its sources, 9. 

growth of different schools in, 22, 23. 
sources of authority of, 24. 
positive law 

how differs from moral rules, 28. 
elements involved in the conception of, 29. 

Hindu conception compared with the Austinian, 29. 
LjSOAE RESTRAINT— 
four kinds of, 366. 

imposed on defendant to ensure his attendance, 365. 
improper imposition of,punished, 360. 
wilful vi lation of, punished, 366. 

Letting on iure (sme contract)— 

principles regulating the contract of, 327. 
principles of, indicate groat advance in juristic ideas, 329. 
Libripens, 76,77, 
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ns a compiler of Sinriri 13. 
on right of way, 32o, 326. 


Litigation— 

four steps in, 369. , 

compromise of, not allowed unless with court's sanction, 371. 
started with a, complaint, 3(31. 

Littiktox— : 

on the law of prescription in England, 122, 

Macnaghten, Sih Wilmam, 6. 

M ADANAUATN A— 

on tho authority of usages, IS. 

Maph avaciiak yaya ; — 

necessity of religious ceremonies in marriage, .according to, 269, 
270. 

usages, authority of, according to, 17- 

views of, on the atheistic naturo of the Mimanaa system, 27. 

MAIJAP LUJAN AS; 21. 

Maine, Sir Henry - 

communal ownership its indication in Hindu law, 224. 
contracting a marriage, ancient Roman modes of, 288. 
fasting upon a creditor, Irish method of, described, 317. 
married woman’s proprietary incapacities, 290. 

penal law of ancient communities, observations of: how far held 
good in regard to ancient Hindu law, 335. 
prescription in European Jurisprudence, his observations on, 111. 
right of conquest, extent of, 61. 

succession in Roman law, on the principle of, 163, 164. 

Mancipatio, 73. 

Manjvlik, V.H.— 

on practices contrary to Sastrio prohibitions relating to marriage, 
274. 

Manning, Serjeant— 

on transfer of ownership without delivery in modern law, 72. 

Man er¬ 
as a compiler of Smriti, 12, 13. 

acquisition of wealth, several means of, according to, 53. 

action, forms of, on, 33, 3 k 

adatta, or void gifts, on, 89. 

adhi;iaina, or finding of treasuro-trove, on, 58. 

agency,—implied, on, 339. 

bride, choice of,*on, 272. 

condemns a king who does not punish a criminal, 330. 
criminal liability for theft, exception to, according to, 358. 
dharma, the fourfold indices of, on, 10. 
eighteen topics of litigation, on, 302, 304. 
end of punishment on, 359 

first wife, treatment of, by husband, when lit* marries a second on 
tho ground of her ill-health, according to, 282. 
gambling and bolting condemned by, 331. 

55 
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interest, extortionate, disapproved by, 30(5. 
marriage, religious ceremonies in, 272. 
master’s authority to chastise slaves, on, 297. 
negligence amounting to an offence, on, 356 
nuisance in high way, on, 226. 
pasturage, on, 224, 
paternity, on, 235. 

yarigraha, or occupation, as a inode of acquisition of ownership, on, 

penalty, as an element in the conception of positive law, on, 30 
pledge in the days of, 197. 

property declared unfit to be given, alienation of, on, 153. 
positive law, intervention of the king as an element of, according, 
to, 30. 

practice of appointment, on, 233. 
prescription, law of, on, 108. 
prohibitions in marriage, on, 272, 
realisation of debt, modes of, according to, 312. 
slaves, seven kinds of, mentioned by, 294. 

son’s right to hold separate property during father’s lifetime, on. 
259. 

spiritual benefit conferred by an an rasa son, 231. 
spiritual benefit, text of, on, 159, 167. 

theft, greater punishment for, to members of higher castes, 347. 
verbal abuse, truth is no defence in, according to, 349. 

Widow-remarriage, disapproved by, 278. 
widow, duties of, according to, 233, 277. 
wives, treatment of, by husband, according to, 275. 
work by a servant, incomplete performance of, how affects his 
remuneration, according to. 325. 

Markov, Sir W — 

occupancy without ownership in Mann's institutes, on, 57. 

ownership wifhout possession, 72. 

prescription, English law of, 122-123, 

prescription, Hindu law of, 109-110. 

prescription, Korn an law of, 121, 

witnesses, number of, in a Roman mancipation, 74. 

Market overt, 95, 

Marriaoe— 

betrothal in, effect of, 291. 
capacity to give a girl in, 273. 
ceremonies in, Maim on, 272. 
ceremony of, two stages in. 271. 
conditions of a valid. 272-275. 
consent of parties to, 257. 
different kinds of, 267. 

divorce not allowed in, 270. * 

father’s consent in. effect of want of, 256. 

husband, choice of, in, when may be made, 263. 

kinds of, now prevalent, 271. 

prohibited degrees in. 274. 

prohibitions based on gotras and pravaras, 273. 

widow’s, controversies on, 277-280. 

» Master— 

duty of, towards servant, 327. 



consent of oo-viflagms and neighbours on a transfer of property, 73. 
Daynbhaga recognition of son’s right in father’s property during 
his iifotimc, 141. 


Daj r abhaga doctrine of spiritual benefit, result of, on the order of 
succession, 150. 

explanation of the altered course of succession laid down in the 
Dayabhaga, by, 165-106. 

gift without corporeal acceptance', his observations on the completion 
of , 69-70. 

Hindu Jurisprudence, importance of the study of, 4. 
ilitakahara joint family, principles governing, explained b} r , 143 
Mitakahara succession, position of daughter’s son in, explained by, 

Mitakshara doctrine of son’s co-ownership with -father from birth 
ou the application of, 129, 130. 

subsidiary sons, recognition of, by Hindus, explained bv, 232. 
theory of paternity explained by, 234. 

view of, regarding anomalous nature of Hindu family relations 269. 
voluntary promise, enforceability of, agaiuat the promisor himself, 

Measure, or— 

care to be taken by a bailee 212-218. 

compensation payable by a bailee for want of care, 219. 

MttDHATITHI— 

on the right of a mortgagee to create o sub-mortgage, 198. 
on the six-fold division of dharma, 32. 

AIdunrakas, 46. 

Mimaksa System. 

Apurva, theory of, significance of, according to, 27. 
dharma, its connection with revelation, in, 25. 
king’s right to the soil, nature of, in, 51. 

Minor— 

period of minority, 299, 
guardianship of, 301. 

AIisra— 

on the significance of gift in adoption, 254. 

Mitakshaba— 

acceptance, different kinds of, 69. 
adatta, on, 89, 
adeyn, ou, 85. 

adhigama, or finding or treasure-trove, on, 58. 

alienation,-accompanied by gift of gold and water, according to, 

articles lost by one and found by another, effect of, considered 
by, 59. 

Apasfcauiba’s text declaring wife’s co-ownership in husband's 
property, considered by, 288. 

birth, right by, of a son to his father’s property, on, 127, 129, 23.1 
2GO. 

cognates, position of, according to, 157, 158. 
daughter’s son, 158. 

CO-ownership, conception uf, how differs from that in Dayabhaga, 





consent of co-villagers to alienation, if uecessary, according to, 78. 
consent of kinsmen and hoirs to alienation, if necessary, according 
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Dayabbaga, how differs from, regarding devolution of a deceased 
coparcener’s interest, 143-146. 
dharma-sastrus. compilers of, enumerated by, 13. 
extinctive proscription, on, 105, 110. 

fatber’s power of alienation of family property without son s consent 
considered, 131-136, 138, 139. 
father’s power to give or soil his son, according to, ‘253. 
gift without, acceptance, validity of, according to, 68.. 
gift without corporeal acceptance, validity of, according to, 69, <0. 
heritage, obstructed or unobstructed, according to, 120-128. 
hypothecation, no trace of, in, 183. 

king’s duty, when thefts are undetected, 'according to, 341. 

ownership, formalities in the transfer of, according to, 73, 73. 

partition, defined by, 145. 

partition and co-ownership, on, 145-147. 

pledge creates a real right;, bow far, according to, 196. 

priovity in pledge, according to, 204. 

pledgee’s power to create a sub-mortgage according to, 198. 
pledgor’s power to create a second mortgage, according to. 202. 
possession, hereditary, on, 117-120. 
prescription, on, 114, 116. 

prescription, text of Yajnavalkyii regarding, construed in, 104. 
propinquity, principle of, 161, 162. 

punishment, how awarded when offence ia repeated, 343. 
purchase from one not tbo real owner, effect of, according to, 94. 
son, position of, during lifetime of the father, according to, 131-140. 
spiritual benefit, principle of, not mentioned by, 162. 
succession, principle .of—how differs from Dayabhaga, 126-128. 
undivided coparcener, power of alienation, according to, 160, 151. 
exception to the restrictions on alienation, 161. 
judicial departure from the strict Mitakshara view, 152-153. 
wife, husband’s ownership over, recognised by, 275. 

Mura Mtsra— 

on gastric modes of acquisition of ownership, 43-46. 

Nachikktas— 

story of, its bearing on the law of adoption, 266. 

Naiyaikak, 68. 

Nahada— 

accession, law of, on. 62-63. 

acquisition of ownership, gastric means of, on. 54. 
n'dhi and bnndhn , distinction between, according to, 189. 
ndatta or void gift, on, 88. 
agency, on, 333. 

caste, determining the amount of punishment, on. 345. 
councillors, their duty to oppose king, if ho proceeds illegally. 363. 
doit a or irrevocable gifts, on, 87. 
d harm a eastras, compiler of, 13. 
debt, payment of, by instalments, according to, 316. 
debtor’s duty to pay debt absolute, according to, 317. 
enumerates five classes of persons liable to losu their cause, 370. 
father's power over ancestral property, on, 137-138, 
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father’s power to give or soil his nori, on, '252. 
hereditary possession, nn f 117, 119. ^ ^ 

interest extortionate, disapproved by, 30b. 

long user, effect of, on extinction of usufruct, on, 104. 
pledges, divisions of, on, 177. ^ 

pledge, nature of, according to, 170. 
pledges, delivery of possession in, on, 181. 
proprietary right, interference with, on, 228. 
reason, place of, in the domain of sacred law, 14, lb. 
sahtaa, defined by, 350. 

servants, time for payment of wa^es ol. on, 324. 
servant, leaving service before end of form forfeits wages 
slave, fifteen kinds of, mentioned by, 294. 
surety’s right, to recover debt 

from the debtor, when compelled to pay, 3<-4. 
topics of litigation, division of, 34. 
visitors expressing an opinion in a litigious dispute, 

K*c VI, NEC or,AM, NEC PBBOARIO, 122. 

Negative pkbcbpth— 

construction of, S40. 

' NegTiIOEXcb— 

when amounts to an offence, 356. 

Niuandhas— 

importance of, 23, 24. 

Nilkanth a—( see Yyavahara Mayuklm) 

adhi and bandhalca, differentiated bv, 188. 
adhigama, or finding of treasure trove, on, 58. 
co-ownership and partition, conception of, 148. 
father’s power over ancestral movables, on. 139. 
father’s power to sell or give his son, 252, 
husband’s ownership over wife, according to, 27o, «7o. 
king’s right to the soil, nature of, according to, 51. 
Nirnaya Sindhu—( see Kamalakara). 

Ncisanck—-( see tort) • 

OccOPATto,—(sco Parigraha) 56. 

Offence—( see Crime and Punishment), 
against female uiodeety, 351. 

divided into three classes, 351. 
against public justice, 355 

corruption of a judge, 350. 
giving false evidence, 355. 
production of a false document, 355. 
aggravated when the offender is of superior caste, 354. 
exemption from liability For, 357. 
minor, 355 . 

negligence, when it amounts r.o, 356. 
personal violence, a kind of, 350. 
sahaaha, a kind, 350, 
theft or st-eya, a kind of, 352. 

divided into throe classes, 353. 
verbal abuse, a kind of, 349. 

OlUlKAL, 372, 
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OWNERSHIP—- 


communal, Sir H. JIaiue, cm its indication in Hindu Law, 224. 
differs from property, 39-40. 

Siromani’s view, 40-41. 
king’s right in the soil, nature of, 51-53. 

Jagannatha, Mimansa, Nilakantha, Srikvishna- on, 51. 
moaning of, 39. 

modes of acquisition of 55-64, 127. 

adhigama , or finding of treasure trove, 58. 
birth, 127. 

biyila or conquest of war, 60. 

Jcarmayoga or employment of work, 63. 
partgraha or oecnpatio of Roman law, 55. 
prayoga or application of pre-existing property, 01. 
recognised by Sastras, 53, 54. 

Gautama, 54. 

Manu, 53. 

Narada, 54. 

Parthasarathi, 46. 
qualified owership, 49. 

Srikrishna Tarkalankar on, 50. 

Paisacha— 

form of marriage, description of, 268. 

Parental Relationship, 230-204. 

Pauasara— 

as a compiler of Smriti, 13-14. 
kinds of sons, on, 236. 
widow’s remarriage, on, 278. 

Parigkaha— 

a mode of acquisition, 55, 

FARTHASABATFTI MlSRA— 

on Sastric modes of acquisition of ownership, 40. 

Partition— 

conception of co-ownership, 147-149. 
difference between the two schools, 145. 147. 
llaghunandana's criticism of the Dayabhagn conception of, 148. 
severence of co-ownership, 145. 

PARTNERSHIP— 

what it signifies, 329. 

rights and duties of partners, 329. 

Parvana Shad'd i ]a, 149 
Pasturage— 

extent of land for, 223. 

Manu on extent of land for, 224. 
right of, 223. 

Yajnavalkva's text on, 224. 

Paternity— 

theory of, 234. ft , 

through dominion over child's mother, 234. 
through transfer of patria potestas, 235, 
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Patria pot kstar— 

extent of, andor Hindu law, 234, 251, 250. 
father's power to give or sell son, 
Jimutavahana, on, 254. 

Katyayana’s middle course, 253. 

Narada on, 252. 

Nilakaniha, on, .253, 

Pur vatni mama, on, 253. 

Raghunamhina, on, 254. 

Srikrishna. on, 254. 

Tantravarttaka, 253. 

Vnsistha’s view of, 252. 

Yaj naval ky a, 252, 

Pactnaiibbcava, 279. 

• Pkcuhum— 

alienation of. by woman, 287. 
husband’s right over wife, 285. 

Katvayaua on, 285. 

Mitakslmra on, 284. 

Saudaika, 285, 
woman’s, 284. 

Penalty— (see Punishment). 

Personal violence— (see Offence, Crime), 
different degrees of the offence of, 350. 

Plaint —(see Complaint), 
amendment of, 367. 
when to bo rejected, 367. 

Pledge— 

bailment, how differs from, 207. 
creditor’s right to sell, 193. 
definition of, 176. 

delivery of possession in, 178, 179, 185. 
divisions of, 176, 180, 

Narada, 176. 

Vrihaspat-i, 176. 

duties of tho pledgee in, 200, 20.1. 
for a definite period, 191. 
for no fixed period, 191. 
for use, 191, 192. 
forfeiture of, 192. 

Hindu law of, logical and roasonable, 206- 
improvement or deterioration of, 192. 
kinds of, 194. 
methods of sale in, 195. 
nature of, creates a legal right, 196-197. 
period of, grace in, 191. 
power to create a submortgage, 198. 
views of commentators, 198, 
parallel in French code, 199. 
principles of classifications of, 177. 
rights of pledgor and pledgee in, 200, 201, 191« 
vivum vadium, when resembles, 192. 
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Pledgee —(see Pledge). 

Ilia duty, 200,201, 193, 
his rights, 191. 

Pledgor —(see Pledge), 

his right to sell or mortgage, 200, 291. 

Dr. Ghosh’s view, 201. 

Mitakshara view, 202. 

Yiramitroclaya oil, 202. 

Polygamy— 

anomaly of permitting, while prohibiting widow-remarriage, 
explained, 282, 283. 

how far sanctioned by Hindu law, 280-281 
controversy over the question, 281 
Manu’s text sanctioning, 281 
Positive law— 

characteristic element of, 29. . 

Hindu conception of, compared with the Austiman, 20. 
moral and religious injunctions, how differ from, 29. 

PoS8ESS r ON— 

as evidence, 371 

delivery of, if necessary in a pledge, 178 

hereditary, 

its meaning, 116-119 
commentators on, 117*119 
Hindu and English law compared, 123-124 
similar doctrine in other systems, 120-122 
when affords the weightiest proof, 871 

PRADIPAKARA— 

on the doctrine of prescription, 106, 107 
Prajapatya— 

form of marriage described, 267 
pRAYOGA— 

a mode of acquisition of ownership, 67 
Precepts— 

construction of negative, 240 
Preceptor— 

his relation to pupil, 265 
Prescription - 

controversy round, 104-110 
Apararka, 108, 109 
Bhabadeva, .106, 107 
Brihaspati, 109 
Kalpasutra, ,105 
Mann, 108 ■ 

Mitakshara, 104, 105 
Haracla, 104 
Pradipakara, 106, 107 
Ratnakara, 105 
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Sir W. Markby, 109, 110 
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Snmtkhandrika, 105 
Smrititattwa, 105 
Vachaspati, 108 
Yirnmitrodaya, 107, 109 
doctrine of presumption, 1.06 

extinctive prescription, 105 .. tt , 

exceptions to the applicability of prescription, 113, 1H 
Hindu and Roman law of, compared, 113 
it a elements : text of Yajnavalkya, 103 
similar controversy in European Jurisprudence, 111,11- 

Priority— 

Apararka on, 205 

Dr. Ghosh’s view on, doubted, 204 
meaning of , 204 

Mifcttksbara and Yiramitrodaya on, 204 
of mortgages, 205 

Roman and Hindu luw com pared, 205 
Privy Coum il— 
on custom, 20 
Private defence— 

right of, how far, recognised in Hindu law. 358 
right of, when extended to the causiug of death, 253 

Procedure— 

adjournment, 367 
ammendment of pleading, 367 
answer, 367 
appeal, 363 
burden of proof, 372 
complaint, 364 
compromise, 371- 
councillors, function of. 361 
constitution of courts, 361 
countercharge, 369 
decree, what to contain, 378 
evidence, 370, 371 
execution of decree, 373 
four stops in, 369 
gradation of court, 363 
judgment, 373 
law of, 361—373 
ordeals, 372 

plaint when rejected, 367 
personal attendance when dispensed with, 364 
review, 37*3 
witnesses} 371-372 

Proof— 

burden of, 372 
Property— 

Austinian conception of, compared with Hindu, 48, 49 
definition of, 41, 42 . . . 

devolution of, on the death of a member of a joint fatm 
objections to Vijnaneswara’s view regarding, 43, 44 
view of-jimutttvuhana regarding, 42, 43 
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Propinquity— 


principle of, 161 
Public justice— 

offences against, 355 
Public nuisance, 355 
Punishment— 

as a source of purification of the culprit, 357 
different kinds of, 342 

difference of caste determining nature and amount of, 845 
end of, according to Hindu law, 350 

extout of improper conduct to be considered in inflicting, 352 
factors to bo considered in awarding, .343. 

H indu law not partial in awarding, 347. 

how awarded when several persons combine in striking another, 
351. 

measure of, varies according to the gravity of the offence, 343 
relative position of parties to be considered in inflicting, 349. 
women, adultery of—for, 352 
Pupil— 

his relation to preceptor, 265. 

Fujian as, 21, 22. 

Purchase— 

from a person not the run I owner, 94 
in the presence of King's officers, 95 

PCRVAMIMANSA— 

on the father’s power to give or sell bis son, 252 
on Viewajit sacrifice, 253 
Qualified property— (see Ownership) 

Srikrishna Tarkalankara’s recognition of, GG 
Quasi-parkntal relationships, 265*266 
K AG h u n A N d a n A— (sec T) ay a tat tva) 

criticism of Dayabhaga doctrine of co-ownership and partition by, 
148 

Karsh Asa— 

form of marriage described, 268 
Ratnakara— 

on the law of prescription, 1.05 
Reason— 

place of, in sacred law, 15*16 
Res mancipi, 73, 76. 112 
Res nullius, 58, 60, 68, 80 
Review, 373 
Right— 

father’s—over the son’s person, 251 
father’s—to give or sell a son, 252*258 
commentators on, 253, 254 
Katyayaua, ori, 253 
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Na.rru.la on, 252 
Nilakantha on, 253 
Furv ami mart sn on, 253 
Vasistha on, 252 
Yajnavnlkya on, 252 
father's—t,o sou’s acquisitions, 200. 
girl’s—to seek her own husband, 263 
husband'sover his wile’s person, 275 
„ „ i, property, 286 

interference with another’s proprietary—. 227 
cultivation of another’s land. 228 ^ 
digging well in another’s land, 227 
pasturage,— of, 223 

private defence,—of, in Hindu law, 358 
proprietary—,or dominion, 48 
Gains, 48 
Justinian, 48 

son’s— to hold separate property, 268 

twice-born,—of, to take fuel and fruits from trees not enclosed, 229 
way,—of, 226 

wife,—of, to her peculinm, 284-280 
Roman law— 

compared with Hindu law' regarding the extent of patira potesta*. 
251, 256-269. 

compared with Hindu law regarding the father’s liability for 
son’s delicts, 205 

differs from Hindu law regarding bailment, 213. 214 
Sa o achaka—( established usage) 

how' far authoritative, when in conflict with Smriti, 16-20 
Salasa— (see Crime. Offence) 

difference between—and *teya t 350 
its moaning, 350. 

Sal®— 

children,—of, 252 _. nK 

effect of—, in different Circumstances, 94, 95 
effect of non-delivery of article sold, in, 98, 99. 
effect of payment of earnest money in, 102 
gift, how differs from, 05 

liability for deterioration or loss after demand in, 99, 100. 
principles common to gift and—94 
rescission of, conditions of, 90, 07 
wife, power of—of, 276 
Samkara Vi jay a, 27 
Samkha— 

as compiler of Smriti, 13 
on right of way, 225, 220 

Samvarta— 

as compiler of Smriti, 13. 

Sandahs - 

comments cm Justinian regarding the effect of earnest money in 
sale, 102. 
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Sarkar (Golapoliandra Sastri)— 

his view regarding divergence of opinions among sages on prohibited 
degrees in marriage considered, 274. 

SATATAPA— 

ns compiler of Sinriti, 13, 

Saviqny— 

prescription in Homan law, on, 120, 121. 

Self*satisfaction 1 (See Atma-tnsti, 20, 21). 

Service—( contract of) 

its connection with contract of letting on hire, 324 
loss of employer’s articles in, effect of, 326 
wages of, how fixed and when paid, 324 

Servant— (see Service) 

liability of, to pay compensation when he causes loss, 32G, 327 

master’s duty towards, 327. 

master’s liability for wrong done by, 327 

Siromani — 

ownership and property, view of, on, 40, 41. 

SlSTKR — 

position of, in the law of succession, 170. 

Slave— 

Brahmin, if could become, 296, 
differs from an ordinary servant, 294. 
emancipation of, at master’s option, 296. 
emancipation of, conditions for, 295-90. 
how made, 294. 

kinds of, Mann and Narad a on, 294. 
master’s right over female, 297. 

one forcibly made, or purchased from a thief, not made, 296. 
position of, 297. 

property, if could be acquired by, 297. 
saving a master’s life, effect of, 296. 
special rules relating to, 294. 
transaction of, validity of, 298. 

Slavery— 

defective status, a form of, 298. 
emancipation from, 295. 
its prevalence in Hindu law, 293. 
mode of contracting, 294. 
special rules relating to, 296. 

SVRITI ClUNDRIKA— 

classification of pledges according to, 177. 

females, exclusion of, from inheritance, according to, 168. 

liability for loss of purchased articles before delivery, on, 100. 

prescription, law of, on, 106. 

slave and servant distiuguisibod by, 293. 

Smriti Tattva— 

on the law of prescription, 106. 
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Son— 


duties of, tow ru'd i lie fa they 261, 
eldest, adoption of, 250, 
father, if liable for delicts of, 2G5. 

father, if can alienate without concurrence of, 131*139. 
father, power of, over, 251, 256-259. 
kinds of, 230. 

Pavasara on, 236. 

kinds of, recognised at present, 236. 
kritriina, 236. 

litigation of, with father, 264. 

nature of interest of, in ancestral property and father’s acquisi¬ 
tions, 130-131. 
only, adoption of, 249. 

position of, compared to that of tint heredes in Roman law, 142-143. 
right of, in father’s property during his life, if recognised by 
Dayabhaga, 140-142. 
separate property, right of, to hold, 258. 

Honshu* (see son)— 

legitvnatio per mbsequens mutrimoniuM recognised, 237. 

May ne’s view regarding, 232. 
principle underlying recognition of, 232. 

Spiritual urneki t— 
principle of, 161. 

recognition by Mitnkahara of, 162. 

SBI liRtS I1N A Tarka l anka ra— 
definition of property, on, 42. 

Dayabhaga conception of co-ownership and partition, on, 148. 

Dayabhaga view of alienation by a oo*parcener, on, 155. 

extent of right of conquest, on, 60-61. 

gift in adoption, significance of, according to, 254, 

king’s right to the soil, nature of, on, 51. 

qualified property on, 50. 

spiritual benefit -effect of rigid application of, according to, 161. 
Shuti (see Taittiriya Sruti, and Vedas)— 
contents of, 11,12. 

established usage, extent of the authority of, when opposed to, 18. 
place of reason in, 15. 

Status (defective)— 
classification of, 298. 
how arises: 

on dependence, 299. 
on infancy, 299. 
on insanity, 299. » 
on slavery, 298. 
its period, 299. 

Stkva (sec Theft) 

Strijphana (seePeculium, and Woman)- 
htisband’s right over wife’s, 286. 

Katyayana on, 285. 

Mitakahara on, 284. 

Sttlka, if is, 286, 
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Succession (so* Daya, Dayabhaga, Father, Son, Mitakahara, etc.) 
agnates, preference of, in, 162. 
birth, right; by in, 127. 

cognates, position of, 157- _ .... 

difference between the two schools, 126, I-/, 14*, Ibl . 
estate once vested can not bo divested, how far true, 1/4. 
exclusion from, ground of, 172*174. 
exclusion of females, [rotn, 168. 

females, position of, in, 170. 

innovation of the Bengal school, lbo, Ibi . 
inrtnence of Brahmanism, in the law oi, 106. 
position of the daughter’s son, 158. 
position of the sister’s son, 170. 
spiritual benefit, principle of, 159, 162. 
survivorship, 147. 

Suera— 

described, 286. 
if is stridhann, 286. 

Summons— 

issued on the defendant when, 364. 
punishment for disobedience of, 865. 

Son ash era a— 

story of, bearing ontho law of adoption, 2o5. 

Surety- - 

character of several kinds of, 320. 
good behaviour,for, 321. 
grandson of, not liable, 323 
kinds of— 

Brihttspati, on, 320. 

Hants, on, 321. 

Yapavalkya, on, 320. 

obligation of, when extends to sou and grandson, 321-322 
oppression of, not allowed, 323. 

remedy of, against the debtor, 324. _ 0 

sons of, liable for principal, but not Lor interest, 323 

Survivorship— 

doctrine oE, 146*448. 

Taittirita Sruti— 

on dharrua, 24. . , 0i , 

throe-fold duty of a Brahmin declared by, 304, 

T A NT AR V A RTTAK A— 

on father’s power to give or sell a son, 253. 

Tender— 

Mookerjee, Jon, 312. 
must be kept good, 312. 
stops the running of interest, 311. 

Tentebden’s Act¬ 
on the presumption of a modern lost grant, 123. 
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Theft (Stpya) — 

ns an act of God, 211. 
described, 352. 

differentiated from 8 arms a, 350. 
different classes of, according to the value, 353. 
exceptions to criminal liability fur, 358. 
primary and stricter sen SO of, 352. 

Tort— 

conversion, a. kind of< 340. 

distinction between crime and, if recognised by Hindu law, 337. 

fraud, a kind of, 34.1. 

injury to person, a kind of, 339. 

injury to property, a kind of, 339. 

nuisance, a kind of, 342. 

sumo act may be a crime and, 337. 

Trial— 

burden of proof iu, 372. 
four kinds of answers in, 368, 
who should begin in a, 369. 

Trespass— 

against domestic animal, 339. 
nature of, 365. 

Twelve Tables— 

preference of agnates in, 162. 

Undivided coparcener— 

alienation by, of his own share under Dayabbaga, 154. 
alienation of joint property or part by, under Dayabbaga, 156-157. 
difference between Dayabbaga. and Mitakshara, 149-157. 
grounds of the distinction, 156. 

jndioial departure from the Mitakshara view regarding, 152-154. 
Mitakshara conception of, 150-152. 

Srikrishiia's exposition of the Dayabbaga conception of, 155. 

Usag t: • (see Custom) 

if valid when opposed to the Smritis, 18. 

USANAH— 

as a compiler of Smrifci, 13. 

Usury (see Interest)— 

condemned by the dharma-snstras, 306. 
protection against, 310. 

Vaciiaspati— 

alienation of joint property by a Dayabbaga coparconer, on, 157. 
Dayabbaga conception of co-ownership and partition, on, 148. 
extinctive prescription, doctrine of, on, 108. 

Valseshika— 

categoris recognised in, 41. 

dharma an the source of welfare recognised in, 26. 

Yasjbhtha— 

adoption of an only son, on, 249. 
as a compiler of Smriti, 13. 
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dharma as the source of welfare recognised by, 20. 
father’s power over son, on, 252. 

marriage, religions ceremonies in, necessity of according to 272. 
punishment, considerations iu meting out, according to, 314. 
woman, power of, to adopt, according to 244-247. 

Vatxbsl— 

on the law of prescription, 120. 

Vedas (see Srnti)— 

doctrine of revelation, 10, II. 
limit of human memory on possession in, IIS. 
practical value of, on questions of positive law, 11-12. 
principle of exclusion of females recognised in, 168. 

Verbal abuse— 

three classes of, 349. 

truth no defence to the offence of, 349. 

Vidvasaoak (Pandit Iswarehandra)— 
on remarriage of widow, 278-281. 

Vijkakeswara (soo Mitakshara)— 

criticism of the doctrine of extinctive prescription by, 108. 
daughter’s son, position of, in the order of succession, according 
‘ to, 158. 

father’s power over ancestral movables on, 137. 

father’s power to give or sell his sou, 252. 

gift without acceptance, if valid, according to, 68-71. 

property, idea of, according to, 42, 43,48, 

sources of Hindu law, meaning of, according to, 10. 

VlRAMITRODAYA— 

adoption, gift in, significance of, according to, 254. 
alienation by an undivided coparcener, on, 151. 
alluvion ancl dilavion, on, 62. 
bajulhu how differs from adhi according to, 189 
birth, right by, on 127. 

damages if recoverable by one defraudo J , according to, 341. 

father’s power over son’s acquisitions, on, 260, 

females, exclusion of, from succession, according to, 168. 

fitness for free disposal on, 47. 

gift without acceptance, validity of, on, G7-69. 

mortgages, priority of, on, 204. 

mortgagee, power of, to create a sub-mortgage on, 198, 

nature of sasirio rules for acquisition of ownership, on, 45. 

occupation or parigraha, on, 65. 

presumption, doctrine of, criticised by, 107. 

reason, place of, in the domain of sacrod law, according to 15. 

right of way, on, 225. 

second mortgage, on 203 

seller, liability of, for loss before and after demand, on, 100, 
spiritual benefit, doetriue of, on, 162. 
surety, kinds of, and liability of, on, 322. 

texts regarding rights of father and son, noticed by, 132, 133, 
136-13S. 

usages, how far recognised, when iu conflict with saatraiB, according 
to, 18. 
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Yismctf-— 

ris ft compiler of Bmriti, 12, 
interest on loan, on, 308. 
liability of employee for loss, on, 323. 
man tage prohibition* on, 273. 

marring* 1 , Iversons wlu> can give a gir! in, according lo, 263. 
eon's right in father's property daring his life-time, on, 141. 
YlSWAJIDAmilKAKANA, 51. 

Yyasa— 

ns a compiler of Smriti, 13. 

alienation without consent of kinsmen, ou, 189, 154,1E5. 
contents of a decree, on, 373. 
hereditary possession, on, 117. 
judge, taking of bribes by, on, 35G. 

Purunns, ascribed to, 21. 

surety, sons and grandsons of, liability of, according to, 323. 
Vyavahaha Mayukita (see N-ilakantha) — 
bavclha, meaning of, or, 188. 
coparcener, interest of, according to, 148. 
king’s right to the soil on, 51. 

Wager (see Gambling and Betting). 

Wages— 

apportionment of, when allowed, 325. 
defined, 324. 
how fixed, 324. 

incomplete performance of service, how affects, 325. 

Way— 

duty not to obstruct, 226. 
evidence of existence of right of, 225. 
right of, 225. 

Swnkha, Likhitn and Tirana trndy a on, 225. 
three kinds of, 225. 

Widow (sgo Wife, Worn no). 

controversies relating to remarriage of, 277-280. 

Mann’s text, 277. 

Ku 11 aka's comment thereon, 278. 

1’arasara and Namdn’s texts, 278. 

Vidyasagar’s view-, 278. 
duties of, 277. 

Wife-- 

abandonment of, 277. 
alienation by, of lifer peeulinm. 287. 
co-ownership of, in her husband's property, 287 
divorce of, not allowed by Hindu law*, 277. 
duties of, 277*280. 

husbanda’ power over (ho person of. 275-276. 
liability of, lo pay hufbnnd’H. debt, 280. 
litigation of, with husband, 291, 
jjfcu/fww of, 284-287. 

position of, in Hindu end Roman law compared, £88-201. 
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WITNESSES-—- 

characteristics of untruthful, 372. 
kinds of, 371. 
modes of examining, 372. 
qualities of reliable, 371. 

Woman (see Wife, Widow)— 

adopt, if competent to, without her husband’s permission, 244. 
decisions on her power to adopt, 247, 
dependence of, texts on, 275. 
duties of, when wife, 277-280, 
when widow, 277. 

nature and extent of husband’s control over, 275-278, 
position of, in the law of succession, 168, 170. 
slave, 296. 

YA JN AVAL ILYA — 

adhigama, on : shares of king and finder, 58. 
association, rules of, violations of, on, 332. 

association, mode of treatment by king, of the delegates of, accord¬ 
ing to, 333. 

authorship of Smritis enumerated by, 12. 
compiler of Smriti, 13. 

complainant, conn tor-charge against, on, 369. 
conquest, right of, extent of, on, 61. 
dharrna classified by, 32. 
daughter’s son, position of. on, 158. 

debt, extra-judicial modes of realising, according to, 314. 

debts, order of payment of, according to, 319, 

evidence, refusal to give, on, 355. 

father, if can give or sell his son, according to, 252. 

father’s power over ancestral movables/'- according to, 138, 140, 141. 

gambler guilty of sharp practices, liability of, 331, 

liability of all for transgressions of law, on, 347. 

liability of husband to return wife’s property, 28b 

liability of seller for loss or deterioration after demand, 100, 

pledge, on, 181, 

partner’s rights and liabilities of, according to, 329, 
pasturage, on, 224. 

person authorised to give a. girl in marriage on, 263, 

possession, hereditary, on, 116, 

positive law, conception of, on, 20-31 

prescription, texts on, of, 108, 108, 109, 114. 

proprietary right, interference with, on, 227, 

punishment, different kinds of, on, 342. 

punishment, considerations in inflicting, according to, 349, 

reason, domain of, in sacred law, on, 15-16. 

servant’s, liability of, to compensate master, on, 327, 

servants, when entitled to special reward, according to, 325. 

sureties for good behaviour, on, 349. 

surety, heir of, liability of, on, 322, 

sureties, kinds of, mentioned by, 320. 

stolen artialea, king's duty to indemnify citizens for, according to, 


341. 


Yama— 

compilnr of Smriti, 13, 

punishment of Brahmins for serious offences, 345, 
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» 255 „ 

» 258 „ 

„ 259 

„ 272 

» 284 

„ 286 

„ 292 
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„ 318 


thoroughly corrected version of the Sanskrit 
the Footnotes, see Appendix A. 

21, after point insert of 

26, for little read title 

h, ,, mudis practis ,, nudis pactis 

Cauon 
short 
thirty 
null 

co-ownership 
confirmed 
remodelled 
Procrustean 
based 
right 

inheritance 
Bernard 
world 
obsolete 
by 

inferntial 
the 

read father, the 
„ far 

„ hemorrhoids 
„ hemmed 


16, „ 
21, „ 
23, „ 
3» h 
22, „ 
31, ,, 
6, „ 
31, „ 
6 , ,, 
9, „ 
12 , „ 
29, „ 
27, 

6 , „ 
25, ,, 
£6, „ 
12, aft/ 
2, for 

7, „ 

27 

19 ; ;; 

19, omit 
18, for 

8, 


point insert 
little read 
rnudis practis „ 
Common „ 
shout „ 
three „ 
well „ 

Ownership „ 
cofirmed „ 
modelled ,, 
Procustean ,, 
b eased „ 
might 

interitance „ 
Bern and „ 
would ,, 
obsoleute „ 

!>y 

infern tial „ 

>' in insert 

father, The 
for 

hemorrhoids 
hemned 


and 
if 

mutimm 


22, after cannot 


„ it 

„ mutuum 
insert be 




